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has  answered 


inquirers 


#  First  we  analyzed  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  letters  received  asking 
questions  about  canned  foods.  The 
CANNED  FOOD  HANDBOOK 
was  then  published  to  answer  the  37 
questions  asked  most  frequently.*  Over 
401,459  of  these  convenient  HAND¬ 
BOOKS  have  been  mailed  to  date  in 
response  to  requests.  It  is  an  army  of 
printed  salesmen  helping  to  sell  more 
canned  foods! 


'(All  answers  approved  by  the  Council  on 
Foods  of  the  American  Medical  Association) 


74e  Go4i4je4ii4J04t  OnjoceeaUu^ 


TN  the  Swiss  Alps  one  sits  down  to  a  break- 
fast  of  American  tomato  juice  or  grapefruit 
.  .  .  deliciously  refreshing  .  .  .  because  of  the 
tin  can.  Heekin  Personal  Service  to  canners 
makes  every  one  of  our  customers  a  part  of 
us.  Your  problem  is  our  problem.  Heekin 


Cans  are  growing  in  popularity  among  large 
and  small  canners  because  Heekin  feels  a 
deep  personal  responsibility  to  every  cus¬ 
tomer.  You  have  made  our  success  possible 
...  it  is  our  job  not  merely  to  make  cans  for 
you,  but  to  work  with  you. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO.  •  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Hppkin  r.)n<L 
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Modern  Canning  Equipment 

for  ALL  Food  Products 


Modernize  your  plant — produce  highest  quality 
at  lowest  cost  with  machinery  and  supplies  from 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  canning  equipment. 


Write  for  our  2 24 -page 
illustrated  catalog, show¬ 
ing  over  400  products 
used  by  the  food  indus¬ 
tries. 


^  M  &  S  6-POCKET  FILLER 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi- liquid  product.  Handles 
the  most  difficult  can-filling  jobs.  Continuous 
and  automatic.  Fills  up  to  125  cans  per  minute. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  No  spill,  drip  or 
waste.  Unless  can  is  properly  placed  to  receive 
it,  product  cannot  flow.  Other  Fillers  up  to  200 
cans  per  minute. 


A-B  COOKER  AND  COOLER 

The  “One  Man  Cook  Room”  for  evaporated  or  condensed  milk,  meat  products, 
com,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  peas,  fruit  and  other  foods.  Cans  processed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  closing,  all  given  same  length  of  cook  at  constant  temperature,  then 
cooled  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Result:  a  high-grade,  perfectly  sterilized,  uni¬ 
form  product. 


Conveyors  . . .  Elevators ...  Size  Graders .  . . 
Quality  Graders  .  .  .  Picking  Tables  .  .  . 
Washers  . . .  Blanchers  . . .  Storage  Hoppers 
Pea  and  Bean  Fillers  .  .  .  Bean  Cleaners  .  .  . 
Bean  Baking  Ovens  .  .  .  Cook  Room  Equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  Aphis  Control  Equipment . . .  Ete. 


Huskers  .  .  .  Cutters  .  .  .  Trimmers  .  .  . 
Washers  .  .  .  Ear  Corn  Brusher  .  .  .  Inspect¬ 
ion  Conveyors  .  .  .  Spiral  Conveyors  .  .  . 
Whole  Grain  Washers  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers  .  .  . 
Blending  Mixers  .  .  .  Syrup  System  . . .  Silk- 
ers  .  .  .  Cooker-Fillers  .  .  .  Elevators  .  . .  Cob 
Crusher  .  .  .  Corn  Shaker  .  .  .  Etc. 


m  SUPER  JUICE 
^  EXTRACTOR 

Gives  maximum  yield  of  tomato  juice 
of  any  desired  consistency  —  quickly 
adjustable  from  light,  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy,  pulpy  juice.  Output 
10  to  30  gal.  per  minute.  Also  gives 
splendid  results  on  other  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


IB  HAND  PACK  FILLER 

Steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  to 
an  astonishing  degree,  invariably  brings 
better  prices.  Ideal  for  packing  Toma¬ 
toes,  Sauer  Kraut,  String  Beans,  Beets, 
Fruits,Berries,Pickles,FishFlakes,Mac- 
aroni.  Chunky  Meats,  Cocoanut,  Etc. 


Inspection  Tables  .  .  .  Washers  .  .  .  Scalders 
.  .  .  Peeling  Tables  .  .  .  Tomato  Crushers 
.  .  .  Tomato  Steamers  .  .  .  Juice  Extract¬ 
ors  ...  Pulpers  .  .  .  Finishers  ...  Tomato 
Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Tanks 
and  Coils  .  .  .  Exhausters  .  .  .  Copper 
Kettles  .  .  .  Open  Kettles  .  .  .  Cookers  and 
Coolers  .  .  .  Etc.,  etc. 


1  8-  VALVE  JUICE  FILLER 

Fills  150  to  200  cans  per  minute — and 
more.  Gives  utmost  accuracy  even  at 
highest  speeds.  Any  height  can  and  up 
to  a  No.  3  diameter.  Drip -proof  and 
leak -proof. 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 

Husks  two  tons  of  com  per  hour.  Doubles 
capacity  of  your  plant  without  increas¬ 
ing  floor  space,  since  it  takes  up  no  more 
room  than  single  husker. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

Separates  tenderest  peas  from  others 
with  hairline  accuracy.  Top  quality  and 
top  prices  are  assured. 


Information  on  any  canning  subject  gladly  furnished  by  our  experts.  No  obligations.  D-400-r 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

HOOPESTON  (SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION)  ILLINOIS 


■  Whatever  your  problem,  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel-lined,  the  result  of  33  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship- 

CONTINENTAL 


ments  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 

When  you  have  a  problem — write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 


CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


IT  TTAS  UNIQUE — Be  it  recorded  to  its  everlasting 
honor  that  this  1939  Canners  Convention  was 
unique — it  made  a  real  genuine  start  towards  better 
merchandising  of  canned  foods;  in  other  words,  to  do 
something  looking  towards  the  financial  profit,  and 
better  trading,  in  the  industry.  Every  oldster  will 
recognize  what  a  radical  departure  that  represents 
from  all  former  Conventions.  Scientific  production  of 
crops  and  the  canning  thereof  were  not  neglected,  but 
they  were  confined  to  special  sessions,  and  even  legal 
matters  were  subordinated  to  this  matter  of  Better 
Business  for  the  industry.  Look  at  the  record  as 
transcribed  for  you  in  this  issue.  This  Convention  was 
but  the  reflection  or  the  picturization  of  what  had 
been  debated,  threshed  out  and  decided  upon  in  the 
earlier  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Finance, 
Advisory,  and  other  Committees.  Every  prominent 
speaker  talked  to  the  point :  the  need  and  the  value  of 
better  merchandising  as  developing  from  a  better 
understanding  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  industry. 
That  was  not  only  the  “theme  song”,  the  motif,  but  it 
was  the  plot  of  the  show,  and  excellently  well  developed. 
In  fact,  it  was  remarkably  unique  in  that  every  actor 
appearing  before  the  Convention  audience,  from  retir¬ 
ing  President  Mayer  who  had  barnstormed  throughout 
the  whole  country  urging  this  innovation  and  improve¬ 
ment,  through  every  one  of  the  speakers  whether  they 
happened  to  be  invited  notables  or  the  Counsels  or 
other  officers  of  the  Association,  all  stuck  to  their  texts, 
and  did  a  good  job  of  it.  So  well  sold  is  the  Association 
on  this  need  that  the  Finance  Committee  was  induced 
to  appropriate  $25,000  to  cover  the  expense  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  research!  And  the  Committee  has  been 
bidden  to  set  to  work  with  as  much  speed  as  care  and 
deliberation  warrant. 


what  it  is  not  receiving,  and  this  study  will  tell  why,  it 
is  to  be  hoped. 

We  are  just  a  little  fearful  that  they  have  attempted 
too  much,  have  gone  too  far  afield,  with  their  intended 
researches,  and  may  thus  take  too  much  time  and  ex¬ 
pend  their  allowance  before  definite  goals  are  reached. 
That  would  be  fatal,  as  we  hardly  need  point  out  was 
the  cause,  and  the  effect,  of  the  big  advertising  venture 
of  twenty  years  ago.  They  laid  too  great  a  foundation 
for  what  they  thought  to  make  a  five-million-dollar-per- 
year  advertising  effort.  The  material  was  all  used  up 
in  that  foundation,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  build 
the  proposed  structure;  the  funds  were  exhausted  and 
the  returns  not  even  to  be  expected ;  and  the  effect  upon 
those  previously  enthusiastic  advertisers — as  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  that  field  as  a  kindergarden  kid  attempting  to 
solve  the  Einstein  theory — was  tragic,  because  adver¬ 
tising,  per  se,  was  blamed  for  the  failure,  when  it  had 
never  had  a  chance  to  function.  That  is  an  unhappy 
memory,  but  the  lesson  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this 
new  attempt,  with  as  raw  material  as  in  the  former 
case,  i.  e.,  so  far  as  understanding  the  meaning  of 
merchandising  is  concerned. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  confine  themselves  to  one, 
or  at  most  two,  of  the  basic  studies;  develop  them  to 
understandable  realities,  and  the  others  will  have  a 
tendency  to  follow  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  they 
will  have  something  definite  to  show  for  the  effort  and 
the  expense,  and  then  the  industry  will  find  its  appetite 
whetted  for  more,  and  further  studies  will  come  easy. 

If  you  are  puzzled  by  “merchandising”  then  substi¬ 
tute  “Selling”,  for  that  is  the  essence  of  the  term.  When 
you  begin  to  study  selling  you  will  find  it  a  tremendous 
field;  find  it  a  subject  with  numerous  branches  all  of 
which  must  be  explored;  but  you  will  find  it  not  only 
an  interesting  study,  but  the  most  profitable  one  you 
ever  attempted.  Hail  the  day  that  saw  our  National 
Convention  institute  a  study  of  selling.  But  heed  the 
warning  of  every  speaker:  it  will  take  hearty  co¬ 
operation,  a  willingness  to  give  the  facts,  to  make  this 
effort  the  success  it  deserves  to  be.  It  cannot  be  done 
if  every  canner  sits  still,  and  let’s  George  do  it,  as  is 
the  industry’s  custom.  Every  canner  will  benefit  from 
it,  benefit  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  in  the  possession 
of  a  happier  business,  but  if  you  are  going  to  demand 
the  benefits  before  you  furnish  any  co-operation,  and 
consequently  before  the  work  has  been  done,  then  this 
effort  will  come  acropper,  just  as  so  many  others  have, 
from  the  same  cause. 

“The  Lord  helps  them  who  help  themselves,”  and  this 
is  the  grandest  opportunity  you  have  ever  had  to  get 


The  National  Canners  Association  has  launched  upon 
a  campaign  of  Better  Merchandising ;  and  it  has  visions 
that  the  results  will  be  as  great,  and  as  beneficial,  as 
have  been  the  results  of  the  Scientific  Researches,  as 
represented  in  the  great  Laboratories  and  which  began 
years  ago.  And  we  predict  that  the  results  will  be 
even  greater,  as  great  as  we  know  these  scientific 
results  to  be,  and  more  genuinely  appreciated,  because 
-hese  results  will  touch  the  nerve  of  the  canners’  pocket- 
’  ^ooks  favorably,  and  make  their  counting-houses  places 
>f  enjoyment  as  never  before.  This  Merchandising 
'ffort  is  the  natural  complement  to,  a  corollary  of, 
‘Scientific  Research;  since,  why  strive  for  improved 
' reduction  if  better  selling  does  not  follow?  The  in¬ 
dustry  has  vastly  improved  its  quality,  in  full  justice, 
herefore,  it  is  entitled  to  better  returns,  and  that  is 
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out  of  bondage,  and  into  the  clear ;  to  put  your  business 
on  a  par  with  the  best  in  selling,  as  it  is  in  popular 
esteem,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  laggards.  Solve  these 
questions  sensibly  and  canned  foods  should  never  again 
sell  below  cost  of  production.  That  is  the  goal.  But 
it  will  take  team  work,  with  every  man  playing  his 
part,  if  you  expect  to  reach  that  goal.  So  when  you  are 
called  upon,  respond,  and  don’t  wait  for  the  President, 
or  some  Arch  Angel,  to  come  to  you  personally  and  ask 
your  co-operation.  The  matters  will  be  laid  before  the 
entire  industry,  clearly  and  in  manners  easily  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  industry  will  be  asked  to  co-operate. 
That  means  you. 

NONSENSE — We  know  that  canners,  as  a  rule,  are 
highly  intelligent,  and  yet  they  will  do  the  darndest 
things !  The  Canned  Pea  Co-operative,  finely  designed 
as  it  is,  is  not  making  the  success  it  is  entitled  to, 
because  too  many  canners  are  holding  off  until  75  per 
cent  or  more  are  in,  working.  Our  suggested  PRICE 
BUREAU  has  met  with  approval  everywhere,  and 
enthusiasm,  but  most  of  the  canners  write  in :  “to  make 
this  workable  you  should  have  from  25  per  cent  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  canners  reporting.  As  soon  as  you  get 
these  let  us  know  and  we  will  gladly  come  through  with 
our  reports.”  And  that  is  the  general  attitude  of  the 
industry,  on  every  attempt  to  help  it.  Can  you  imagine 
ranker  nonsense?  How  can  any  movement  be  made  a 
success  if  every  interested  person  in  it  waits  until  the 
others  have  made  it  such  a  success?  The  special  Corn 
and  Tomato  Groups,  trying  to  help  their  respective 
items,  are  meeting  with  this  same  sort  of  blighting 
reply;  “get  the  others  in  and  we  will  come  along.” 
This  is  utterly  unworthy  of  business  men.  Have  the 
courage  to  get  in  at  the  beginning ;  be  one  of  the  first 
small  group  and  get  it  started,  and  gradually  you  will 
see  the  laggards,  and  slow-thinkers,  rushing  in  with 
you,  because  everybody  wants  to  be  in  on  a  successful 
effort.  But  there  can  be  no  success  unless  first  there 
is  a  start.  In  attempting  these  things  they  are  not 
trying  to  take  anything  away  from  you ;  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  help  you ;  to  get  you  to  band  up  and  work  together 
for  the  good  of  all.  There  are  no  tricks  or  traps ;  it  is 
all  open  and  above  board. 

In  this  matter  of  our  PRICE  BUREAU  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  vast  majority  regularly  report¬ 
ing;  it  is  an  individual  matter,  as  we  told  you  last  week. 
If  a  few  of  you  will  start,  more  will  follow,  and  the 
thing  will  take  on  momentum  as  it  goes.  And  we  feel 
that  they  will  send  us  their  prices  as  they  might  not  to 
some  fellow  canners  or  Association  officers.  We  are 
not  trying  to  put  anything  over  on  you,  any  more  than 
are  these  broadminded  canners  who  are  trying  to  help 
out  the  difficult  situation  and  getting  no  support  from 
other  canners  equally  interested.  We  are  just  taking 
on  ourselves  a  whale  of  a  job,  but  we  are  willing  to  do 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  industry.  Aren’t  there  enough 
foreward  looking  canners  in  the  industry  to  get  this 
thing  started,  so  that  we  can  show  the  others  how  it 
will  work,  and  how  it  will  help  them?  Can’t  the  can¬ 
ners  be  induced  to  help  themselves? 

We  are  gambling  that  they  can. 


Then  let  your  report  come  through ;  never  mind  any-  ‘ 
one  else.  There  will  be  others  here  by  the  time  yours  I 
arrives.  ! 

Get  behind  these  industry  efforts  to  help  itself — the 
Merchandising  program,  the  Canned  Pea  Co-operative,  i 

the  committees  on  Tomatoes,  Corn  and  other  products.  ^ 
You  belong  to  the  industry;  the  benefits  will  come  to  1 
you :  at  least  help  the  good  causes  along.  There  is  too  1 
much  of  an  inclination  to  lay  down,  to  give  up,  and  to  > 
let  the  whole  thing  slide  into  the  demnation  bow-wows. 

That  is  not  complimentary  to  he  men  or  to  a  going  ; 
industry.  ; 

THE  BIG  SHOW  IN  NEW  GARB  1 

AS  all  the  industry  now  knows  it  was  decided,  for 
/A  this  year’s  Machinery  Show,  to  omit  all  heavy  | 
/  \  machinery ,  and  in  its  place  to  exhibit  small  work-  I 

ing  models,  or  through  photographs,  dioramas,  etc.,  to  j 

show  the  machines.  And  they  did  the  job  beautifully,  \ 
without  a  single  break-away  from  the  regulations.  \ 
There  were  numerous  small,  working  models  and  all  of 
them  very  attractive,  and  be  it  added,  expensive  in  ‘ 
preparation.  The  booths  were  decorated  tastefully 
with  framed  pictures,  flowers  and  other  decorations, 
and  the  Hall  presented  a  most  pleasing  appearance. 

Of  course  many  of  the  exhibitors  felt  lost  without 
their  usual  machines  but  they  made  up  for  these  in 
presenting  them  as  mentioned,  or  in  bringing  the 
important  working  parts  of  such  machine,  showing  how 
it  works  and  why  it  makes  the  revolution  in  product 
handling  it  does.  They  could  by  this  means  talk  to 
the  selling  point  of  the  particular  machine  without  the 
distraction  of  the  frames  and  steel,  the  copper  or  brass 
which  tend  to  distract. 

Up  in  the  big  Banquet  Hall,  used  for  the  Supplies, 
there  was  no  handicap  on  them,  yet  a  number  of  the 
very  large  exhibitors  cut  down  their  space,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  along  the  lines  of  smaller  exhibits  followed 
downstairs  with  the  machinery. 

Exhibitors  showed  the  labels,  the  cans,  the  seeds,  the 
glassware,  etc.,  much  in  the  same  way  they  have  done 
over  the  years. 

There  seemed  to  be  fewer  visitors  to  the  Show,  but 
in  actual  count  this  was  not  borne  out,  since  a  counting 
of  them  on  specific  occasions,  to  compare  with  former 
years,  showed  as  many  or  more ;  the  difference  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  one  instance,  at  least,  by  the  fact  that 
the  noise  of  whirring  machines  being  absent  the  visitor 
could  see  and  be  listened  to  with  better  attention,  and 
no  need  to  crowd  around  as  before. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS’  OFFICERS 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1939  by  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association:  First  Vice-  i 
President,  Harry  L.  Wagner,  Carter-Wagner  Broker-  ^ 
age  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Second  Vice-President,  Fred  H.  i 
Baxter,  Kelley-Clarke  Co.,  Seatle,  Wash.;  Third  Vice- 
President,  Paul  W.  Paver,  Paul  Paver  &  Associates, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Treasurer,  J.  L.  McDermed,  C.  L.  Dietz 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Secretary,  Paul  Fishback, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THE  CONVENTION 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 


Hotel  Stevens/  January  22nd  to  27,  1939 


N.  C.  A.  Administrative  Council  Meeting 

The  Administrative  Council  at  its  meeting  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  received  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  1938,  approved 
the  tentative  budget  for  1939  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  recommended  that  the  dues  for  1939  be  fixed  at  one- 
fourth  cent  per  case  on  seasonal  products  and  one-eighth  cent 
on  non-seasonal  products,  and  received  and  approved  reports 
from  the  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Indenture  Fund  and  the  com¬ 
mittees  on  Economic  Research,  Legislation,  and  Simplification 
of  Containers.  The  Council  likewise  approved,  for  submission 
to  the  Board,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  legislative  regulatory 
measures  which  may  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  freedom  of 
business  opportunity  for  any  American  enterprise. 

Meeting  N.  C.  A.  Board  of  Directors 

At  its  meeting  the  Board  of  Dii'ectors  approved  the  recom- 
^  mendations  of  the  Administrative  Council  with  respect  to 
the  budget  and  the  rate  of  dues  for  1939.  It  also  approved  the 
•esolution  on  legislative  regulatory  measures  submitted  by  the 
■  ouncil,  and  the  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Indenture 
Fund. 

Most  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  discussion  of  reports  from 
be  committees  on  Economic  Research,  Labeling,  Simplification 
i  Containers,  Legislation,  and  Social  Security. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
implification  of  Containers,  the  following  resolution  was 
iopted  by  the  Board: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Simplifica- 
'on  of  Containers,  embodying  the  results  of  the  detailed  survey 
mde  in  collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  recom- 
lendations  thereon,  be  adopted  and  approved;  and 
That  the  Committee  be  directed  to  proceed  with  its  work 
)ward  the  immediate  formulation  for  each  canned  commodity 
i‘  a  list  of  proposed  permissible  containers  based  in  each  case 
i..pon  a  specific  can  diameter  and  a  specific  designation  of  the 


quantity  of  the  contents,  by  weight,  measure,  or  count,  provided 
that  insofar  as  practicable  the  designation  required  by  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  be  utilized  in  specifying 
the  quantity  of  the  contents,  and  that  reasonable  commercial 
tolerances  be  established.  The  Committee  is  further  directed 
to  circulate  such  lists  of  proposed  permissible  containers  to  can- 
ners  of  the  several  commodities  in  time  for  adoption  during  the 
1939  packing  season;  and 

That  the  Committee  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  Board 
concerning  (a)  proposed  modifications  which  experience  indi¬ 
cates  should  be  made  in  the  method  approved,  and  (b)  means 
for  securing,  through  industry  conference  agreement,  legislation, 
or  otherwise,  complete  and  effective  compliance  with  a  list  of 
permissible  containers  specified  for  each  canned  commodity. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Board  approved  the  appointment  of  a  subcommittee 
to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  operation  of  State  social 
security  laws,  with  the  object  of  prepai’ing  an  appropriate 
questionnaire  to  be  used  by  the  Committee  to  develop  information 
on  the  operation  of  these  laws  as  applied  to  the  canning  industry. 

Following  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  the  Board 
voted  that  authority  be  given  the  Committee  to  carry  on  its  work 
as  it  deems  best  in  the  light  of  developments  as  they  occur. 

The  following  resolution,  respecting  the  work  of  Doctors  Karl 
F.  Meyer,  J.  C.  Geiger,  E.  C.  Dickson,  and  W.  D.  Bigelow,  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

WHEREAS,  Doctors  Karl  F.  Meyer,  J.  C.  Geiger,  E.  C. 
Dickson,  and  W.  D.  Bigelow  have  rendered  signal  service  to  the 
canning  industry  and  to  the  public  health  in  the  discovery  of 
methods  leading  to  the  prevention  of  botulism  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  canning  technique  relative  thereto,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  express 
its  recognition  to  these  distinguished  men  of  science  for  their 
outstanding  achievement,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  this  resolution  be  engrossed  on  the  records 
of  this  Association  and  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  each  of  these 
benefactors  of  our  industry. 


WALTER  L.  CRAEFE,  President  ^  H.  F.  KRIMENDAHL,  Vice-President  KARL  K.  MAYER,  Retiring  President 

National  Canners  Association  *  National  Canners  Association  National  Canners  Association 

Pomona  Products  Co.  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc.  Kuner  Empson  Co. 

Griffin,  Ca.  Celina,  Ohio  Brighton,  Colo. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


February  IS,  1939 


OPENING  SESSION 


MONDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
January  23,  1939 

The  Opening  Session  of  the  Thirty-Second  Annaul  Convention 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  held  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  January  22-27,  1939,  convened  at  ten-twenty 
o’clock,  Mr.  Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  President  of  the  Association, 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  Will  the  audience  rise  for  a  moment 
of  silent  prayer? 

The  meeting  rose  and  stood  in  silent  prayer. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  The  first  duty  of  your  President  is 
to  announce  the  Committee  on  Nominations.  If  you  will  bear 
with  me,  the  By-Laws  require  that  those  names  be  read  in  detail. 

President  Mayer  read  the  personnel  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  In  accordance  with  established  pre¬ 
cedent,  any  resolution  which  any  member  wishes  to  offer  from 
the  floor  will  be  referred  to  the  Resolutions  Committee.  All 
resolutions  should  be  filed  with  the  Committee  as  early  as 
possible.  The  Resolutions  Committee  will  report  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Wednesday  morning  session.  This  is  a  standing 
committee  of  which  Mr.  E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  is  Chairman. 

I  shall  name  the  Finance  Committee  as  the  Auditing  Com¬ 
mittee  to  which  the  Treasurer’s  Report  will  be  filed. 

At  this  point  President  Mayer  presented  his  prepared  address. 

Address  Karl  Kuner  Mayer 

President,  National  Canners  Association 


N  part.  President  Mayer  said: 

It  was  my  privilege  this  year — and  one  that  I  much 
enjoyed — to  attend  the  meetings  of  a  number  of  state  canners 
associations.  Those  of  you  who  may  have  heard  me  speak  at 
these  meetings  will  recall  that  I  had  what  might  well  be  called 
a  main  theme  song,  which  I  rendered  with  variations.  And  that 
theme  was  the  need  of  the  industry’s  finding  out  something  more 
about  itself  so  that  it  might  correct  conditions  that  needed 
correction  and  put  its  operating  and  marketing  methods  on  a 
better  basis. 

I  do  wish,  however,  to  say  just  one  thing  more  about  the 
projected  program  for  economic  research.  I  have  urged  it,  not 
because  I  have  any  pet  theory  that  I  want  to  see  confirmed,  not 
because  I  look  to  it  for  the  formulation  of  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  the  industry,  not  because  I  expect  it  to  relieve  us  im¬ 
mediately  from  any  specific  trouble  that  now  afflicts  us — I  urged 
it,  not  for  any  or  all  of  these  reasons,  but  because  it  seemed  to 
me  just  good,  plain,  horse  sense  to  have  the  industry  studied 
as  an  industry  in  order  to  discover  the  facts  about  its  set-up, 
its  methods,  its  markets,  its  competitive  position  and  so  on. 

The  more  canners  with  whom  I  discussed  this,  the  more 
evidence  I  obtained  to  support  my  belief,  for  I  found,  as  you  also 
would  have  found,  that  nearly  every  canner  has — at  least  in 
the  back  of  his  mind,  whether  or  not  he  gives  voice  to  it — some 
idea  as  to  the  one  or  two  specific  causes  of  the  industry’s  unsatis¬ 
factory  situation  and  the  remedy  that  ought  to  be  applied.  And 
when  I  laid  out  before  me  all  the  different  causes  and  all  the 
highly  differing  remedies  that  were  suggested,  I  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  we  needed  a  diagnosis  based  on  facts  rather 
than  on  surmises,  and  remedies  based  on  sound  principles  rather 
than  expediency  or  immediate  necessities. 

For  this  program  I  bespeak  your  whole-souled  support  and 
cooperation.  It  will  get  nowhere  without  your  help.  By  your 
cooperation  you  have  made  scientific  research  an  invaluable, 
practical  aid  to  the  industry.  You  can  do  the  same  for  economic 
research. 


Trade  associations  in  this  country  are  voluntary  organizations. 
What  they  can  accomplish  is  determined,  in  part,  by  the  financial 
support  they  receive  from  members  of  the  industry  or  trade  they 
represent,  but  in  larger  part,  I  believe,  by  the  things  in  addition 
to  financial  support  that  their  members  are  willing  and  ready 
to  give.  Take  economic  research  as  an  example.  What  is  the 
good  of  money  to  finance  the  machinery  for  getting  facts  if 
the  people  who  can  furnish  the  facts  are  reluctant  to  disclose 
them?  How  can  one  get  a  correct  sum  total  of  information 
without  the  individual  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  total?  In 
economic  research,  as  in  any  other  job  the  Association  under¬ 
takes  for  the  industry,  the  Association  needs — in  fact,  must 
have — industry  support,  industry  encouragement,  industry  co¬ 
operation.  The  price  of  successful  trade  association  work  is 
not  only  a  check  in  payment  of  dues  but  a  willingness  to  work 
and  serve. 

NEW  FOOD  LAW — After  about  five  years  of  discussion  and 
debate  we  have  a  New  Food  and  Drug  Law.  It  is  too  early,  of 
course,  to  get  the  accurate  measure  of  its  merits  that  will  develop 
only  from  experience  under  the  law,  but  the  industry  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  represents  an  advance  over  the  old  law,  that  it 
gives  the  consumer  added  protection,  and  that  it  does  this  with¬ 
out  imposing  highly  impractical  requirements  upon  the  industry. 
From  now  on  the  industry  will  have  to  deal  with  problems  of 
administration  rather  than  legislation.  In  this  the  Association 
can  continue  to  function  effectively  for  the  industry.  I  say 
“continue  to  function  effectively”  because  the  relations  of  the 
Association  with  the  enforcement  officials  have  been  such  as  to 
create  mutual  confidence  and  respect.  And  that  fact  makes  me 
wonder  just  how  many  of  you,  in  casting  up  a  balance  sheet 
of  your  relations  with  the  Association,  put  down  at  its  real 
worth  the  value  of  an  organization  that  can  and  does  effectively 
represent  your  interests  because  it  has  always  operated  on  a 
clean-cut,  above-board  basis? 

LABOR — Wage  and  hour  legislation  has  also  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  has  brought  with  it  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  not  easy  of  solution.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the 
new  law,  however  it  may  affect  the  different  branches  of  the 
industry  or  the  different  geographical  groups,  the  new  law 
means  one  more  problem  added  to  what  we  had  before.  The 
mechanics  of  conducting  a  business  are  every  year  becoming 
more  complicated.  Time  will,  of  course,  make  us  better 
acquainted  with  them,  experience  will  smooth  out  difficulties,  but 
the  period  of  adjustment  is  bound  to  be  trying.  During  the  past 
few  years  you  have  had  to  meet  many  new  situations  arising 
from  new  laws  and  regulations.  In  meeting  each  of  them,  the 
Association  has  given  you  aid  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  members 
of  few  other  industries  or  trades. 

SERVICE — I  have  said  that  from  the  Association  point  of 
view,  the  Association  needs  from  its  members  not  only  financial 
support  but  also  cooperation  in  carrying  on  the  work  that  this 
financial  support  makes  possible.  I  should  like  to  consider  it 
from  another  point  of  view — that  of  the  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion — for  I  am  convinced,  both  from  my  own  experience  and 
from  what  I  have  observed,  especially  during  the  past  year,  that 
members  of  the  Association  often  fail  to  get  their  money’s  worth 
from  their  own  organization.  Why?  Not  because  the  money’s 
worth  isn’t  available  to  them,  but  because  they  do  not  know  it 
is  there,  or  they  do  not  go  after  it.  If  you  belong  to  a  trade 
association,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  that  association,  to 
use  its  resources  to  the  full  extent  that  they  are  available.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  our  Association  or  any  other  organization 
can  furnish  aid  or  service  on  a  push-button  basis,  nor  do  I 
mean  to  say  that  our  Association  will  attempt  to  provide  service 
that  can  properly  be  furnished  only  by  some  other  agency.  But 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  believe  our  members  can,  in  many  cases, 
save  time,  energy,  and  expense  by  first  consulting  their  own 
organization,  which,  in  purpose  and  equipment,  is  designed  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  industry. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  Our  next  order  of  business  is  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Howard  Orr  is  Chairman. 

Mr.  Howard  A.  Orr  (Circleville,  Ohio)  read  the  prepared 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


CRCO  FANCIPAK  VINER 


CRCO  UNIT  GRADERS 


CRCO  JUNIOR  QUALITY  GRADERS 


CRCO  SPECIAL  DOUBLE  GRADER 


CRCO  EXHAUSTERS 


CRCO  BEAN  SNIPPERS 


CRCO  BLANCHERS 


CRCO  PICKING  TABLES 


CRCO  SETS  THE  PACE 

In  Solving  Production  of 
High  Quality  for  Food  Packers 

Yes,  CRCO  is  setting  a  new 
pace  in  quality  production  of 
equipment  for  food  packers  — 
new  equipment  that  makes  the 
cost  drop  —  new  equipment  that 
increases  quality  packs. 

Every  canner  should  become  familiar  with  the 
activities  of  CRCO — with  the  improvements 
being  made  in  the  equipment  canners  need — 
and  with  the  improved  methods  of  securing 
quality. 

Send  for  bulletins  and  prices—  CRCO  can 
supply  everything  that  a  food  packer  needs. 


Send  for  Neiv  Bulletin 
and  Prices 


CmJnUJL' 


Comfiantf,  Ineorfjorattd 
N! 9 GURU  fans.  N.V. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 

Osden,  Utah 


CRCO  NUBBIN  GRADERS 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


The  Election 


The  following  officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
were  elected: 

President — Walter  L.  Graefe,  Pomona  Products  Company, 
Griffin,  Georgia. 

First  Vice-President — H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Crampton  Canneries, 
Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio. 

Second  Vice-President — Leonard  E.  Wood,  California  Packing 
Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DIRECTORS  FOR  THREE  YEARS 
Garth  E.  Carrier,  Iowa  Canning  Co.,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

C.  W.  Crary,  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

R.  D.  Cleaveland,  H.  J.  McGrath  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

F.  E.  Jewett,  G.  S.  and  F.  E.  Jewett,  Norridgewock,  Maine. 
Cassius  L.  Kirk,  Bozeman  Canning  Co.,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.,  San 

Francisco,  California. 

T.  C.  McCall,  Gibson  Canning  Co.,  Gibson  City,  Illinois. 

C.  S.  Morrill,  Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

E.  A.  Meyer,  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  S.  Hopps,  National  Fruit  Canning  Co.,  Seattle, 

Washington. 

G.  Frank  Thomas,  Thomas  &  Company,  Frederick,  Maryland. 
Gilbert  C.  Van  Camp,  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Terminal 

Island,  California. 

Henry  J.  Verhulst,  Calumet-Dutch  Packing  Co.,  Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 

Guy  L.  Webster,  G.  L.  Webster  Co.,  Cheriton,  Virginia. 

George  F.  Pfarr,  Tri-Valley  Packing  Association,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 

J.  Adam  Bruce,  Bruce’s  Juices,  Tampa,  Florida. 

L.  E.  Munger,  Holley  Canning  Co.,  Holley,  New  York. 
DIRECTORS  FOR  TWO  YEARS 

F.  A.  Pike,  Seaboard  Packing  Company,  Lubec,  Maine. 

A.  E.  Coddington,  Ladoga  Canning  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
A.  T.  Leatherbury,  Eastern  Shore  Canning  Co.,  Machipongo, 
Virginia. 

Ronald  Wadsworth,  California  Packing  Corp  (Mountain 
States  Division),  Ogden,  Utah. 

DIRECTORS  FOR  ONE  YEAR 
Charles  H.  G.  Sweigart,  Keystone  Mushroom  Co.,  Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  following  directors  hold  over  from  previous  years: 

John  L.  Albright,  Columbus  Foods  Corporation,  Columbus, 
Wisconsin. 

William  Bewley,  Bewley  Brothers  Canning  Company,  Middle- 
port,  New  York. 

George  A.  Borg,  Northland  Canning  Company,  Cokato, 
Minnesota. 

F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshall  Canning  Company,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

F.  Webster  Browne,  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Bro.,  Brunswick,  Maine. 
M.  F.  Counter,  Fort  Lupton  Canning  Company,  Fort  Lupton, 
Colorado. 

W.  R.  Eddington,  Eddington  Canning  Company,  Springville, 
Utah. 

H.  B.  Friele,  Nakat  Packing  Corporation,  Seattle,  Washington. 
M.  M.  Frost,  Starr  Fruit  Products  Company,  Portland,  Oregon. 
George  F.  Greb,  Blytheville  Canning  Company,  Blytheville, 
Arkansas. 

T.  C.  Hayes,  American  Packing  Corporation,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 

R.  L.  Haynie,  Reedville  Oil  and  Guano  Company,  Reedville, 
Virginia. 

H.  J.  Humphrey,  Snider  Packing  Corporation,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

Camille  Jongleux,  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Company,  Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio. 
Carl  N.  Lovegren,  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Califoi'nia. 

James  H.  Lyman,  Traverse  City  Canning  Company,  Traverse 
City,  Michigan. 


Febrtiary  IS,  1939 

\ 


FRANK  E.  GORRELL,  Secretary 
National  Canners  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


E.  A.  McCornack,  Eugene  Fruit  Growers  Association,  Eugene, 
Oregon. 

H.  J.  McDonald,  Elyria  Canning  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

E.  G.  McDougall,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  C.  Mobley,  Saint  Paul  Canning  Company,  Saint  Paul, 
Indiana. 

George  A.  Nagle,  Nagle  Packing  Company,  Paducah,  Kentucky, 
J.  G.  Nelson,  Hemet  Packing  Company,  Hemet,  California. 
Charles  F.  Pearce,  Frank  C.  Pearce  Company,  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. 

Frank  H.  Raymond,  Fremont  Canning  Company,  Fremont, 
Michigan. 

R.  C.  Sharp,  Sharp  Canning  Company,  Celina,  Ohio. 

Albert  T.  Smith,  Smith  Canning  Company,  Clearfield,  Utah. 
John  W,  Speyer,  Kauai  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd,,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 

Paul  Stanton,  Florida  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  Frostproof,  Florida. 
Isidore  Stephany,  Greenabaum  Brothers,  Seaford,  Delaware. 
T.  Stran  Summers,  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Free¬ 
dom,  Pennsylvania. 

C.  B.  Urann,  Cranberry  Canners,  Inc.,  South  Hanson, 
Massachusetts. 

E.  W.  Virden,  Gilman  Canning  Association,  Gilman,  Iowa. 
King  Weeman,  Shawano  Canning  Company,  Shawano, 

Wisconsin, 

H.  A.  White,  California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

F.  A.  Wilder,  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Company,  Santa  Clara, 
California. 

F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Chas.  T.  Wrightson  &  Son,  Easton, 
Maryland. 

MR.  ORR:  Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  of  your  Association,  I  wish  to  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

MR.  RALPH  O.  DULANY  (Fruitland,  Md.)  :  I  second  the 
motion. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  Are  there  any  further  nominations 
from  the  floor?  Hearing  no  further  nominations,  I  will  call 
for  a  standing  vote. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  I  herewith  declare  these  officers 
duly  elected  to  the  respective  offices  of  the  Association. 

The  public  relations  activities  of  the  Association  represent  a 
combination  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and 
Information,  the  Home  Economics  Division,  and  other  activities. 
The  report  on  the  various  phases  of  this  work  will  be  made 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Chairman  of  the  Statistics  and 
Information  Committee. 


RcSOnPCh*  Chemists  with  first-hand  knowledge 
of  canning  and  can-making  problems  are  constantly 
working  to  develop  still  better  compounds  to  meet 
the  changing  demands  of  new  packs  and  new  high¬ 
speed  canning  methods. 
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Four  Reasons  Why  You  Can  Depend 
on  DAREX  SEALING  COMPOUNDS 


DEWEY  AND  ALMY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

CAMBRIDGE  •  OAKLAND  •  MONTREAL  •  LONDON  •  PARIS 
COPENHAGEN  •  HAMBURG  •  NAPLES  •  MELBOURNE 


Raw  alorials*  Rigid  checking  in  our 
Analytical  Lahoratorieson  the  theory  that  “only 
the  best  is  good  enough  for  our  customers” 
assures  you  of  the  uniform  dependability  of 
every  hatch. 


Testing.  Practical  testing  of  every  new  compound  on 
standard  canning  plant  equipment  insures  you  a  compound 
that's  easy  to  apply  and  that  gives  plus  protection. 


THAT’S  WHY  DAREX  SEALING  COM¬ 
POUNDS  HAVE  BECOME  STAISDARD 
WITH  CAREFUL  CAN-MAKERS  ALL  OVER 
THE  WORLD. 


Quality  Control.  Every  batch  of 
compound  is  checked  to  insure  its  uniform 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  its  line- 
ability,  and  its  absolute  dependability. 
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Public  Relations 

By  H.  F.  Krimendahl 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Information, 
Celbia,  Ohio 

At  last  year’s  convention  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  the 
^National  Canners  Association  enlarge  the  scope  of  its 
activities  in  disseminating  information  about  the  industry  and 
its  products.  The  object  of  all  the  work  done  by  the  Association 
in  this  field  has  been  to  give  the  public  a  better  idea  of  the 
industry’s  purposes,  its  policies,  and  the  services  it  performs. 
The  industry  has  sought  a  better  public  understanding  of  its 
relations  with  the  growers  of  canners’  crops,  with  the  labor 
that  the  industry  employs,  with  the  distributing  trades  through 
which  its  goods  are  marketed,  and  with  the  consumers  who  buy 
its  products. 

Another  resolution  urged  that  each  member  of  the  industry 
accept  individual  and  personal  responsibility  for  keeping  his  own 
community  correctly  informed  on  the  industry’s  problems  and 
policies,  and  for  establishing  a  spirit  of  community  good  will 
toward  the  industry. 

These  resolutions  simply  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  already  done  work  in  the  field  commonly  called  public 
relations,  that  this  work  should  be  enlarged,  and  that  the 
individual  canner’s  part  in  the  program  starts  with  his  own 
plant  and  his  own  community. 

The  Association’s  approach  to  the  problem  of  public  relations 
thus  contemplated  no  startling  innovations,  no  spectacular 
projects.  Instead,  it  proposed  to  make  better  use  of  work 
already  in  progress,  to  coordinate  and  broaden  that  work,  to 
develop  among  canners  a  feeling  of  individual  responsibility, 
and  to  assist  canners  in  doing  their  part  of  the  task.  Its  aim 
was  to  remove  the  subject  from  the  realm  of  general  discussion 
as  to  the  need  of  somebody  doing  something,  and  to  get  it  down 
to  definite  jobs  to  be  done  with  tools  already  available  or  that 
could  be  made  available  to  canners. 

In  all  industries  and  trades  that  carry  on  public  relations 
work  of  any  character,  increasing  emphasis  has  been  given 
during  the  past  year  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  field  of  public 
relations,  the  members  of  an  industry  or  trade  have  a  job  to 
do  that  they  can’t  entirely  delegate,  nor  hire  out.  This  seems 
to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  approach  that  our  Association 
has  made  to  the  problem. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  review  in  detail  the  year’s  work  related 
to,  our  furnishing  material  for,  the  Association’s  program. 
These  details  you  will  find  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  various  departments.  It  does  seem  desirable,  however,  to 
direct  your  attention  to  several  features  that  seem  to  merit 
special  mention. 

The  Home  Economics  Division  sent  out  two  questionnaires 
during  the  year  to  get  from  members  information  that  would 
enable  the  Division  to  make  effective  distribution  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  publications.  The  first  questionnaire  related  to  public 
and  school  libraries  in  canning  communities;  the  second,  to 
programs  of  women’s  clubs.  The  response  to  both  these  ques¬ 
tionnaires  was  good,  but  it  could  have  been  better.  The  response 
was,  in  fact,  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  canner  members 
were  willing  to  do  one  part  of  the  public  relations  job  in  their 
own  communities. 

The  Association  also  sent  out  to  its  members  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  industry  and  its  products,  designed  primarily  to 
supply  the  individual  canner  with  information  that  he  could 
use,  whenever  he  had  an  occasion,  or  whenever  he  created  an 
opportunity,  to  give  the  public  a  better  understanding  of  his 
industry.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  these  articles  seem  to 
have  met  a  distinct  need,  for  many  canners  have  voluntarily 
written  the  Association  of  their  plans  to  use  the  materials. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  studies  on  canner-grower 
relations  made  by  our  Division  of  Statistics,  and  with  the 
publications  issued  on  that  subject.  Some  canners  have  made 
good  use  of  them;  others  have  failed  to  appreciate  that  the 
establishment  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  mutual  interests 
of  canners  and  growers  is  an  important — a  highly  important — 
part  of  the  public  relations  program.  The  more  than  350,000 
growers  of  crops  for  canning  can  wield  a  powerful  influence 
either  for  or  against  public  good  will  toward  the  industry.  And 


who  is  in  better  position  than  the  canner  to  see  that  the 
attitude  of  the  grower  is  based  on  authentic  information? 

In  this  series  of  canner-grower  studies  the  Statistical  Division 
has  ready  for  publication  a  bulletin  on  the  grapefruit  canning 
branch  of  the  industry.  The  Division  is  also  planning  to  issue 
during  the  year  a  series  of  analytical  studies,  designed  primarily 
for  the  information  of  the  canner,  but  which  will  include  many 
facts  and  figures  that  the  grower  should  likewise  have  if  he  is 
to  work  in  sympathetic  understanding  with  the  canner.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  cultivating  a  direct,  personal  relationship 
that  will  benefit  both  canner  and  grower. 

Work  planned  for  1938  included  the  issuance  of  two  publica¬ 
tions,  preparation  of  which  could  not  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Some  years  ago  the  Association  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Scientific  Research  Applied  to  the  Canning 
Industry,”  and  ever  since  it  has  been  steadily  in  demand.  A 
revised  edition,  bringing  the  research  story  up  to  date,  is  needed. 
It  should  find  a  place  in  school  and  other  libraries,  and  thus  do 
much  to  acquaint  the  public  with  what  the  industry  has  done 
and  is  doing  to  improve  its  products.  The  need  for  this  publica¬ 
tion,  and  an  indication  of  its  usefulness,  is  shown  by  the  change 
reported  by  the  Home  Economics  Division  in  the  attitude  of 
professional  groups,  which  are  now  evaluating  more  critically 
the  subject  matter  available  for  use  in  consumer  education 
courses.  The  high  character  of  the  Association’s  research  work 
is  recognized  in  scientific  circles.  Information  about  this  work 
should  be  available  to  the  entire  public,  especially  in  view  of 
the  misinformation  and  propaganda  that  have  been  so  widely 
circulated  in  recent  years. 

Another  publication  needed,  especially  in  these  days  when  the 
activities  of  trade  associations  are  being  evaluated  more  closely, 
is  a  booklet,  similar  to  one  issued  some  years  ago,  describing  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  Association’s  work  for  the  industry. 
Such  a  publication  would  be  useful,  not  only  in  giving  canners 
a  better  understanding  of  what  their  organization  does  and  how 
it  works,  but  also  in  acquainting  the  public  with  the  purposes 
and  policies  that  guide  the  Association. 

These  few  features  of  public  relation  activities  are  mentioned 
chiefly  to  emphasize  one  fact — that  what  the  Association  can 
accomplish  in  this  field  depends  largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon 
you  as  individuals.  The  Association  can  point  out  opportuni¬ 
ties,  it  can  provide  the  materials  or  tools  for  the  work,  but  it 
is  up  to  the  individual  canners  to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  and  to  use  the  materials.  Those  who  are  prepar¬ 
ing  the  material  for  your  use,  solicit  your  cooperation,  likewise 
your  help,  in  discovering  new  opportunities  or  new  ways  to 
make  the  work  more  effective. 

And  as  a  final  word,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  a 
job  which,  once  done  in  whole  or  in  part,  stays  done.  It  calls 
for  continuous  activity,  in  fact,  for  doing  the  job  over  and  over 
again. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Krimendahl. 

Washington  is  a  point  from  which  come  many  developments  of 
interest  in  the  industry,  particularly  in  the  way  of  legislation 
and  administrative  problems.  On  the  subject  of  recent  national 
developments  we  will  now  hear  from  one  who  is  in  close  touch 
with  what  is  happening  in  Washington.  I  take  considerable 
pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  H.  Thomas  Austern.  (Applause.) 

Recent  National  Developments 

By  H.  Thomas  Austern 
of  Association’s  Counsel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

you  will  remember,  perhaps,  that  at  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
vention  last  year  the  Senate  had  passed  the  Black-Connery 
Act  and  that  that  bill  had  made  adequate  provision  for  flexible 
hours  in  the  canning  business.  You  may  remember  that,  after 
the  bill  had  been  blasted  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
Special  Session,  the  House  recommitted  it.  In  his  annual 
message  in  January  the  President  renewed  his  demand  for 
Hour  and  Wage  legislation,  and  later  in  January  a  completely 
rewritten  bill  was  reported  and  once  again  was  stymied  in  the 
Rules  Committee.  Early  in  May,  however,  a  new  petition  was 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  House  and  the  bill  was  debated  and 
passed  on  May  24.  After  the  Conference  Committee  had 
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OFFICERS  NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION 
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i  IRA  E.  MERRILL,  President  PAUL  FISHBACK,  Secretary  JAMES  J.  REILLEY,  Retiring  President 

I  National  Food  Brokers  Association  National  Food  Brokers  Association  National  Food  Brokers' Association 

I  Merrill-Ranfft  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  James  J.  Reilley  Co. 

^  Toledo,  Ohio  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

j  struggled  for  two  weeks  to  reconcile  the  Senate  and  House  bills,’  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  you  work  more  than  44  hours,  that 

I  the  Conference  Committee  finally  reported  what  we  now  call  week  counts  as  one  of  your  nonconsecutive  14-week  exemption. 

I  the  Hour  and  Wage  or  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  After  you  have  used  up  the  14-week  exemption  as  to  any  par- 

i  I  suppose  there  is  no  necessity  for  reminding  you  that  this  ticular  employee  or  group  of  employees,  any  hours  worked  in 

*  Hour  and  Wage  statute  is  permanent  legislation  and  in  no  excess  of  44  in  a  week  must  be  paid  for  at  time  and  a  half, 

j  sense  is  a  temporary  or  an  emergency  enactment.  It  is  here  So  much  for  hours. 

^  to  stay.  We  must  look  at  the  words  of  the  law.  Unfortunately,  Another  part  of  the  law  provides  for  a  complete  exemption 
they  illustrate  what  Henry  Adams  once  said,  that  “Words  are  from  both  hours  and  wages  for  any  employee  engaged  in  canning 

I  slippery  and  thought  is  viscous,”  for  this  eleven-page  statute  “within  the  area  of  production.”  In  other  words,  if  your 

has  already  produced  two  volumes  of  annotations.  cannery  is  within  the  area  of  production,  as  defined  by  the 

We  cannot  this  morning  deal  with  everything  in  the  Wage  and  Administrator,  you  would  be  exempt  from  both  the  hour  and 

Hour  Act.  The  Association  has  circulated  two  very  comprehen-  wage  provision  and  you  would  not  have  to  concern  yourself 

sive  pamphlets  which  fully  explain  everything  about  the  act  with  this  14-week  business,  nor  would  you  have  to  pay  the 

and  contain  all  of  the  official  regulations.  There  is  some  warrant,  minimum  wage  specified  in  the  law. 

however,  in  reporting  on  the  subject  of  exemptions  for  the  Just  what  this  now  familiar  phrase  “area  of  production”  was 
canning  industry.  intended  to  mean  by  Congress  has  been  the  subject  of  inquiry 

In  one  respect,  the  "words  of  the  law  are  reasonably  clear  and  since  last  September.  Shortly  before  the  law  went  into  effect, 
there  is  one  thing  that,  as  counsel,  I  can  say  is  definite:  the  Administrator  Andrews  issued  a  regulation  defining  the  area 
catching  and  canning  of  fish  or  any  other  seafood  product  is  of  production.  That  regulation  said  that  a  cannery  located 
wholly  exempt  from  both  the  hour  and  wage  provisions,  although  within  the*  area  of  production  means  one  of  two  things,  either  a 
not  from  the  Child  Labor  provision.  cannery  located  on  a  farm,  processing  exclusively  what  is  raised 

With  respect  to  the  canning  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  there  are  on  that  farm,  or  a  cannery  located  near  a  farm,  but  which  does 
two  exemptions.  They  are  complicated,  they  overlap,  and  they  not  employ  more  than  seven  employees.  As  near  as  we  can  tell, 
afford  some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  interpretation  found  that  definition  does  not  cover  a  single  commercial  cannery  in 
in  the  law.  The  first  of  these  exemptions  relates  to  hours.  You  the  United  States  and  it  undoubtedly  completely  nullifies  the 

I  will  remember  that  Section  7  of  the  statute,  which  contains  what  Congressional  intention  that  some  canneries  should  be  considered 

s  usually  called  the  ceiling  for  hours  as  distinguished  from  “within  the  area  of  production”  and,  therefore,  exempt, 
he  floor  for  wages,  provides  for  no  daily  limitation.  It  simply  Almost'  immediately;  petitions  were  filed  to  amend  the 
ays  that  if  you  work  an  employee  more  than  44  hours  in  any  definition.  In  December  it  was  modified  to  include  a  slight 
i;e  week  the  excess  hours  must  be  paid  for  at  time  and  one-  change  for  edible  beans,  and  in  this  revision  a  new  idea- was 
alf  the  regular  rate.  '  introduced.  The  modified  regulation  for  beans  specified  that 

The  first  exemption  for  the  canning  industry  is  found  in  this  any  bean  elevator  would  be  considered)  within  the  area  of  pro- 

/rovision  requiring  overtime  for  excess  hours.  Section  7  (c)  duction  if  it  was'  the  first  concentration  point.  ■ 

‘ermits  a  canner  of  any  seasonal  or  perishable  fruit  or  Vegetable  You  see,  the  ditficuity  that  you  encounter  in  this  area  of 
0  work  the  employees  in  a  particular  factory  for  more  than  44"^  production,  or  area  of  confusion,  is  that  as  soon  as  you  use 
ours,  without  paying  overtime,  during  14  weeks  in  the  calendar  terms  to  define  the  area  of  production  you  have  to  define  the 
ear.  These  14  weeks  need  not  be  consecutive  nor  need  they  terms  that  you  use  to  define  the  area  of  production.  When  they 
!  C‘  the  same  for  each  group  of  employees.  In  other  words,  gentle-  defined  area  of  production  for  beans  to  say  first  concentration 
.nen,  you  may  work  as  long  as  you  desire  in  any  one  day.  If  the  point,  they  then  had  to  include  a  further  regulation  in  which 

total  number  of  hours  in  any  week  does  hot  exceed  44,  you  will  they  defined  “first  concentration  point.”  And  so  it  goes!  How- 

comply  with  the  statute.  If  in  any  particular  week  in  canning  ever,  after  about  three  postponements,  the  Administration  finally 
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held  a  hearing  two  weeks  ago  to  consider  what  the  area  of 
production  meant.  This  hearing  lasted  four  days  and  sometime 
in  the  near  future  Mr.  Andrews  will  either  issue  a  new  definition 
or  may  conclude  to  ask  Congress  to  clarify  the  law;  to  do  what 
someone  at  the  hearing  said  would  amount  to  “tossing  the 
problem  back  into  the  lap  of  Congress.”  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Andrews  has  already  informally  stated  to  one  branch  of  the 
Congress  that  he  wished  Congress  would  tell  him  what  “area 
of  production”  meant  because  he  could  not  determine  it  himself. 

In  short,  the  area  of  production  is  still  much  an  area  of  con¬ 
fusion  but  before  the  next  packing  season  there  will  be  some 
administrative  or  Congressional  clarification. 

Gentlemen,  this  federal  legislation,  establishing  a  fioor  for 
wages  and  a  ceiling  for  hours,  has,  I  repeat,  come  to  stay.  It 
is  essential  that  in  planning  your  own  operations  you  read  these 
explanatory  bulletins.  If  you  have  any  questions  after  you 
read  the  bulletins,  address  your  inquiries  to  the  Association.  I 
think  it  fairly  important,  no  matter  where  you  find  ultimately 
that  your  operations  rest  under  this  statute,  that  you  have  some¬ 
one  in  your  organization  check  the  regulations  concerning  keep¬ 
ing  of  records.  That  is  well  worth  doing. 

Since  time  permits  I  should  like  to  make  two  other  comments 
about  this  Wage  and  Hour  bill.  The  Federal  act  does  not 
recognize  piece  work.  Assuming  that  you  are  subject  to  the 
act — and,  unless  the  present  “area  of  production”  is  redefined, 
practically  every  commercial  cannery  now  is  subject — you  must 
recognize  that,  irrespective  of  how  you  pay  an  employee,  he  or 
she  must  be  paid  not  less  than  25  cents  an  hour.  This  means 
that  if  a  piece  worker  does  not  make  this  much  it  is  necessary 
to  add  an  amount  to  the  weekly  pay  which  will  make  the  hourly 
average  pay  for  that  week  not  less  than  25  cents.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  law  does  not  recognize  piece  work  as  such. 
It  recognizes  only  a  minimum  average  hourly  wage  of  25  cents. 

Lastly  on  this  subject,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  at  the  present 
time  and  during  the  year  1939  some  44  State  Legislatures  will 
meet.  A  model  State  labor  act  has  been  proposed  for  adoption 
in  those  States  which  do  not  already  have  minimum  wage 
legislation.  It  is  important  that  the  proposal  offered  in  your 
State  be  scrutinized  to  see  that  it  contains  adequate  provision 
for  the  necessities  of  the  canning  industry.  The  proposed  model 
law  has  no  such  exemptions.  It  is  incumbent  upon  every  canner 
and  every  State  association  to  follow  the  action  of  their  local 
legislature  on  these  State  hour  and  wage  proposals. 

LABELS — The  next  headline  phrase  in  this  political  diction¬ 
ary  is  “Principal  Panel”  That  is  a  phrase  which  during  the 
past  year  raised  a  great  deai  of  heat  but  shed  very  little  light 
and  which,  fortunately,  had  a  short  existence  in  proposed  food 
and  drug  regulations. 

As  was  prophesied  last  year,  the  75th  Congress  finally  enacted 
a  new  pure  food  and  drug  bill.  This  law  which  becomes  effective 
on  June  25th  next  culminated  five  years’  Congressional  struggle 
with  the  subject.  Shortly  after  the  law’s  enactment,  the 
Association  circulated  a  comprehensive  pamphlet  outlining  the 
history  and  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  new  law.  This 
pamphlet  merits  careful  reading. 

A  few  of  the  principal  changes  might  be  reported.  The  new 
law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  for 
any  food  a  definition  and  standard  of  identity.  Once  he  does 
so,  the  food  must  comply  with  that  standard  and  its  label  must 
bear  the  name  which  the  Secretary  provides  and  specifies.  If 
the  Secretary  does  not  establish  a  standard  of  identity  or  a 
definition  for  any  food,  the  packer  of  that  food  must  specify 
on  the  label  the  ingredients  which  it  contains. 

Let  me  take  succotash  as  a  single  illustration.  Not  that  I 
think  the  Administration  will  do  this,  but  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  establishes  a  definition  and  standard  of  identity  for 
succotash,  then  you  may  put  on  the  label  “succotash”  and  your 
product  must  conform  to  the  standard  of  identity  which  he 
establishes.  If,  however,  he  should  fail  to  establish  a  standard 
of  identity  or  a  definition  for  succotash,  you  would  have  to  list 
on  the  label  what  succotash  contains.  It  has  always  been  my 
impression  that  it  contains  some  corn  and  lima  beans. 

Since  it  will  take  a  very  long  time  to  establish  definitions  and 
standards  of  identity  for  these  foods,  the  law  further  provides 
that  the  Secretary  may  give  you  a  period  of  grace,  that  he  may 
grant  an  exemption  from  the  disclosure  of  ingredient  require¬ 
ment  for  any  food  which  he  believes  he  can  establish  under  a 


standard  of  identity.  The  statute  requires,  however,  that  he 
give  this  exemption  before  next  June. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration,  your  Association  has  filed  a  list  of  canned  foods  which 
can  be  defined  and  which  should  be  temporarily  exempted.  This 
includes  most  standard  canned  foods,  but  if  any  of  you  pack  a 
specialty  and  you  believe  that  you  can  establish  a  standard  of 
identity  for  it  and  need  not  disclose  the  particular  ingredients, 
then  it  is  important  that  you  immediately  submit  the  name  of 
your  product  with  a  statement  describing  it  in  order  that  your . 
exemption  may  be  allowed  before  next  June. 

The  law  also  re-enacts  the  provisions  of  the  McNary-Mapes 
Amendment  which  authorize  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  a 
minimum  standard  for  all  canned  foods  and  any  product  which 
does  not  comply  with  that  standard  must  bear  the  Substandard 
Legend,  or  what  is  in  the  trade  frequently  called  the  “crepe 
label.” 

It  is  important  to  know  that  under  the  new  law  the  existing 
standards  will  have  to  be  reissued.  The  old  law  is  repealed  as 
of  next  June  and  these  new  standards  must  be  issued  before 
then.  The  new  law  provides  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  cannot  issue  a  new  minimum  standard  of  quality  without 
holding  a  public  hearing  and  at  these  public  hearings  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  offered  for  revision,  discussion,  suggestions. 

I  might  say  that  last  week  the  hearings  were  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  a  proposed  minimum  standard  of  quality  for  canned 
tomatoes  and  the  hearings  in  connection  with  that  subject  and 
tomato  products  lasted  a  week,  night  and  day.  That  will  give 
you  some  notion  of  how  long  it  may  take  to  develop  all  of  the 
rest  of  these  standards  under  the  new  procedure. 

I  think  it  important,  gentlemen,  that  I  deal  with  one  aspect  of 
labeling  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act.  The  new  Food  and 
Drug  Act  requires  that  the  name  and  principal  place  of  business 
of  the  packer  or  distributor  must  be  stated  on  the  label.  It  also 
contains  a  new  section  (Section  403  (f))  which  specifies  that 
any  information  required  to  be  placed  on  the  label  must  be  placed 
as  prominently  and  conspicuously  as  information  not  required. 

In  connection  with  this  and  other  provisions  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  authority  to  issue  general  regulations. 

On  October  15th  the  Department  issued  proposed  regulations 
and  a  copy  was  sent  to  every  canner.  These  would  have  re¬ 
quired  that  all  information  required  under  the  act — that  is,  the 
name  of  the  product,  the  name  of  the  packer  or  distributor,  the  , 
net  weight,  and  other  information — would  have  to  be  contained 
on  the  “principal  panel”  of  the  label.  The  proposed  regulations 
also  specified  that  not  only  the  name  of  the  packer  or  the  dis¬ 
tributor  would  have  to  be  given  but  his  street  address  in  what¬ 
ever  place  his  factory  or  business  was  located. 

An  informal  public  hearing  was  held  on  November  17th  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  invited  criticism.  They  got 
it.  Practically  every  trade  and  affected  group  objected  to  the 
“principal  panel”  concept  and  to  the  requirement  of  a  street 
address.  Your  Association  filed  briefs  which  I  need  not  detail. 
However,  shortly  after  Christmas  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  issued  the  final  regulations  which  now  have  the  force 
of  law. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  take  sufficient 
time  to  read  those  regulations.  (See  The  Canning  Trade, 
January  16,  1939,  page  36).  While  the  direct  requirement  that 
all  the  information — the  name  of  the  product,  the  name  of  the  ■ 
packer,  the  net  weight  and  the  place  of  business — appear  on  the  ^ 
“principal  panel”  has  been  eliminated,  there  remains  a  very  • 
involved,  complicated  regulation  which  contains  six  paragraphs 
describing  circumstances  under  which  a  label  will  be  deemed 
improper. 

I  could  spend  the  next  three  hours  discussing  the  placement  1 
on  the  label  of  the  product  name,  the  net  weight,  and  the  packei  ■ 
name  and  place  of  business  in  the  light  of  these  six  paragraphs  y 
The  regulations  indicate  that  some  things  are  clearly  bad,  sucl  ^ 
as  obscuring  required  information  by  other  printed  matter,  hid  | 
ing  the  name  of  the  packer  in  some  obscure  corner  of  the  labe  ^ 
where  it  is  completely  concealed  in  a  mass  of  other  printec'  J 
matter.  But  there  remains  a  vast  shadow  area  in  which  eacf  ^ 
particular  label  must  be  considered  in  its  own  light.  a 

This  is  not  intended  to  frighten  any  canner  or  to  add  to  his  a 
current  difficulties,  or  to  indicate  that  the  Administration  is.  H 
acting  arbitrarily.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we  have  a  new  lav'  3 
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MODERN  PROFIT- SAVING  UNITS 


For  the  Manufacturers  of  Tomato  Products 


#  Profits  must  be  saved.  Magic,  "a  lucky  break," 
or  a  windfall  of  higher  prices  cannot  be  counted  on 
with  safety.  Profits  must  be  wrought  out  of  present 
manufacturing  costs  through  constructive  economies. 
One  of  the  positive  ways  to  reduce  costs  is  to  install 
modern  production  units — units  of  higher  efficiency 
that  save  product  and  time.  We  suggest  some  on 
this  page.  We  have  many  others  to  offer. 

Indiana  Juice  Extractors 

will  give  you  better  quahty  of  juice  at  greatly  reduc¬ 
ed  cost.  We  say  "Better  luice  at  Half  the  Cost." 
Many  packers  have  obtained  even  better  results.  For 
instance  two  packers  of  nationally  advertised  brands 
have  obtained  75  and  110  gallons  ^ 

per  minute  respectively  on  Indiana 
Extractors 


Juice  Heating  Equipment 
luice  Heating  Units  of  single 
or  triple  tank  constructi¬ 
on  that  supply  contin¬ 
uous  operation,  preser- 
ving  the  flavor,  the 
~  color  and  the  vitamin 


Model  "A"  Extractors  —  juice  as 
palatable  as  the  taste  of  a  luscious 
red-ripe  tomato  right  off  the  vine. 


content.  Langsenkamp 
units  are  built  right, 
and  will  give  better 
service  and  last  longer. 


IMPROVED  "39"  KOOK-MORE  KOILS 

Illustration  at  right  shows  improved  con-  ” 

struction  that  eliminates  charring  of  tank  .  [i  ,  ^ 

bottoms,  and  simplified  piping.  Kook-More 
Koils  cook  much  more  rapidly,  produce  a 
better  product  and  clean  more  easily. 

COMPLETE  COOKING  UNITS  Improved  design  of  the  most 

Complete  Cooking  units — tanks,  coils,  valves  efficient  cooking  coil  available, 
and  all  equipment  supplied  ready  to  set  up. 

Or  coils  will  be  furnished  alone.  We  supply  a- 

superior  cooking  tanks  of  stainless  steel, 

nickel,  monel  or  Red  Heart  Gulf  Cypress.  '  >  V 


LANGSENKAMP  3-WAY  VALVE 

Shown  in  stainless  steel  tank  above,  gives  a 
one-point  positive  control  of  contents  of  tank. 
Eliminates  any  probability  of  losing  valuable 
puree  or  catsup.  Supplied  separately  for 
installation  in  old  tanks. 


Lanssenkamp  Hot -Break 
Tank  for  Tomato  Juice. 


Indiana  Pulpers  and  Finishers 

The  complete  line  allows  a  se¬ 
lection  for  every  requirement. 
Sturdy  construction  enables 
them  to  handle  maximum  load 
with  ease.  Good  for  exception¬ 
ally  long  life.  Upkeep  negligible. 
Screens  seldom  wear  out.  Ab¬ 
solutely  sanitary.  Opened  ins¬ 
tantly  for  cleaning.  Screen 
changes  made  without  delaying 
production.  Afford  greater  ca- 

V9  new  E-Z-Adjust,  the  greatest  pulping  pacity  than  any  like  equipment, 
-oauction  unit  available,  permits  adjust-  ..  i,?!. 

'■•rit  for  any  degree  of  dryness  of  pomace  with  positive  dependability, 

■jthout  stopping  machine.  Saves  product, 
proves  quality.  The  above  illustration  Also  ask  for  copy  of  new  isi 

;  ws  simplicity  of  design,  its  sanitary  •  • 

onstruction  and  great  sturdiness.  and  improve! 


Instantly 

Adjustable 


H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 


** Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 
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and  we  have  new  label  regulations.  It  is  incumbent  upon  every 
canner  to  examine  these  regulations  and  to  make  a  good  faith 
effort  to  comply  with  them. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  in  exercising  its  administrative  discretion  will  act  reason¬ 
ably.  Any  canner  who  in  good  faith  endeavors  to  comply  will 
probably  encounter  little  difficulty.  Similarly,  where  there  are 
stocks  of  labels  on  hand  which  differ  only  in  minor  particulars 
from  these  regulation  requirements  it  is  probable  that  permission 
may  be  secured  to  use  up  those  label  stocks.  But  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  urge  a  careful  reading  of  that  bulletin  explaining 
the  law  and  of  these  regulations.  If  you  have  any  questions, 
you  might  address  them  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  report  on  the  Food  and  Drug  bill  must,  I 
think,  mention  the  untiring  work  of  Senator  Copeland,  the  late 
Senior  Senator  from  New  York.  As  Secretary  Wallace  said, 
this  new  law  is  truly  a  monument  to  him.  You  may  remember 
that  he  was  a  physician  by  profession  and  he  knew  about  public 
health.  He  was  an  experienced  public  health  official  and  he 
knew  that  you  had  to  have  enforceable  statutes.  He  was  a 
capable  legislator  and  he  knew  what  happened  in  Congress.  He 
was  patient  when  others  would  have  given  up.  Finally,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  can  assui’e  you  from  my  own  knowledge  that  he  was 
always  a  gentleman — courteous  in  debate,  in  conference,  or  in 
any  type  of  meeting.  To  the  extent  that  this  new  Food  and 
Drug  Act  represents  an  advance  in  the  public  interest  for  the 
protection  of  the  consumer  and  of  the  food  industry,  it  is  truly 
a  monument  to  Senator  Copeland  for,  as  you  may  know,  on 
June  17th  last,  thoroughly  fatigued  with  his  work  on  this  bill 
and  many  other  bills,  he  died  very  suddenly  in  Washington. 

Somewhat  related  to  the  Food  and  Drug  is  the  matter  of 
advertising.  Those  of  you  engaged  in  advertising,  either  directly 
or  cooperatively,  should  know  that  there  was  a  new  law  on  that 
subject  passed  last  year.  This  is  the  Wheeler-Lea  act.  It  not 
only  broadens  the  power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  but 
it  gives  it  considerable  jurisdiction  over  advertising  which  is 
false  or  misleading  in  any  material  respect.  The  Commission 
may  issue  cease  and  desist  orders.  Violators  of  those  orders 
may  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty,  and  the  Commission  likewise 
has  power  to  enjoin  violations  of  the  statute  and  to  enjoin  the 
dissemination  of  false  or  misleading  advertising. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Hour  and  Wage  law,  at  the  present  time 
every  one  of  the  44  States  is  considering  a  model  State  food  and 
drug  act.  After  the  Wiley  Act  was  passed  in  1907  there  was  an 
epidemic  of  State  legislation.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
many  proposals  for  food  and  drug  acts  in  the  States.  As  this 
situation  crystallizes  your  Association  will  send  you  full  infor¬ 
mation.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  necessity  for  uniform  State 
food  and  drug  laws,  uniform  not  only  among  themselves  but 
uniform  with  the  Federal  act,  because  unless  there  is  such  a 
uniformity  a  product  saleable  in  one  State  will  pot  be  saleable 
in  another,  and  a  label  proper  in  one  State  will  not  be  a  proper 
label  in  another.  It  is  important  that  the  State  associations 
and  every  canner  follow  this  matter.  We  will  keep  you 
thoroughly  advised,  through  the  reports  of  your  Legislation 
Committee,  as  to  what  proposals  ai-e  being  made. 

One  last  word.  The  new  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act 
requii’es  a  particular  type  of  guarantee  which  you  must  give 
to  your  buyer  in  order  to  protect  the  buyer.  This  morning  the 
Conference  Committee  is  considering  a  proposed  guarantee 
clause  which  will  be  recommended  to  the  industry.  If  this  is 
approved,  I  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  use  that  clause. 
The  use  of  any  other  may  lead  to  all  types  of  commercial 
difficulties.  Under  the  law  you  must  give  your  buyer  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  guarantee,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  recommend 
to  you  one  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Grocery  Conference 
Committee. 

♦  *  * 

Last  year  I  outlined  what  became  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938. 
In  general.  Congress  simplified  the  tax  structure.  Corporations 
were  divided  into  two  groups:  those  earning  $25,000  net  income 
and  those  earning  more.  Those  earning  less  than  $25,000  net 
income  had  no  undistributed  profits  tax.  They  paid  a  tax  rate  of 
from  12y2  per  cent  to  16  per  cent.  Corporations  earning  more 
than  $25,000  net  income  paid  what  I  call  a  vestige  of  the  un¬ 
distributed  profits  tax,  and  they  paid  a  rate  running  from  16  ^>4 
per  cent  to  19  per  cent. 


The  Congress  also  did  simplify  the  method  of  computing 
capital  gains. 

I  think  there  will  be  a  new  revenue  bill.  I  think  they  may 
well  eliminate  the  vestige  of  undistributed  profits  tax.  I  am 
afraid  this  may  mean  a  somewhat  higher  rate  for  general 
corporate  income  taxes.  It  is  difficult,  gentlemen,  at  this  time 
even  to  guess  what  will  happen  in  the  way  of  new  taxes.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  until  the  March  15  returns  are  in  can  the  Treasury 
officials  themselves  know  what  will  be  required.  The  ideal 
solution  would  be  to  appropriate  more  money  and  levy  less  taxes. 
Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  every  session  there  is  optimistic  talk 
that  taxes  are  going  to  be  decreased,  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
by  the  time  this  Congress  goes  home  there  will  be  no  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  and  probably  some  slight  increases  in  the  general  corporate 
tax  rate. 

A  word  about  the  Supreme  Court  which  this  year  is  not  under 
attack.  The  Supreme  Court  dealt  with  two  cases  which  should 
interest  you  as  canners.  In  the  first  case  it  held  that  the 
Wagner  National  Labor  Relations  Act  could  be  applied  to  a 
California  canner  who  packed  only  commodities  raised  in  the 
State  of  California  and  who  shipped  interstate  only  37  per  cent 
of  what  he  packed.  The  Supreme  Court  said  the  shipment  of 
37  per  cent  in  interstate  commerce  is  enough  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  applies  to  that  canner. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  dealt  with  a  Florida  statute  called 
the  Florida  Embossing  and  Labeling  Act.  Under  that  law  the 
State  of  Florida  required  that  every  can  be  embossed  with  the 
word  “Florida”  and  that  every  label,  be  it  packer  label  or 
private  brand  label,  must  bear  the  words  “pi'oduced  in  Florida.” 
The  Florida  canners  attempted  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of 
that  statute.  The  lower  Federal  court  threw  them  out,  dismissed 
the  bill.  The  Supreme  Court,  I  am  happy  to  report,  reversed 
that  decision  and  ordered  the  case  tried.  In  other  words,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  in  substance  that  the  Florida  canners  were 
entitled  to  go  to  trial  on  their  allegations  that  the  embossing 
provision  would  have  deleteriously  affected  their  product  and 
that  the  enforcement  of  that  labeling  requirement  would  have 
destroyed  their  private  label  business.  That  case  is  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  court  below  and  may  shortly  be  tried. 

In  Agriculture  there  is  a  new  catch  word.  It  is  called  “cost 
of  production.”  Eighteen  Senators  and  eight  Congressmen  have 
introduced  an  identical  bill  saying  that  the  farmer  shall  get  not 
less  than  his  cost  of  production.  I  doubt,  however,  if  there  wiU 
be  any  basic  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Control  statutes  but 
the  new  catch  word  on  that  subject,  as  I  say,  is  “cost  of 
production.” 

The  McNary  bill  has  been  introduced  again  to  put  the  canning 
industry  under  the  control  program  of  the  AAA.  The  bill  is 
endorsed  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  it  is 
endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Its  consideration 
may  afford  one  of  the  legislative  battles  of  1939. 

Two  other  subjects  briefly  and  then  I  am  done.  Under  Social 
Security  I  find  that  I  have  a  lot  of  notes  here  but  I  will  sum 
them  up.  That  act  will  be  amended  to  extend  the  coverage. 
The  problem  of  how  far  these  unemployment  insurance  tax 
.  statutes  should  cover  seasonal  workers  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  very  capable  committee  of  your  Association. 

It  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing,  gentlemen,  that  while 
originally  we  were  concerned  about  the  problem  of  seasonal 
workers  in  the  canning  industi’y  not  qualifying  for  benefits  and 
canners  having  to  pay  taxes  on  them,  we  now  discover,  to  our 
surprise,  that  a  great  many  seasonal  workers  who  work  only  in 
the  canning  industry  are  able  when  they  have  finished  working 
in  the  canning  industry  to  qualify  for  unemployment  benefits. 
It  is  a  sort  of  seasonal  bonus  and  the  result  is  that  the  funds 
attributable  to  the  particular  canning  companies  are  depleted 
and  these  companies  probably  never  will  be  able  to  get  reserves. 
As  I  say,  you  have  a  committee  working  on  that  and  you  will 
undoubtedly  be  fully  informed. 

CAN  SIZES — The  last  subject  I  have  is  “Can  Sizes.”  I  thinl: 
you  should  know  about  that  development.  Last  March,  for  three 
days  in  Washington  a  Congressional  Committee  held  a  hearing 
on  a  proposal  to  limit  the  packing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  tc 
seven  cans,  and  those  seven  cans  were  multiples  of  a  gallon: 
gallon,  half  gallon,  pint,  8  ounces,  4  ounces,  and  2  ounces.  The 
law  would  have  required  that  you  put  your  product  in  that 
can  and  in  no  other  can.  I  think,  at  the  end  of  the  hearings 
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the  Committee  understood  that  the  problem  was  somewhat  more 
complicated  than  that.  Incidentally,  they  produced  seven  cans 
and  they  said,  “There  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot  use  these 
cans.”  It  was  suggested  to  the  Committee  that  the  seven  cans 
exhibited  were  indeed  paint  cans  and  not  even  packer’s  cans. 

When  the  hearing  finished,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
wrote  a  letter  in  which,  in  effect,  he  told  the  canning  industry 
that  unless  the  canning  industry  got  busy  and  secured  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  a  program  on  simplification  of  containers  in 
the  industry  could  be  evolved  there  would  be  legislation. 

You  all  know  that  a  survey  was  made.  I  trust  that  you 
answered  the  questionnaire.  This  is  a  problem  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  either  must  solve  itself  or  the  Congress  or  the  State 
Legislatures  will  solve  it  for  you.  You  will  receive  very  shortly 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Simplification  of 
Containers.  In  considering  these,  I  again  urge  you  to  remember 
that  either  we  solve  this  problem  ourselves  or  it  will  be  solved 
for  us.  Please  cooperate. 

My  notes  shows  also  that  some  of  you  fruit  canners  benefit 
under  the  trade  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Whatever  you  think 
about  the  trade  treaty  program,  it  is  well  to  know  that  it  has 
helped  fruit  canners. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  report  that  the  catch  word  of  the  day  is 
“appeasement” — appeasement  of  business.  Mr.  Hopkins,  who 
has  been  occasionally  described  as  Santa  Claus  when  he  was 
running  WPA,  is  now  Secretary  of  Commerce.  There  is  going 
to  be  a  genuine  effort,  I  think,  to  foster  business  in  an  effort  to 
diminish  unemployment.  There  is  going  to  be,  at  least  vocally, 
a  great  era  of  cooperation  between  business  and  government, 
with  the  emphasis  on  increasing  sales  of  staple  commodities  to 
the  lower  income  brackets.  Without  question,  canned  foods  will 
share  in  this  movement  to  the  extent  that  it  is  successful. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  1939  will  bring  its  crop 
of  new  problems  and  will  require  the  coinage  of  new  catch  words. 
I  am  confident,  however,  that  through  your  individual  action  and 
through  the  collective  activity  in  the  National  Canners  and  your 
State  and  regional  associations  when  we  come  to  the  next  con¬ 
vention  we  may  file  the  report  for  each  of  you  under  the  happy 
catch  words  “1939  Successful.”  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  The  meeting  will  stand  recessed 
until  two  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

The  meeting  recessed  at  twelve  o’clock. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION  (2nd) 
January  23,  1939 

The  meeting  re-convened  at  two-twenty  o’clock.  President 
Mayer  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  Before  starting  this  afternoon’s 
session,  one  of  the  good  friends  of  the  canning  industry,  Mr.  W. 
E.  Nicholoy,  President  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association,  wishes  to  make  an  announcement. 

MR.  W.  E.  NICHOLOY  (Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio): 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me,  as  President  of  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association,  to  bring  you  greetings  from  our 
oi'ganization  and  to  extend  to  you  our  wishes  for  a  very  success¬ 
ful  convention.  Through  friendship  of  many  years,  as  well  as 
selfishly,  we  are  as  much  interested  in  your  success  as  you  are 
yourselves,  because,  unless  you  prosper,  neither  do  we. 

I  think  probably  the  reason  that  my  boss  suggested  that  I  had 
better  come  up  here,  if  he  could  arrange  it,  was  to  explain  to 
you  about  the  buttons,  “A  CAN  A  DAY  WILL  DO  IT!”  Again, 
we  had  a  selfish  interest,  in  a  way.  We  realize  the  condition  of 
the  canning  industry,  and  we  realize  the  condition  of  most 
industries  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  We  were  groping  around 
for  a  thought  as  to  what  we  could  do  to  help  to  contribute 
something  to  this  convention.  We  had  taken  out  all  of  the  heavy 
machinery  and  we  thought  it  was  up  to  us  to  do  something  to 
perhaps  offset  that. 

In  our  gropings,  one  of  the  members  of  our  Association  sent 
in  an  idea,  and  from  that  idea  grew  this  thought:  “A  Can  a  Day 
Will  Do  It!”  It  is  psychological  perhaps.  If  you  live  down 
in  Ohio,  where  I  happen  to  live  and  where  they  deliver  your 
coal  and  dump  it  by  the  side  of  the  road,  requiring  somebody  to 
carry  it  in  a  wheelbarrow,  or  you  do  yourself,  a  ton  of  coal 
in  the  road  out  there  looks  impossible  and  it  seems  a  tremend¬ 


ous  surplus.  If  there  was  only  one  wheelbarrow  load  out  there, 
you  would  not  hesitate  to  tackle  it. 

That  is  the  thought  back  of  “A  Can  a  Day  Will  Do  It!”  If 
every  family  in  the  United  States  would  consume  one  can  of 
some  kind  of  canned  foods  daily  from  February  1st  to  June  1st 
they  would  have  consumed  in  the  neighborhood  of  173  million 
cases.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  take  your  pencil  out  and  figure  it 
up.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  with  anything  like  that  there 
will  be  empty  warehouses  by  June  1st,  or  sooner. 

One  man  to  whom  we  talked  about  it  said  it  would  be  terrible 
if  anything  like  that  happened;  they  would  start  building  new 
canning  factories  and  they  would  have  to  produce  more  canned 
foods.  I  know  you  folks  will  admit  that  that  would  be  terrible, 
if  canned  foods  did  not  have  the  merit  to  carry  on  after  they 
were  once  sold.  We  all  know  that  they  do  have  that  merit. 

We  had  hoped  that  at  this  convention  this  thought  of  “A  Can 
a  Day  Will  Do  It!”  will  kind  of  take  hold  a  little  bit,  and 
perhaps  carry  on  and  contribute  something  to  the  success  of 
the  industry,  not  merely  as  a  “flash  in  the  pan”  but  something 
that  will  grow  and  continue  to  be  of  benefit. 

I  cannot  smile  and  quit  without  saying  something  of  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  your  Association  and  ours. 
During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  growing  bond  of 
friendship  between  these  two  Associations,  which,  to  us  at  least 
and  I  hope  to  you,  means  a  lot.  Having  been  on  both  sides  of 
the  picture — a  canner  years  ago,  and  then  eventually  a  ma¬ 
chinery  man — I  perhaps  can  appreciate  it  more  than  you  folks 
who  have  been  in  the  canning  business  all  the  time,  or  in  some 
one  branch  of  it.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  through  your  offices 
in  Washington,  and  through  your  officers,  we  have  had  most 
friendly  relations,  relations  which  I  am  sure  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue.  I  want  to  say  to  you  again  that  as  far  as  our  Association 
is  concerned  we  appreciate  it  very  much. 

I  thank  you  for  this  privilege.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  This  afternoon’s  session  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  economic  research  as  related  to  the 
merchandising  problems  of  the  industry.  Mr.  Cannon,  who  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Research, 
is  known  to  all  canners  through  his  former  service  as  President 
of  the  Association,  and  his  various  activities  in  Association 
matters.  The  report  he  will  make  contains  the  results  of  an 
intensive  study  by  the  Committee  that  was  appointed  last  fall, 
by  authority  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

It  gives  me  considerable  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  Cannon. 

i 

Economic  Research 

By  H.  L.  Cannon 

Bridgeville,  Delatvare,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Economic  Research,  of  the  National 
Canners  Association 


The  Economic  Research  Committee  is  pleased  to  report  to  you 
that  its  recommendations  with  respect  to  a  program  have 
been  approved,  first  by  the  Administrative  Council  and  second 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  that  there  has  been  included  in 
the  budget  for  the  coming  year  an  item  covering  that  part  of 
the  expense  of  this  work  which  will  fall  upon  the  Association. 

It  was  recognized  that  economic  research  is  a  long-time 
activity,  but  one  that,  like  technical  research,  can  yield  results 
of  practical  application  as  the  work  progresses.  It  was  recog¬ 
nized  also  that  economic  research  can  be  successfully  carried  on 
for  an  industry  only  if  that  industry  gives  the  necessary  co¬ 
operation,  both  in  financing  and  in  furnishing  information. 
The  Committee  fully  appreciated  that  the  entire  field  of  economic 
research  on  the  industry  could  not  be  attacked  at  one  time,  and 
that  this  would  necessitate  the  selection  of  one  or  more  phases 
to  be  investigated  and  studied  at  the  outset.  In  the  selection  of 
such  subjects  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  choose  those  which, 
from  preliminary  consultations  and  from  information  developed 
by  the  Association’s  Statistical  Division  in  the  course  of  its 
work,  were  found  to  be  basic  factors  in  the  industry’s  set-up  and 
operation,  and  likewise  of  timely  importance.  Such  selection 
would  have  the  advantage  of  capitalizing  on  current  interest, 
and  therefore  give  prospects  of  better  cooperation  from  the 
industry.  Selection  of  an  appropriate  agency,  or  agencies,  to 
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conduct  the  various  phases  of  a  research  program,  it  was 
realized,  would  he  determined  largely  by  the  nature  of  the  work 
it  was  decided  to  undertake. 

Accordingly,  the  general  program  as  projected  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  contemplates  both  research  work  conducted  by  some  out¬ 
side  agency  and  correlated  work  carried  on  by  the  Association 
itself. 

The  subjects  of  research,  it  was  found  by  the  Committee,  can 
be  placed  in  four  or  five  general  groups,  such  as  (1)  proper 
financing,  (2)  competition,  (3)  distribution,  (4)  consumption, 
and  (5)  government  relations.  Under  each  of  these  would  be, 
of  course,  a  number  of  separate  yet  related  subjects. 

The  Committee  recommended  that,  in  the  general  fields  just 
mentioned,  the  first  work  to  be  done  by  the  independent  research 
agency  should  be  that  on  financing;  that  this  work  be  under¬ 
taken  as  early  as  practicable  and  be  pushed  to  completion  as 
rapidly  as  possible;  and  that  in  the  collection  of  confidential 
data  from  canners,  the  services  of  the  Association’s  Statistical 
Division  be  utilized  so  far  as  practical  and  advantageous. 

If  it  is  feasible  to  undertake  a  concurrent  study  of  a  second 
subject,  the  Committee  recommended  that  this  should  be  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  that  the  study  should  be  designed  to  develop 
information  on  functions  and  factors  in  the  distribution  process 
(broker,  wholesaler,  retailer,  chain  store)  and  some  measures 
of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  relations  of  these 
factors  and  the  volume  of  business  handled  through  different 
channels,  as  well  as  the  relative  cost  of  such  handling. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Statistical  Division  of  the 
Association  undertake  studies,  based  largely  on  data  already 
available  or  easily  obtainable  in  the  course  of  its  work,  on 
market  practices,  adjustment  of  production  to  demand,  climato¬ 
logical  factors  affecting  yields,  and  the  geographical  distribution 
of  shipments. 

The  Committee  proposed  its  program  as  a  means  of  developing 
a  fund  of  authentic  facts  about  the  industry  and  its  operations 
as  a  whole,  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  upon  which  the 
individual  canner  may  build  his  own  production  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  plans.  The  program  as  conceived  by  the  Committee,  is  not 
designed  to  find  a  substitute  for  individual  planning,  or  for 
individual  initiative.  It  does  not  aim  to  develop  merchandising 
schemes  and  formulas.  Instead,  the  whole  thought  is  to  develop 
the  information  that  will  ensure  more  intelligent  production 
and  merchandising  methods,  and  along  with  them,  sounder  tela- 
tions  with  agriculture,  with  related  industries  and  trades,  with 
bankers,  and  with  the  government. 

The  Committee  in  submitting  this  report  fully  appreciates 
that  it  can  no  more  predict  the  full  scope  and  character  of  the 
work  that  may  eventually  be  undertaken  in  an  economic  research 
program,  and  the  results  that  will  accrue  from  it,  than  could 
the  Committee  which  guided  the  scientific  research  program  in 
its  early  days.  At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  feels  confident 
that  in  economic  research  the  Association  has  an  opportunity 
for  constructive  service  that  can  be  made  as  valuable  to  the 
industry  as  its  scientific  research  activities. 

And,  finally,  may  I  emphasize  what  is  the  most  important 
fact  with  respect  to  the  entire  program,  which  is  simply  this — 
A  research  program  of  the  character  contemplated  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  can  be  successfully  carried  out  only  if  the  individual 
members  of  the  canning  industry  are  willing  to  do  their  part, 
that  is,  to  supply  the  facts  which  make  up  the  material  for 
study.  Each  one  of  you  will  be  asked,  at  one  time  or  another, 
upon  one  subject  or  another,  to  supply  information  essential  to 
getting  a  complete  industry  picture.  The  Committee  has 
projected  this  program  in  the  belief  that  you  will  cooperate. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  There  seems  to  be  no  need  of  my 
introducing  the  next  speaker  who  has  for  many  years  given 
the  Association,  as  well  as  the  industry,  the  advantages  of  his 
sound  and  constructive  guidance  and  counsel.  I  do  not  know 
what  Judge  Covington  will  say  to  you  this  afternoon  on  what 
the  future  holds  for  our  industry,  but  I  am  certain  that  it  will 
be  something  that  will  be  helpful  in  carrying  out  our  plans  for 
the  future.  Judge  Covington.  (Applause.) 


What  of  the  Future? 

By  Judge  J.  Harry  Covington 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Counsel  for  the 
National  Canners  Association 

IN  part  the  Judge  said: 

The  topic  given  my  address  today  is  “What  of  the  Future?” 
But  there  need  be  no  notion  among  you  that  what  I  have  to 
say  will  be  either  startling  or  prophetic.  A  few  observations 
concerning  what  it  seems  to  me  you  may  wisely  do  in  the  future 
for  your  welfare  is  the  scope  of  what  I  dare  say. 

Today  I  undertake  to  urge  you  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for 
intensive  economic  research  in  relation  to  all  the  fundamental 
factors  which  may  apply  to  the  canning  industry.  For  whatever 
problem,  from  the  many  which  the  economists  will  say  must  be 
considered  in  a  complete  study  of  the  industry,  may  be  first 
scientifically  studied,  it  will  be  found  to  stem  back  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  sound  raw  food,  efficiently  and  sanitarily  processed,  and 
to  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  profit  under  conditions  of  fair  com¬ 
petition.  That  conception  has  been  my  slogan  for  years. 

Let  me,  with  all  the  earnestness  I  possess,  say  to  you  that  a 
program  of  penetrating  economic  research  for  the  canning 
industry  is  peculiarly  vital  at  this  time.  In  years  past  the 
Association  has  performed  major  services  for  the  canners  in 
the  fields  of  production  and  distribution.  The  scientific  research 
in  its  laboratories,  or  sponsored  by  it  in  the  universities,  has 
constituted  a  great  contribution  to  the  mastery  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  processing  of  wholesome,  nutritious  and  eco¬ 
nomical  canned  foods.  Its  information  services  have  enabled 
canners  to  have  an  accurate  statistical  background  for  their 
operations,  and  thus  to  have  a  reasonable  guide  to  provident 
distribution.  But,  assuming  the  efficacy  of  the  present  methods 
of  canned  foods  production  as  developed  through  the  scientific 
work  of  the  Association,  the  existing  Association  services  as 
aids  to  distribution  cannot  constitute  a  complete  source  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  solution  of  the  varied  problems  of  the  canner 
today.  The  economics  of  his  business — as  is  the  case  in  these 
troublous  times  with  all  important  business — is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  complicated,  and  the  whole  field  of  economic  research 
must  be  invaded  and  plowed  if  the  ripe  fruit  of  restoration  of 
stable  success  in  the  industry  is  to  result.  To  that  great  labor 
the  National  Canners  Association  may  well  dedicate  itself  with 
greater  assurance  of  success  than  can  any  individual  or  corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  industry  or  any  other  organized  agency,  public  or 
private. 

To  say  that  the  canning  industry,  in  the  present  stage  of  its 
expansive  development,  has  but  the  two  problems  of  production 
and  distribution  is  to  put  the  case  for  the  industry  into  the 
small  shell  of  narrow  over-simplification.  The  varied  branches 
of  the  two  generalized  problems  demand  the  critical  analysis  of 
the  expert.  Just  what  are  the  sound  relations  between  grower 
and  canner;  in  what  manner  should  there  be  an  educational 
program  for  the  grower  concerning  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  production;  what  shall  be  the  method  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  to  the  average  canner  the  wastefulness  of  excess  canning 
capacity.  Assuming  wholesomeness  and  food  value,  what  par¬ 
ticular  characteristics  make  the  greatest  appeal  to  the  public; 
in  other  words,  what  constitutes  the  intelligent  public  demand 
in  the  field  of  selection.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  challenging 
questions  to  he  answered  in  the  canners’  guide  to  progress  and 
success. 

At  this  time  the  canner  of  America  must  demand  ideas — 
ideas  based  upon  all  the  available  knowledge  concerning  all  the 
problems  which  bear  upon  his  business. 

Let  the  members  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  have  the  courage 
to  face  the  facts — or  if  you  please,  admit  the  lack  of  them.  In 
many  respects,  notwithstanding  the  efficiency  of  many  of  the 
canning  concerns,  the  canning  industry  has  been  in  a  sense  a 
haphazard  one.  Much  too  little  has  been  comprehended  about 
the  basic  principles  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  successful 
enterprise.  Uncertainty  of  knowledge  has  caused  timidity  or 
mistaken  action.  Who  has  been  able  to  stand  in  the  industrial 
highroad  and  say  to  the  Government  that  its  aid  to  farmers’ 
groups  by  large  loans  for  canning  purposes  has  done  the  farmers 
no  good,  and  has  left  hut  a  trail  of  financial  wreckage  in  the 
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THAXK  YOU  FOR  YOUR 

FAVORABLE  COMMENT 

AT  THE  RECENT  CONVENTION 

THESE  ARE  TWO  OF  THE  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT  AT 
OUR  FACTORY.  WE  ARE  GRATIFIED  BY  THE  NUMBER  OF  OUR  FRIENDS  WHO 
CAME  OUT  TO  OUR  PLANT  TO  SEE  THE  LATEST  IN  CAN  MAKING  EQUIPMENT. 


This  is  our  Air  Tester  with  meehanieal 


diseharge  turret.  No  faulty  ean  escapes  it. 


The  Cameron  No.  51  Kotarv  Closing  Machine. 


This  is  one  of  our  many  types  of 
Cameron  Automatic  Closing  Machines. 

We  also  make  the  vacuum  type  of  Closing 
Machine  for  either  round  or  square  cans. 


The  Cameron  307  Air  Can-Tester. 
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canning  industry?  Soundly  developed  economic  studies  would 
have  enabled  the  spokesmen  of  the  canners  to  have  talked  with 
persuasive  conviction  at  the  very  seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 

No  more  menacing  action  to  the  canner  by  the  agents  of  the 
public  in  Washington  has  been  evolved  than  that  of  the  so-called 
“easy  money,”  loaned  on  the  false  promise  of  aid  to  agriculture. 
An  authoritative  study  will,  I  am  confident,  demonstrate  that  it 
is  not  easy  money  which  is  needed  for  the  canner,  but  a  strong 
financial  structure  for  the  industry  built  upon  conservative  bank 
credits,  under  such  conditions  that  private  investment  in  the 
industry  is  safe  if  there  is  highly  trained  private  management. 
And  that  sermon  can  be  effectively  preached  only  when  there  is 
a  competent  economic  study  of  the  pertinent  financial  facts 
relating  to  the  industry. 

Lord  Carson  (more  familiarly  known  as  the  great  Sir  Edward 
Carson)  a  good  many  years  ago  told  a  story  of  an  Irish  orator 
at  a  London  political  meeting.  He  had  fulminated  for  about  an 
hour  on  Ireland’s  rights  when  a  man  in  the  audience  called  out: 
What  do  you  Irish  want  anyhow?  The  orator  replied,  “We  are 
not  quite  certain  just  what  we  do  want,  but,  by  God,  we  are 
bound  to  have  it  just  the  same.” 

In  these  times  fulmination  without  complete  information  will 
avail  the  business  man  not  at  all.  It  is  difficult  enough  if  the 
facts  in  his  favor  are  known  and  well  nigh  invincible,  and  if 
there  is  a  flaw  in  his  intellectual  weapons  he  fights  in  vain. 
Not  only  must  he  know  what  he  wants,  but  that  knowledge  must 
be  as  a  sign-post  on  the  highway. 

Just  a  few  words  more  about  the  range  of  economic  research 
for  the  canning  industry.  We  must  not  forget  that  there  are 
more  than  two  hundred  actively  moving  canned  foods.  They 
are  produced  and  sold  over  the  entire  United  States.  And,  as 
James  Bryce  once  said,  the  United  States  has  the  expanse  and 
varied  conditions,  social  and  economic,  of  a  continent.  Who 
knows  at  this  time  the  country’s  capacity  to  consume  canned 
foods  if  budgetary  studies  made  possible  convincing  public 
statements  concerning  distribution  of  moderate  incomes?  The 
Brookings  Institution,  in  its  work,  “America’s  Capacity  to  Con¬ 
sume,”  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  each  touched  upon  the  problem  of  food  sale 
and  purchase  but  they  only  scratched  the  surface.  To  be  of 
fundamental  value  any  economic  survey  of  the  canning  industry 
must  be  both  comprehensive  in  scope  and  searching  in  detail. 
Only  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  institution  such  as  the 
National  Canners  Association  can  the  necessary  endeavor  be 
instituted  and  carried  on. 

Do  not  imagine  that  the  necessity  for  ramifying  economic 
research  is  being  overstressed  by  me.  Whether  one  thinks  in 
terms  of  business  or  directly  of  Government,  the  complexities 
that  beset  us  as  a  people  today  rise  like  a  spectre  to  test  the 
clarity  and  permanence  of  the  national  vision.  As  long  ago  as 
1930  the  versatile  English  historian,  H.  G.  Wells,  said:  “It  is 
a  race  between  education  and  catastrope.”  And  that  there  was, 
and  is,  in  this  country  a  degree  of  lethargy  and  a  lack  of 
creative  intellectual  vigor  is  illustrated  by  the  statement  of 
Merle  Thorpe  in  this  little  book  “How’s  Business”,  written  in 
1931,  before  the  Hoover  Administration  had  been  in  office  two 
vears.  One  of  the  most  intriguing  short  chapters  is  entitled 
“Let  Washington  do  it.”  In  it  he  said:  “As  a  people  we  have 
come  to  expect  the  Federal  government  to  perform  economic 
miracles.  ‘Pass  a  law’  has  become  the  national  panacea.” 

In  1904 — thirty-four  years  ago — ^before  he  became  President 
ind  before  he  had  any  thought  of  public  office,  but  when  he  was 
imply  an  exceedingly  able  teacher  of  and  authority  on  politics 
nd  economics,  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  an  address  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking  in  New  York  City,  said:  “I  do 
ot  predict  revolution,  social  or  economic,  but  if  it  transpires 
^  will  be  because  business  men  have  not  been  sufficiently 
houghtful.” 

The  President  of  the  United  States  said  a  year  or  so  ago 
hat  we  of  this  country  have  a  rendezvous  with  destiny.  Per- 
aps;  but  placing  my  dependence  less  on  prophesy  than  on  in- 
ormed  energy,  I  vastly  prefer  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  canning 
ndustry  is  concerned  it  has  a  compelling  engagement  in  the 
ell  defined  field  of  specialized  intelligence.  May  I  urge,  there- 
ore,  that  there  be  no  laggard  voice  among  the  members  of 
I  he  Association  for  the  proposed  program  for  economic  research. 


PRESIDENT  MAYER:  Thank  you  very  much.  Judge 
Covington. 

Those  of  you  that  were  here  last  year  know  what  a  treat  you 
have  in  store  in  our  next  speaker.  Dr.  Carothers,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  in  Lehigh  University,  is 
known  to  you  through  his  writings  and  his  broadcasts.  We  have 
prevailed  on  him  to  give  us  some  of  his  own  experience  in  the 
matter  of  Economics  as  applied  to  Research.  I  am  sure  that 
he  has  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  message  for  you. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr.  Carothers.  (Applause.) 

Excerpts  from  an  Address 

By  Dr.  Neil  Carothers 

Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration, 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

This  country  is  ready  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  depression. 

There  is  a  vast  dammed-up  consumer  demand  waiting  for 
production.  There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  stored-up  capital 
begging  for  an  opportunity  for  investment.  There  is  a  tremend¬ 
ous  need  for  new  buildings  and  new  equipment  and  new  ma¬ 
chinery  to  replace  equipment  grown  obsolete  without  replacement. 
And  these  forces  cannot  much  longer  be  denied. 

The  economist  recognizes  a  situation  in  industry  which  busi¬ 
ness  men  do  not  always  see.  General  conditions  are  an  average 
of  the  condition  of  all  enterprises.  Business  men  generally  think 
of  the  condition  of  their  own  business  as  a  part  of  the  general 
business  situation.  For  them  prosperity  means  prosperity  for 
their  particular  line  of  production.  Depression  means  to  them 
depression  in  their  own  special  field. 

And  most  of  the  time  this  is  true.  But  by  no  means  always. 
At  all  times  there  are  special  areas  of  industry  which  are 
reversing  the  general  trend  in  their  own  experience.  And  always 
there  are  certain  industries  and  certain  particular  companies 
which  are  losing  money  in  prosperity  and  also  there  are  those 
which  are  making  profits  in  depression.  Believe  it  or  not  there 
are  many  companies  which  have  made  fair  dividends  every  year 
from  1929  to  1939.  And  similarly,  there  were  some  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  some  companies  which  were  most  unsuccessful  in  the 
hectic  boom  days  from  1924  to  1929.  One  of  the  most  spectacular 
business  failures  of  our  time  occurred  in  the  midst  of  general 
prosperity.  The  anthracite  industry  lost  ground  steadily  during 
the  boom  period.  The  railroads  have  been  going  backward  pretty 
steadily  since  1920. 

As  I  have  said,  the  coming  year  should  be  a  better  year  than 
1938.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  better  year.  But  that  does  not 
necessarily  guarantee  that  it  will  be  a  better  year  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry.  For  its  condition  depends  not  only  on  general 
conditions  but  also  on  the  special  conditions  which  prevail  in 
this  particular  industry. 

Last  year,  I  recall,  I  told  you  that  in  my  judgment  as  an 
economist  you  were  much  more  than  a  mere  business  trying  to 
make  profits.  I  told  you,  that,  as  I  saw  the  matter,  you  were  a 
mighty  force  for  the  improvement  of  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people,  a  great  agency  in  the  solution  of  man’s  oldest  and 
bitterest  problem,  the  problem  of  poverty.  I  assure  you  that  in 
one  year  my  opinion  on  that  matter  has  not  changed. 

But  relatively  you  are  a  new  industry.  And  economically 
you  are  a  most  peculiar  industry.  One  of  the  very  special 
peculiarities  is  the  economic  peculiarity  that  the  value  of  your 
product  is  very  high  compared  with  the  cost  of  capital  equip¬ 
ment  to  set  up  a  plant.  The  value  of  your  product  is  high  in 
relation  to  your  fixed  investment.  Wherever  we  find  an  industry 
of  this  kind,  we  find  extreme  intensity  of  competition.  And  we 
usually  find  a  very  large  and  troublesome  fringe  of  fly-by-night, 
in-and-out  producers  who  set  up  shop  on  a  shoe-string. 

You  have  grown  faster  than  plans  and  procedures  to  guide 
this  growth.  Your  development  and  progress  technically  have 
been  marvelous,  one  of  the  industrial  wonders  of  a  wondrous  age. 
But  you  have  not  had  time  to  study  your  own  practices. 

There  are  various  ways  to  solve  the  problems  of  your  industry. 
One  way  is  to  let  nature  take  its  course.  Let  each  member  of 
the  industry  fight  his  way  through  as  best  he  can.  Let  each 
member  set  up  his  own  procedures  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost.  After  a  while  the  survivors  will  probably  establish 
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some  sort  of  stability  in  the  industry.  I  might  say  in  passing 
that  economic  history  shows  that  this  dog-eat-dog  method  of 
solving  an  industry’s  problems  has  not  always  worked  out,  and 
when  it  has  it  has  frequently  resulted  in  monopoly  conditions 
which  had  the  Sherman  Act  after  the  industry. 

Another  method  of  approach  is  to  find  out,  if  it  is  possible, 
just  what  is  wrong  with  the  industry,  if  anything.  The  solution 
here  is  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  industry  by  a  patient 
study  of  its  nature,  its  operations,  its  practices,  its  dangers,  and 
its  prospects. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  question  of  research.  There  are  in 
general  two  types  of  business  and  industrial  research.  Technical 
research  investigates  the  scientific  and  strictly  technical  aspects 
of  the  industry.  It  has  to  do  with  the  physical  or  the  chemical 
or  the  electric  or  the  metallurgical  problems  of  the  industry. 

The  second  type  of  research  is  of  a  distinctly  different  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  economic.  It  gathers  facts  and  figures  about  the 
industry.  It  provides  information  about  costs,  materials,  and 
markets.  It  is  continuous  and  regular  in  its  operations.  It 
provides  useful  information  in  much  the  same  fashion  that  cer¬ 
tain  government  bureaus  provide  information.  This  type  of 
research  has  not  been  so  widely  established  in  America  as 
technical  research,  but  it  is  becoming  more  widely  established 
all  the  time,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  no  great  industry 
can  live  successfully  without  its  regular  statistical  and  economic 
bureau.  The  National  Canners  Association  has  established  a 
statistical  bureau,  which  is  excellent  in  quality  and  extremely 
useful  in  its  operations. 

But  under  special  conditions  and  for  special  reasons  it  is 
sometimes  desirable  for  an  industry  to  make  a  special  type  of 
research.  It  is  a  special,  one-time  survey  of  the  whole  industry. 
It  simply  undertakes  to  find  out  what  the  industry  does  and 
how  and  why.  It  examines  the  practices,  the  methods,  the  com¬ 
petition  conditions,  the  finances,  the  credit  methods,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  methods,  the  markets,  and  the  probable  future  of  the 
industry. 

Such  surveys  have  been  made  in  a  few  industries,  sometimes 
by  the  industries  themselves,  sometimes  by  outsiders,  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  government.  The  most  elaborate  investigation  of 
that  kind  in  history  was  the  survey  made  of  banking  methods  in 
the  United  States.  It  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself,  always,  is:  What  will 
such  a  research  project  find  out?  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
nobody  knows.  If  you  knew  in  advance  just  what  you  would 
find,  you  would  not  have  to  make  the  research  survey.  What 
you  want  to  find  out  is  just  what  practices  of  the  industry  are 
unwise,  just  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  industry,  just  how 
the  welfare  of  the  industry  can  be  promoted. 

If  a  research  survey  should  disclose  certain  weaknesses  or 
undesirable  trade  practices  or  unfair  methods  of  competition  in 
your  industry,  it  w'ould  not  necessarily  involve  any  disruption 
or  disturbance  of  the  industry.  It  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  this  Association  to  determine  first  what  could  be  done  to 
correct  those  deficiencies  and  second  whether  it  should  be  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  project  might  develop  highly  con¬ 
structive  and  progressive  changes.  It  need  not  be  wholly  critical 
and  destructive.  It  might  point  out  economies  for  the  whole 
industry.  It  might  suggest  new  materials  or  new  markets  or 
new  methods  of  distribution.  Here  again  it  would  be  wholly  a 
matter  for  the  members  of  this  Association  to  decide  whether 
these  new  processes  and  methods  should  be  installed.  I  rather 
gather  that  a  little  phrase  in  the  new  wage  and  hour  law  is 
giving  some  of  you  very  serious  concern.  Last  year  I  was 
talking  to  a  canner,  and  I  said  “How  will  the  new  wage-hour 
law  affect  you.”  And  he  said:  “It  does  not  affect  us  at  all.  We 
are  exempt.”  A  survey  of  your  industry  a  year  ago  would  have 
found  in  the  proposed  new  law  that  very  peculiar  phrase  and 
would  have  said:  “Watch  out.” 

And  finally,  a  research  project  might  find  very  little  on  which 
to  base  definite  and  vital  changes  of  policy.  Even  in  that  un¬ 
likely  event,  it  would  be  worth  while.  For  it  would  at  least  tell 
you  that  there  is  not  under  present  conditions  any  possibility 
of  finding  out  what  is  wrong  with  the  canning  industry.  Or  it 
would  tell  you  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  that  is  wrong.  In 
either  event  you  would  know  where  you  stand.  And  at  the 
present  moment  I  gather  there  are  many  of  you  who  are  not 


sure  where  you  do  stand  or  what  will  be  the  future  of  this 
mighty  industry,  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  American  life. 
It  is  too  fine  and  vital  an  industry  to  be  living  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  to  stabilize  it  and  to 
guarantee  for  its  competent  members  a  decent  return  for  their 
enterprise. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  four  o’clock. 

TUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION  (3rd) 
January  24,  1939 

The  third  general  session  of  the  convention  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  convened  at  ten-twenty  o’clock.  President 
Mayer  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  Yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Cameron,  called  up  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Cameron  was  very  seriously  ill  with  a  cold  and  the 
doctor  ordered  him  to  bed,  with  instructions  to  cancel  all  speak¬ 
ing  engagements. 

1  trust  that  it  will  meet  with  your  approval  that  we  have 
abandoned  tomorrow’s  general  session  and  will  finish  our  full 
session  today.  This  will  enable  all  of  you  who  wish  to  do  so 
to  make  engagements  for  tomorrow. 

Our  first  speaker  this  morning  is  a  man  known  personally  or 
by  name  and  accomplishments  to  all  of  you  who  have  followed 
the  deliberations  of  our  National  Congress.  Representing  a 
State  which  is  becoming  very  important  in  the  canning  industry, 
and  conversant  with  many  of  the  industry’s  problems,  he  will, 
I  know,  have  a  message  of  interest  and  value  to  every  one  ot  us. 

It  is  with  a  very  considerable  pleasure  that  I  introduce  the 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  United  States  Senator  from  Florida. 
(Applause,  members  rising.) 

Machinery  and  Unemployment 

Excerpts  from  address  of 
Senator  Claude  Pepper 
of  Florida 


There  are  some  who  think  that  a  return  of  prosperity  will 
solve  the  unemployment  problem.  They  might  as  well  expect 
the  unemployment  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  return  of  the 
buggy  factories  as  to  anticipate  that.  In  fact,  economists  dis¬ 
closed  recently  in  a  hearing  before  the  O’Mahony  Committee  in 
Washington,  that  if  we  had  now  the  same  relative  prosperity 
which  the  nation  enjoyed  in  1929,  there  would  be  at  least  six 
million  people  unemployed.  In  1936  we  came  within  5  per  cent 
of  producing  as  many  goods  in  quantity  in  this  country  as  we 
produced  in  1929.  While  there  were  perhaps  only  four  million 
unemployed  in  1929,  in  1937  there  were  at  least  ten  million 
unemployed. 

The  machine  age  is  with  us.  In  spite  of  all  of  its  virtues,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  given  us  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  we  could  ever  have  enjoyed  the  other  way,  it  is  yet 
a  fact  that  with  our  economy  organized  as  it  is,  there  will  never 
be  an  opportunity  in  private  industry  for  anything  like  the  men 
and  women  of  this  country  who  need  to  work  and  want  to  work. 

Accordingly,  our  Federal  Government  in  the  last  six  years  has 
set  in  motion  a  vast  effort  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency  in 
our  economic  order.  The  tragedy  is  that  the  jobs  created  by 
that  effort  have  been  called  relief  jobs,  as  if  the  people  who 
had  to  resort  to  those  jobs  were  the  recipients  of  some  charity, 
or  were  wards  of  the  State  like  the  occupants  of  an  eleemosynary 
institution.  If  you  put  in  new  machinery  in  a  canning  plant  and 
thereby  cut  50  per  cent  of  the  workers  off  from  employment,  it 
is  no  fault  of  those  workers;  and  if  those  workers  are  not  able 
to  get  a  job  in  another  canning  plant  because  that  plant  too  has 
introduced  improved  machinery,  and  if  all  the  other  plants  in 
that  community  have  likewise  been  equipped  with  more  efficient 
machinery  and  the/  are  unable  to  get  a  job  with  them,  I  main¬ 
tain  that  those  people  have  not  become  worthless,  but  in  sorry 
condition  because  finally  they  have  to  resort  to  some  created 
work  intended  to  compensate  for  the  natural  deficiency  in  the 
modern  industrial  age. 
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FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  1939  CONVENTION  EXHIBIT 

Food  Machinery  Corporation  occupied  Booth  No.  1  in  the  Machinery  Hall  on  the  lower  level  of  the  Stevens  Hotel.  Products  of  the  following  divisions  were 
exhibited:  Sprague-Sells  Division,  Hoopeston,  Illinois;  Anderson-Barngrover  Division.  San  Jose,  California;  Cutler  Mfg.  Co.  Division,  Portland,  Oregon;  John 
Bean  Mfg.  Co.  Division,  Lansing,  Michigan ;  Citrus  Machinery  Division.  Riverside,  California. 

A  number  of  small  size  machines  and  models  were  shown,  also  photographs  of  the  larger  machines  in  these  various  lines. 

The  Sprague-Sells  Division  distributed  at  the  Convention  the  first  copies  of  a  brand  new  complete  general  Catalog  No.  500  in  which  their  full  line  of 

canning  eauipment  for  all  food  products  is  shown.  Copies  of  this  book  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  home  office  of  the  Sprague-Sells  Division  at  Hoopes¬ 

ton,  Illinois,  or  any  branch  office. 

The  following  representatives  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation  attended  the  Convention :  Paul  L.  Davies,  San  Jose,  California,  Executive  Vice-President ; 
Neal  S_.  Sells,  Manager,  Sprague-Sells  Division;  Thomas  Martin,  Sales  Manager,  Sprague-Sells  Division;  C.  K.  Wilson,  Assistant  Manager,  Sprague-Sells  Division; 
A.  R.  Thompson,  San  Jose,  California,  Vice-President  in  charge  of  engineering.  George  N.  Glendenning,  Assistant  Manager,  Anderson-Barngrover  Division; 
Frank  Fay,  Sales  Manager,  Anderson-Barngrover  Division  ;  B.  C.  Coons,  Assistant  Manager,  Cutler  Mfg.  Co.  Division  ;  Joseph  Jodis,  Assistant  Manager.  Texas 
Division.  Frank  Tullar,  H.  C.  Randall,  H.  L.  Lewis,  Harry  Maney,  M.  W.  Sells,  Wallace  Walsh,  T.  C.  Fenton,  J.  B.  Kerr,  Elliott  Tourjee,  George  E.  Pellam, 
Jim  Cleveland,  E.  G.  Bauer  and  Charles  E.  Kerr. 

The  F.  M.  C.  line  of  canning  equipment  has  been  expanded  this  year  to  include  a  number  of  new  machines,  all  of  which  are  fully  covered  in  the  new 

Sprague-Sells  general  Catalog  No.  500.  Models  of  several  new  items  were  shown  at  the  Convention. 


The  sooner  the  country  admits  the  ugly  fact  that  leaving  out 
human  sentiment,  disregarding  the  normal  sympathy  that  the 
average  human  heart  extends  to  his  fellow  human  being,  hungry 
and  in  rags, — there  is  no  prosperity  in  sight  for  this  nation 
without  solving  the  problem  of  unemployment;  the  sooner  that 
we  devise  some  method  to  give  employment  to  the  unemployed, 
the  better  off  we  will  be. 

Even  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  day,  to  provide  additional  land 
for  the  congestion  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  bought  not  only 
the  Louisiana  Territory,  but  many  acres  of  land  from  the 
Indians.  Public  land  was  cheap,  and  there  was  a  steady  flow  of 
.he  tide  of  imigration  to  the  West,  ever  relieving  the  pressure 
-hind,  until  finally  in  1890  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  United 
'  tales  announced  that  the  last  American  frontier  had  been 
tvached.  The  sweep  of  migration  came  suddenly  up  against  the 
.  ters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Thereafter,  there  was  no  geo- 
aphical  escape  from  bad  conditions  in  any  particular  area 
the  country.  There  were  certain  parts  not  as  much  occupied 
others  which  gradually  filled  up,  but  from  that  eventful  day 
890  it  has  become  apparent  to  the  people  of  this  country  that 
have  to  live  with  our  problems,  and  we  have  to  solve  them 
n  the  ground  where  we  are — we  can’t  flee  from  them  to  some 
r  place  and  stay  in  the  United  States. 

.  here  are  a  variety  of  ideas  about  wbat  should  be  the  role 
tie  Government  in  meeting  today’s  problems.  There  are  many 
refer  to  Thomas  Jefferson  as  the  embodiment  of  a  philosophy 
it  is  none  of  the  Government’s  business  as  to  how  the  people 
along;  that  it  has  no  responsibility  for  whether  they  have 
■  it,  whether  they  have  jobs,  whether  they  have  homes, 
iher  they  have  good  business,  whether  the  members  of  the 
have  either  economic  or  spiritual  security.  I  have  adverted 
'  'le  fact  that  Jefferson  used  Federal  money  to  buy  land — one 
)  h'od  million  acres — not  only  from  Napoleon,  but  from  the 


Indians.  You  may  recall  that  there  were  two  reasons  primarily 
why  Jefferson  bought  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  One  of  them  was 
to  open  the  Mississippi  River  to  navigation;  the  other  was  to 
provide  additional  territory  for  settlement  and  use  by  the  people 
of  his  country.  And,  you  may  recall  also  that  Jefferson  did  this 
when  by  the  preponderance  of  opinion  of  his  day,  he  had  no 
Constitutional  authority  so  to  do. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  recall  that  in  his  first  message  to 
Congress,  Jefferson  also  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  adverse 
even  to  direct  Governmental  aid  to  business,  if  in  the  public 
interest  and  under  the  circumstances  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Congress,  such  aid  should  be  required.  For  while  he  stated 
his  belief  that  “agriculture,  manufacture,  commerce,  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  the  four  pillars  of  our  prosperity,  are  the  most  thriving 
when  left  most  free  to  individual  enterprise,”  yet  he  added 
“Protection  from  casual  embarrassment,  however,  may  some¬ 
times  be  seasonably  interposed.  If  in  the  course  of  your  obser¬ 
vation  or  inquiry  they  should  appear  to  need  any  aid  within  the 
limits  of  our  constitutional  powers,  your  sense  of  their  impor¬ 
tance  is  a  sufficient  assurance  they  will  occupy  your  attention. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  but  all  feel  an  anxious  solicitude  for  the 
difficulties  under  which  our  carrying  trade  will  soon  be  placed. 
How  far  it  can  be  relieved,  otherwise  than  by  time,  is  a  subject 
of  important  consideration.” 

Certainly  Jefferson  was  not  beyond  using  administratively  the 
Federal  financial  power  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  federalist 
money  interests,  by  building  up  counteracting  Republican 
financial  agencies  in  what  he  regarded  as  the  public  interest. 
For  Beard  tells  us  that  “knowing  full  well  how  deeply  dyed  with 
federalism  the  United  States  Bank  and  its  branches  were, 
Jefferson  and  his  advisors  deliberately  adopted  a  policy  of 
manipulating  tbe  Government  funds  in  such  way  as  to  build  up 
local  Republican  moneyed  machines  in  order  to  resist  the  force 
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of  the  federalists  interest,  and  provide  competitors  that  would 
give  the  Republicans  the  power  in  the  economic  world,  which 
they  so  earnestly  desired.”  And,  continued  Beard,  “That  this 
was  a  conscious  policy  of  Jefferson’s  administration,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.”  (Economic  Origins  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  by 
Beard,  1927,  page  446.) 

To  make  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  in  reply  to  a  communication 
concerning  the  bank  at  Provindence,  Rhode  Island,  which  was 
a  notorious  federalist  stronghold,  Jefferson  said:  “As  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Republic  bank  at  Providence,  I  am  decidedly 
in  favor  of  making  all  the  banks  Republican,  by  sharing  the 
deposits  among  them  in  proportion  to  the  dispositions  they 
show;  if  the  law  now  forbids  it,  we  should  not  permit  another 
session  of  Congress  to  pass  without  amending  it.  It  is  material 
to  the  safety  of  Republicanism  to  detach  the  mercantile  interest 
from  its  enemies  and  incorporate  them  into  the  body  of  its 
friends.”  (Economic  Origins  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  by 
Beard,  1927,  page  447,  448.) 

Moreover,  Jefferson  clearly  foresaw  the  day  when  the  employ¬ 
ment  saturation  point  should  be  reached  even  in  agriculture 
and  there  should  arise  the  necessity  of  the  Government’s  guiding 
the  surplus  of  labor,  that  is  to  say,  the  unemployed,  into  some 
useful  and  profitable  employment. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1785,  John  Jay  wrote  him  asking 
whether  it  would  be  useful  to  us  to  carry  on  all  our  own  produc¬ 
tion,  or  none,  he  repliea:  “Were  we  perfectly  free  to  decide  this 
question,  I  should  reason  as  follows.  We  have  now  lands  enough 
to  employ  an  infinite  number  of  people  in  their  cultivation. 
Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most  valuable  citizens.  They 
are  the  most  vigorous,  the  most  independent,  the  most  virtuous, 
they  are  tied  to  their  country,  and  wedded  to  its  liberty  and 
interests,  by  the  most  lasting  bonds.  As  long,  therefore,  as  they 
can  find  employment  in  this  line,  I  would  not  convert  them  into 
mariners,  artisans,  or  anything  else.  But  our  citizens  will  find 
employment  in  this  line,  until  their  numbers,  and  of  course  their 
production,  become  too  great  for  the  demand,  both  internal  and 
foreign.  This  is  not  the  case  as  yet,  and  probably  will  not  be 
for  a  considerable  time.  As  soon  as  it  is,  the  surplus  of  hands 
must  be  turned  to  something  else.”  (Economic  Origins  of  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  Democracy,  by  Beard,  1927,  page  425,  426.) 

There  are  three  possible  theories  of  what  the  Government’s 
duty  is.  The  Government  might  be  merely  the  country’s  police¬ 
man,  seeing  to  it  that  people  are  not  molested  in  their  physical 
security  and  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  a  civilized  state  might 
be  observed.  Such  a  state  would  take  no  concern  about  economic 
and  financial  conditions  under  which  those  people  labored.  It 
would  regard  those  matters  as  outside  the  scope  entirely  of 
Governmental  interest  or  authority. 

Another  theory  is  that  Government  might  act  only  as  a  com¬ 
pensatory  agency.  That  is  to  say,  to  counteract  the  tendencies 
of  the  economic  and  social  order  which  might  lead  to  harmful 
results — or  in  other  words,  in  times  when  business  was  buying 
little,  the  Government  might  buy  much  to  afford  a  market. 

When  there  was  gi'eat  financial  activity  in  the  economic 
system,  the  Government  might  shrink  the  currency  in  use,  and 
vice  versa.  Such  a  Government  would  only  set  up  a  counter¬ 
acting  force  to  another  force  already  in  operation,  but  would  do 
nothing  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  dangerous  or  undesirable 
force,  or  to  divert  it  into  channels  where  it  might  be  harmless. 

A  third  theory  is  that  the  Government  might  do  all  these 
things  and  go  yet  further  than  that — it  might  try  to  avoid 
dislocations  of  men  from  their  businesses.  It  might  try  to 
guide  the  economic  system  in  such  a  way  that  neither  great 
inflations  nor  great  depressions  would  result.  It  might  supple¬ 
ment  a  deficiency  of  credit  generally  with  Federal  lending 
agencies.  It  might  try  to  see  to  it  that  conditions  were  favorable 
to  the  employment  of  people  in  private  enterprise,  and  when 
they  could  not  be  so  employed,  give  them  an  opportunity  for 
work  directly.  Such  a  Government  would  not  regard  it  as  purely 
a  private  matter  as  to  whether  people  were  healthy;  whether 
they  lived  in  a  healthy  environment;  whether  they  had  access 
to  hospitals  and  to  medical  care ;  whether  they  had  decent  homes 
in  which  to  live  and  the  sense  of  patriotism  and  responsibility 
which  comes  from  home  ownership ;  whether  the  number  of  hours 
they  work  and  the  wages  they  get  are  appropriate  to  their 
well-being. 


There  are  many  who  think  that  such  a  Governmental  attitude 
is  imperative  to  the  stability  of  modern  life.  There  are  others 
who  think  such  a  point  of  view  dangerous  to  the  individual 
liberties  of  citizens.  Here  in  America  we  must  fight  out  this 
question  according  to  our  sentiments,  according  to  what  is 
reasonable,  and  also  according  to  what  is  sensible,  according  to 
the  Democratic  process,  according  to  our  traditions  and  our 
Constitution. 

A  little  bit  ago,  Walter  Lipman  in  his  column  pointed  out  that 
maybe  what  America  needed  was  that  her  leaders  should  again 
get  the  kind  of  a  classical  education  that  the  founding  fathers 
of  the  country  had.  An  education  that  came  from  a  deep  and 
rich  culture  that  gave  them  a  broad  horizon  and  a  large  per¬ 
spective,  that  gave  them  an  historic  sense.  I  agree  that  if  the 
times  ever  required  men  of  such  stature,  they  are  required  now. 

In  an  earlier  day  when  chaos  seemed  to  engulf  the  old  world, 
our  forefathers  with  their  intrepid  will,  set  out  to  and  estab¬ 
lished  their  civilization  and  their  aspirations  upon  another. 
America  again  must  lead  the  way  to  new  worlds;  to  new  worlds 
of  thought,  to  new  worlds  of  understanding,  to  new  worlds  of 
adjustment,  to  new  worlds  of  harmony,  to  new  worlds  of  unity. 
And,  when  this  generation,  as  I  prophesy,  shall  have  met  its 
rendezvous  with  death,  they  who  have  gone  ahead  of  us  who 
carried  the  torchlights  of  their  difficult  generations,  will  know 
that  their  fine  blood  has  not  lost  its  vitality,  and  that  we  are 
worthy  of  their  tradition. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  I  am  sure.  Senator  Pepper,  all  of  us 
appreciate  your  taking  time  out  of  your  busy  life  to  come  here 
and  give  us  the  benefit  of  that  splendid  address. 

The  steel  industry  is  more  or  less  essential  to  every  industry 
in  the  country.  For  our  own  industry  it  supplies  the  materials 
for  the  billions  of  containers  in  which  our  products  go  to  the 
consumer.  Naturally,  the  steel  maker  and  the  canner  have  many 
interests  in  common.  We  need  to  know  each  other  better,  and  it 
was  fortunate  that  we  were  able  to  prevail  upon  Mr,  Fairless, 
President  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  to  come  here 
and  talk  to  us. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Fairless.  (Applause,  members  rising.) 

The  Will  to  Improve 

Excerpts  of  an  address  by 
Benjamin  F.  Fairless 
President  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

New  York  City 

Nature,  of  course,  has  always  played  the  leading  role  in 
the  production  of  foodstuffs.  Being  beyond  the  complete 
control  of  man,  nature  herself  has  determined,  to  an  important 
degree,  the  size  of  the  annual  yields.  Many  centuries  ago,  as 
a  wise  economic  measure,  the  idea  of  laying  by  in  store  the 
excess  of  one  season  against  the  needs  of  another  was  developed 
to  a  limited  extent.  Ways  and  means  for  carrying  out  the  idea 
on  a  grand  scale  were  neither  known  nor  available.  But  it  has 
been  progressively  expanded  and  improved  since  the  early  years, 
until  now,  with  the  application  of  accumulated  knowledge, 
scientific  technique,  and  the  ingenious  facilities  of  modern  in¬ 
dustry,  the  preserving  of  foodstuffs  bids  well  to  solve  one  of  our 
oldest  and  most  harassing  problems.  Continuity  and  regularity 
of  food  supply  are  now  in  the  realm  of  the  possible. 

Desirable  merchandise  is  available  to  all  who  can  buy.  Canned 
foods,  as  they  come  onto  the  market  today,  reflect  more  and  more 
credit  upon  their  sponsors,  and  are  a  tribute  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  packers  toward  attaining  perfection.  Your  efforts 
have  certainly  not  missed  the  mark. 

With  no  less  interest,  and  with  equal  admiration,  we  witness 
also  the  forward  steps  taken,  for  example,  by  the  can  manufac¬ 
turers  during  the  same  period.  Their  researches,  developments, 
and  improvements  have  contributed  significantly  and  consistently 
to  the  progress  which  has  been  registered.  The  modern  sanitary 
can,  the  various  enamels  and  lining  compounds,  and  the  invention 
of  special  containers  for  unusual  products,  are  typical  of  the 
long  list  of  developments  which  have  paved  the  way  to  the 
present  bench-mark  of  progress.  Liberal  expenditures  of  capital 
have  been  required  to  provide  plants,  machinery,  and  auxiliary 
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Humus  is  the  Life  oi  the  Soil 


THE  PROBLEM  of  keeping  market-garden  and  truck  soils 
supplied  with  enough  humus  to  produce  profitable  yields 
has  been  solved. 

You  don't  need  barnyard  manure. 

The  cost  is  not  high. 

Artificial  manure  —  fully  equal  to  barnyard  manure  in 
crop-producing  power-— can  be  made  right  in  the  soil. 

Save  all  crop  wastes,  and  grow  green-manure  crops 
when  the  land  is  not  occupied  by  cosh  crops.  Plow  these 
materials  down  with  GRANULAR  ‘AERO’  CYANAMID 

Your  soil  wiU  become  rich  in  humus. 


Humiis-rich  soils  are  rich  soils 


Write  for  leaflet  F-128 
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equipment  for  the  production  of  cans  embodying  the  latest 
improvements.  These  improvements,  we  know,  are  based  upon 
thorough  going  and  painstaking  studies  relating  to  all  phases 
of  manufacture  and  processing,  from  raw  materials  to  the 
finished  packs.  Cooperative  effort  between  industries  has  never 
been  more  cheerfully  accorded  or  more  effectively  expressed  than 
in  this  instance. 

Following  along  the  line,  we  find  that  the  tin  plate  industry, 
throughout  the  years,  has  recognized  its  obligation  to  match 
improvement  with  improvement.  Normal  betterments,  regardless 
of  external  circumstances,  would  naturally  have  been  expected  in 
tin  plate  as  the  result  of  evolutionary  processes  from  within.  The 
arts  and  sciences  relating  to  steel  and  tin  plate  were  not  static. 
However,  with  the  rapid  growth  and  diversification  of  uses  for 
tin  plate  in  the  can-making  and  packing  industries,  additional 
strong  incentives  toward  progress  were  continually  added  to 
those  otherwise  existing.  The  benefit  of  traveling  with  progres¬ 
sive  companions  was  fully  realized  and  enjoyed  by  the  tin  plate 
industry ! 

The  enjoyment,  be  it  said,  meant  continual  hard  work,  along 
with  large  expenditures  from  time  to  time  for  improvements, 
modernization,  and  new  construction.  Last  year,  for  example, 
the  steel  industry  spent  more  than  $175,000,000  and  in  1937 
approximately  $260,000,000  on  the  items  just  mentioned.  One 
does  not  separate  steel  and  tin  plate  in  considerations  of  this 
kind  because  they  are  essentially  parts  of  the  same  organism. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the  present  installed 
capacity  of  continuous  mills  in  the  United  States  is  capable  of 
producing  more  than  two  million  net  tons  of  cold  reduced  tin 
mill  products  per  year,  which  is  approximately  five  to  six  times 
that  of  any  other  country,  for  the  same  class  of  product.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  but  one  installation  operating  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  one  is  under  construction  in  Germany.  Such  outstand¬ 
ing  developments  as  are  witnessed  in  America  are  feasible  here 
because  of  the  concomitant  developments  of  the  can-making  and 
can-using  industries.  We  of  the  steel  business  are  not  unmindful 
or  unappreciative  of  the  wonderful  markets  unfolded  and  built 
up  by  those  interests.  Their  effective  efforts  have  provided  an 
outlet,  the  equal  of  which  does  not  exist  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  For  the  past  several  days  all  of  us, 
to  a  more  or  less  extent,  have  been  attacking  serious  problems; 
“taking  our  hair  down”  so  to  speak;  crying  on  each  other’s 
shoulders.  We  concluded  that  it  might  be  well  at  this  point  to 
inject  something  at  which  we  might  laugh. 

When  Strickland  Gillilan  arises  to  speak,  his  audience  is  sure 
going  to  hear  something  humorous.  His  listeners  know  that  he 
is  going  to  make  them  laugh.  After  he  sits  down  from  speaking, 
his  audience  realizes  something  else :  that,  with  his  hard  common 
sense,  his  searching  criticism  and  sound  thinking,  he  has  made 
them  think,  and  think  hard. 

It  is  with  keen  pleasure  that  I  present  Mr.  Gillilan.  (Applause, 
members  rising.) 

(Part  of)  A  Serious  Message  With  a  Sauce  of  Humor 

By  Strickland  Gillilan 

Washington,  D.  C. 

WHENEVER  I  tackle  a  meeting  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
I  am  always  reminded,  somehow  or  other,  of  the  little  boy 
in  school  who  was  asked  to  write  a  sentence  containing  the 
word  “notwithstanding”.  The  sentence  he  wrote  was:  “The 
man’s  britches  was  wore  out  not  with  standing.”  (Laughter.) 

I  have  been  looking  at  you  people  through  two  speeches  and 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  (Laughter.)  I  haven’t  seen 
anybody  here  today,  up  here  on  the  throne  or  out  there  in  the 
trenches,  who  looks  to  me  as  if  he  had  any  more  sense  than  he 
needed  when  it  was  all  working.  I’ll  go  further  than  that.  I 
never  saw  anybody  anywhere,  you  never  saw  anybody  anywhere, 
you  never  will  see  anybody  anywhere,  I  never  will  see  anybody 
anywhere  who  has  any  more  sense  than  he  needs  when  it  is  all 
working.  Do  you  know  why?  It  is  the  immutable  law  of  the 
universe  that  every  human  being  is  absolutely  required  to 
deliver  the  goods  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  intelligence  he 
has — you  haven’t  heard  the  worst  of  it — and  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  intelligence  he  had  a  chance  to  get  and  muffed  it. 


The  only  human  being  who  was  ever  free  for  a  solitary  fleet¬ 
ing  moment  from  a  heavy  responsibility — particularly  in  a 
Republic  where  people  are  supposed  to  run  their  own  business, 
governmental  and  otherwise — there  is  no  person  ever  free  from 
a  heavy  responsibility  except  the  fool,  and  being  a  fool  is  an 
exorbitant  price  to  pay  for  exemption  from  responsibility. 

To  show  you  how  people’s  sense  don’t  work,  how  intelligence 
and  fear  don’t  work  in  the  same  minds  at  the  same  time:  One 
time  there  was  a  long-haired  highbrow.  Do  you  know  what  a 
highbrow  is?  I’ll  tell  you.  It  is  a  person  educated  beyond  his 
intelligence.  (Laughter.)  One  time  a  long-haired  highbrow 
was  standing  up  blatting  away  at  a  cluster  of  his  kind  of 
critters  and  he  was  giving  them  statistics.  Think  what  a  treat 
that  must  have  been  to  them!  Oh,  how  people  love  to  listen  to 
statistics!  They  just  lean  forward,  sit  on  the  front  edge  of  their 
chairs,  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open,  drinking  in  avidly  the  statis¬ 
tics  poured  in  on  them!  When  the  fellow  finally  quits,  they  say, 
“Oh,  is  that  all  the  statistics  you  got?  Haven’t  you  any  more? 
Look  in  the  other  pocket.” 

The  nicest  thing  about  statistics  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  of  intelligence  is  that  you  don’t  have  to  know  anything, 
you  don’t  even  have  to  suspect  anything  in  order  to  give  statistics 
till  the  cows  come  home,  or  the  bull  runs  out,  whichever  happens 
first.  (Laughter.)  All  you  need  is  a  familiar  and  impudent 
knowledge  of  the  nine  digits  and  the  linguistic  ability  to  arrange 
them  rapidly — and  extemporaneously — in  a  clump  and  stand  up 
there  and  squirt  them  at  a  lot  of  people  who  have  no  gas 
masks  with  which  to  protect  themselves.  By  the  time  you  have 
emitted  the  third  squirt  there  is  nobody  there  has  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  what  you  are  talking  about  any  more  than  you  had  when 
you  began.  (Laughter.)  If  you  see  some  lynx-eyed  bimbo  in 
the  crowd  watching  you  like  a  hawk,  he  may  be  a  statistics  nut 
himself,  keeping  tabs  on  you.  You  slip  in  a  fraction  and  you 
will  have  him  ditched  for  a  week.  (Laughter.) 

Statistics  constitute  the  most  opaque  and  impenetrable  mask 
ignorance  ever  put  on  to  fool  somebody  with.  This  man  was 
giving  statistics,  and  how!  Among  other  things  he  told  them 
was  that  in  250,000  years  from  now  this  world  would  be  no 
more.  He  made  it  snappy. 

One  fellow  jumped  up,  with  his  eyes  sticking  out — you  could 
sit  on  one  and  lasso  the  other  one — and  said,  “What  did  you 
say?” 

“In  250,000  years  from  now  this  world  will  be  entirely  gone!” 
He  said,  “Oh!  I  thought  you  said  150,000.”  (Laughter.) 
Another  thing  that  we  must  never  let  us  overwhelm  us  is 
that  thing  whose  name  is  a  synonym  for  rank  cowardice,  and 
that  is  pessimism.  Pessimism  is  the  rankest  cowardice  that 
anybody  can  imagine.  The  pessimist  is  always  yellow.  He 
hears  a  distant  reverberation  of  artillery.  He  does  not  know 
whether  it  is  friends  bringing  up  re-enforcement  or  the  enemy 
attacking  in  force,  but  he  hides  just  the  same.  He  is  scared  all 
the  time.  It  is  his  chronic  condition.  He  is  a  white-livered 
polecat,  and  such  a  thing. 

The  best  illustration  of  a  pessimist  I  know  is  in  this  story: 
One  time  there  was  a  fellow  sitting  in  a  sort  of  Rathskellar. 
He  had  been  treated  very  well,  as  he  thought,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently,  as  anybody  could  tell  at  a  glance.  He  was  sitting  on 
the  back  of  his  neck  or  the  first  cervical  vertebra;  his  feet  were 
spread  out  as  wide  as  a  man  of  his  wheel  base  could  make 
them  go;  his  hat  was  pulled  down  over  the  end  of  his  nose;  his 
under  lip  sank  like  a  motherless,  colt;  there  was  a  three-day’s 
growth  of  whiskers  on  his  jaws.  He  was  a  mess! 

A  fellow  was  standing  looking  at  him  in  a  half  philosophical 
manner.  After  a  while  a  mean,  dirty  grin  overspread  the  face 
of  this  looker  and  he  went  over  to  the  end  of  the  maple  bar 
and  scrambled  around  among  a  pile  of  edible  junk  thei’e,  known 
as  free  lunch,  until  he  got  hold  of,  apparently,  the  thing  he  had 
been  looking  for.  It  was  a  little  brickette  of  Limburger  cheese 
wrapped  in  tin  foil.  He  took  one  fingernail  that  he  had  had  the 
foresight  to  have  the  manicurist  leave  for  emergency.  He 
scraped  the  tin  foil  over  one  facet  of  this  brickette,  tip-toed  over 
and  rubbed  the  cheese  itself,  in  person,  on  the  stiffest  bristles 
under  that  fellow’s  nose — close  up! 

Now  those  of  you  who  have  ever  smelled  Limburger  cheese  in 
the  full  flush  of  its  manhood,  and  have  also  smelled  attar  of  roses, 
never  get  these  confused  in  your  mind  afterward.  There  is  a 


Mjrals  played  an  important  part  in  the  Chisholm-Kyder  exhibit  in  Booth  No.  55  at  the  Convention.  A  large  and  spacious  42-foot  booth  was  arranged  to 
represent  the  office  of  the  company,  presenting  unusual  accoutrements  of  desks  and  furniture  in  chrome  and  lei  leather.  At  the  back  a  doorway  afforded  a 
view  of  the  main  bay  of  the  Niagara  Falls  plant,  while  six  large  windows  presented  a  view  into  six  nationally  known  canning  plants  which  are  CRCO 
e<iuipped.  Among  the  new  items  presented  this  season  is  the  CRCO  Nubbin  Grader  (right  foreground),  the  CRCO  Double  Grader  and  the  Straw  Carrier 
Shaker  which  were  developed  during  the  past  season. 

Those  in  attendance  were:  William  de  Back,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager;  W.  C.  Seymour,  Sales  Manager;  Burt  Brewer,  Don  Chisholm,  J.  A. 
Menke,  Bill  Hughes,  Bark  Barker,  J.  Q.  Leavitt  and  Don  Bott. 


difference — I  wouldn’t  fool  you!  There  is  no  resemblance  unless 
you  are  color  blind  in  the  nose, 

A  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  this  man’s  wood  alcohol, 
fusel  oil  vision.  He  commenced  to  fight  off  whatever  this  was 
that  was  bothering  him.  It  wouldn’t  fight  off;  it  stayed  right 
with  him.  It  stuck  closer  than  a  brother,  closer  than  a  brother 
and  two  little  sisters.  He  got  one  eye  partially  opened  and 
inquired  of  the  inquiring  and  putrid  air  zone,  “Ain’t  this 
awful?” 

Nobody  said  anything.  He  didn’t  see  how  people  could  ignore 
a  thing  of  that  kind.  Where  was  their  civic  pride,  their  com¬ 
munity  spirit?  He  gave  them  another  chance  and  he  again 
(luestioned,  “Ain’t  this  awful?”  Nobody  said  anything  yet. 

He  wasn’t  going  to  stick  around  among  people  so  lost  to  all 
consideration  for  the  public  week  He  was  ashamed  of  them. 
He  got  up,  as  nearly  standing  as  he  could,  and  he  looked  at  that 
doorway  a  long  time.  He  looked  at  that  doorway  threateningly 
until  he  felt  sure  he  had  it  intimidated  so  it  would  not  slap 
him  as  he  went  by.  After  walking  around  a  while  in  the  night 
air  he  came  back,  fell  over  the  steps,  got  up,  swaying  back 
and  forth,  and  with  tears  raining  down  his  face  he  said,  “Ain’t 
this  awful?” 

1“What  are  you  talking  about?” 

“The  whole  world  stinks!”  (Laughter.) 

That  is  an  enlarged  photograph  of  a  pessimist.  He  thinks  the 
whole  world  is  wrong  but  if  he  would  clean  up  his  own  door 
.'ard,  facial  and  otherwise,  he  would  find  it  was  a  much  better 
vorld  than  he  had  been  thinking  it  was.  At  least,  cleaning 
imself  up  would  give  him  something  to  do  instead  of  thinking 
low  bad  everything  is. 

You  know,  I  am  not  telling  you  anything  you  don’t  know.  I 
on’t  want  this  to  get  out,  but  the  fact  is  I  don’t  know  any  more 
aan  you  do.  I  told  you  that  to  show  you  what  a  helluvafix  I 
m  in.  (Laughter.)  But  the  basic  thing  in  this  whole  problem 
f  yourself  is  to  become  informed  just  as  thoroughly  as  it  is 
lassible  to  be  informed  on  every  phase  and  ramification  and 
ersonality  and  financial  problem  and  producing  problem  there 
in  the  whole  thing.  To  keep  it  in  your  mind  as  an  entire 
•  icture  so  that  you  may  become  so  closely  organized  that,  like 


the  web  of  the  spider,  the  farthest  strand  cannot  be  severed 
without  the  spider  in  the  center  knowing  what  it  takes  to  repair 
that  strand. 

Every  people  in  business  have  a  load  to  carry.  If  I  have  just 
enabled  you  to  let  go  long  enough  to  spit  on  your  hands  and 
take  a  fresh  hold,  that  is  the  best  I  can  hope  for  trying  to  do 
for  you  today.  We  have  to  be  patient,  but  not  phlegmatic. 
You  must  have  all  the  patience  in  the  world,  but  not 
phlegmatism. 

I  have  seen  phlegmatists.  I  grew  up  in  Southern  Ohio, 
the  part  of  the  State  that  everybody  came  from  that  could; 
down  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  if  you  see  a  distant 
object  and  can’t  tell  from  where  you  are  whether  it’s  a  stump 
or  a  person,  watch  it.  If  it  moves,  it’s  a  stump.  (Laughter.) 

During  that  terrible  depression  which  preceded  our  recession, 
I  got  to  wondering  whether  the  people  down  in  that  part  of 
the  world  really  knew  about  that  depression.  I  didn’t  see  how 
they  could.  We  were  born  and  reared  in  a  depression  down 
there.  We  were  in  the  natural  era  of  prosperity  all  the  time 
looking  up  at  the  bottom  of  things.  So,  doing  most  anything 
to  either  refute  or  prove  a  theory  that  I  happened  to  have,  I 
went  down  there  and  I  saw  a  distant  object  right  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  where  I  grew  up.  I  watched  it  two  hours  and  it 
didn’t  move.  I  said,  “There’s  one  of  the  folks,”  and  so  I  went 
over  and  woke  him  up. 

I  said,  “This  depression  is  a  terrible  thing,  isn’t  it?” 

He  said,  “This  what?” 

I  said,  “This  depression.” 

He  said,  “Is  they  a  depression?” 

I  said,  “Is  there  a  depression!  The  worst  depression  the  world 
ever  knew  is  geing  on  right  now.” 

He  reached  back  in  the  hip  pocket  of  his  blue,  patched  overalls, 
dug  down  into  it  and  dragged  out  a  roll  of  “eaten  tobacco” — a 
big  twist  of  it,  about  the  size  of  the  transatlantic  cable,  gnawed 
off  a  hunk,  shoved  it  in  his  jaw,  looked  like  a  chipmunk  going 
home  with  a  black  walnut,  shoved  the  plug  back  in  his  britches 
again  and  said,  “Huh,  they’ve  got  a  nice  day  for  it,  ain’t  they?” 
(Laughter.) 
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I  want  to  remind  you  of  one  more  thing,  and  that  is  that 
optimism  is  our  keynote  but  a  great  many  people  have  a  wrong 
idea  about  what  optimism  is.  Some  people  think  it  is  that 
thing  that  goes  around  grinning  all  the  time  like  a  chessy  cat, 
Polly-annaing  all  over  the  lot,  “Everything  is  lovely!”  That  is 
a  cheerful  idiot. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  an  optimist 
and  any  brand  bred  year’s  model  or  wheelbase  of  idiot.  It  takes 
the  intelligence  of  the  finest  nature  and  the  faith  of  the  most 
sublime  sanity  to  be  a  real  optimist;  faith  and  intelligence  to 
know  that,  although  there  are  heartaches  and  difficulties  and 
troubles  today,  they  are  not  here  to  stay.  And  the  only  “always” 
thing  about  any  kind  of  trouble  is  that  it  always  goes  away. 
Every  trouble  the  world  has  known  has  gone  away,  or  is  in 
process  of  being  driven  away  today.  No  fight  is  done  till  right 
has  won  and  the  better  day  is  always  coming.  As  I  say,  the  only 
truthful  “always”  about  trouble  is  that  it  always  goes  away. 
There  is  a  time  set  for  it  to  go  and  definite  but  continued  is 
the  departure  date  of  trouble  or  heartache  of  any  kind.  When¬ 
ever  we  show  signs  of  having  absorbed  the  wisdom  that  that 
heartache  or  trouble  was  intended  to  teach  us,  with  all  the 
information  at  hand  or  obtainable,  that  very  minute  when  we 
have  incorporated  that  wisdom  into  our  daily  personal  and 
business  life,  that  trouble  starts  to  go  away  and  it  won’t  come 
back  again  until  invited  by  us  and  our  foolishness. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  optimism  that  hasn’t  any  laugh  in  it  at  all. 
You  know,  optimism  is  merely  the  thing  that  puts  a  rainbow 
of  hope  into  every  tear  of  disappointment  that  ever  comes  into 
our  eyes,  or  threatens  to  come  into  them,  and  the  old  woman 
who  said  this  thing  that  furnishes  my  little  benediction  for  you 
today  was  not  laughing  about  anything,  but  you  cannot  deny 
her  perfect  optimism. 

She  said: 

“My  life  has  reached  the  sunset  way, 

Mid  the  twilight  shadows  deep; 

The  tender  love  of  my  Father’s  voice 
Is  lulling  my  soul  to  sleep. 

My  empty  arms  are  hungry 

For  the  forms  once  sheltered  there; 

But  the  Father  has  taken  them  all  away, 

,  They  needed  a  kindlier  care. 

One  night  when  my  life  was  young  and  strong 
I  was  crooning  a  lullaby 
To  my  sweet  wee  tot  three  summers  old 
When  the  baby  began  to  cry 
For  the  dollies  my  mother  hands  had  made. 

And  I  soothed  her  little  sorrow 
With  the  words,  ‘You’re  babies  are  put  away — 

You  may  have  them  again  tomorow.’ 

And  now  as  I  travel  the  sunset  way 
Mid  the  twilight’s  gloom  so  deep 
And  my  empty  arms  are  starving 
For  the  forms  once  hushed  to  sleep. 

My  Father  in  love  bends  over  me 
And  there’s  hope  instead  of  sorrow 
As  he  says,  ‘You’re  babies  are  safe  with  me. 

You  may  have  them  again  tomorrow’.” 

(Prolonged  applause,  members  rising.) 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  As  I  announced  at  the  beginning  of 
today’s  session,  tomorrow’s  meeting  has  been  abandoned  because 
of  the  unfortunate  illness  of  Mr.  Cameron.  Our  By-Laws  pro¬ 
vide  that  certain  steps  have  to  be  taken  to  bring  our  General 
Sessions  to  a  close.  That  first  requirement  at  this  time  is  the 
report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Mr.  Preston  McKinney 
will  make  this  report. 

Mr.  Preston  McKinney,  substituting  for  the  Chairman,  Mr.  E. 
E.  Chase,  Jr.,  read  the  following  resolutions: 


Resolutions 


LAWS 

Political  democracy  can  exist  only  in  a  free  industrial  society 
which  affords  to  each  of  its  constituent  groups  equal  opportunity 
to  pursue  honest  business  enterprise.  Legislative  enactment  or 
administrative  regulation,  either  State  or  Federal,  which 
hampers,  impedes,  or  interferes  with  commercial  activity, 
honestly  conducted,  under  fair  methods  of  competition,  not  only 
forestalls  economic  recovery,  but  also  endangers  our  American 
institutions.  This  Association  urges  upon  each  of  its  members 
the  duty,  as  citizens  of  a  great  democracy,  of  actively  voicing 
to  their  elected  representatives  in  the  national  Congress,  and  the 
several  State  Legislatures,  their  unalterable  opposition  to  in¬ 
adequately  considered,  opportunist-sponsored,  or  basically  un¬ 
sound  regulatory  measures  which  may  have  the  effect  of  curtail¬ 
ing  freedom  of  business  opportunity  for  any  American 
enterprise. 

♦  *  ♦ 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Canners  Association  has  in  the 
more  thah  three  decades  of  its  existence  formulated  its  activities 
to  meet  the  evolving  needs  of  the  canning  industry,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  institution  and  execution  of  a  program  of 
scientific  research  has  proved  to  be  of  immeasurable  value  to 
the  industry  by  providing  a  sound  scientific  basis  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  canned  foods,  thereby  affording  a  splendid  store 
of  wholesome  food  to  the  American  consumer  and  an  important 
marketing  outlet  for  the  agricultural  producers  of  canning 
crops,  and 

WHEREAS,  it  now  appears  that  the  statistical  work  of  the 
Association  should,  in  the  public  interest  and  that  of  the 
industry,  be  supplemented  by  the  institution  of  a  broad  program 
of  economic  research  into  the  fundamental  structure,  production, 
operation  of  and  distribution  in  the  canned  foods  industry. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Association  approves  and  adopts 
the  program  of  economic  research  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Economic  Research  and  approved  by  its  Board  of 
Directors,  and  authorizes  its  executive  officers  and  staff  to 
proceed  forthwith  with  the  carrying  out  of  that  program. 

nf  *  * 

BETTER  RELATIONS 

Recognizing  that  the  good  will  and  increasing  patronage  of 
the  public  are  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  canning  industry, 
and  that  good  will  is  based  only  upon  a  complete  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  service  that  an  industry  performs  and  the 
contribution  it  makes  to  the  public  welfare,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  continue 
the  activities  it  has  heretofore  undertaken  to  disseminate 
authentic  information,  to  the  end  that  the  public  may  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  industry’s  purposes  and  policies,  the  services 
it  performs,  and  its  relations  with  the  growers  of  canning  crops, 
the  labor  that  the  industry  employs,  the  distributing  trades 
through  which  its  goods  are  marketed,  and  the  consumers  who 
buy  its  products, 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Home  Economics  Division  and  the 
Division  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  the  Association  extend 
their  preparation  and  distribution  of  information  to  be  placed 
before  individuals  and  organizations  concerned  with  problems 
that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  canning  industry. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  State  and  Regional  Canners  Associa¬ 
tions  be  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Canners 
Association  in  the  furtherance  of  its  program  to  furnish  the 
public  with  information  on  the  industry  and  on  its  relations 
with  allied  industries  and  trades  and  with  the  public. 

RESOLVED,  that  each  member  of  the  canning  industry  accept 
individual  and  personal  responsibility  for  keeping  his  own  com¬ 
munity  correctly  informed  on  the  industry’s  problems  and 
policies  and  for  establishing  a  spirit  of  community  good  will 
toward  the  industry. 

*  *  * 

JOHN  P.  STREET 

WHEREAS,  death  has  taken  during  the  past  year  the  beloved 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  New  York  State  Canners,  John 
P.  Street,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  whose  untiring  and  devoted 
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EARLY  PERFECTAH 

67  days  to  canning. 

1 00%  Resistant  to  Fusarium  Wilt. 

26  inch  vine. 

Double  pods,  easily  vined,  identical  with 
Perfection  in  canning  quality  and  habits 
of  growth  but  is  earlier. 

PERFECTAH 

75  days  to  canning 

100%  Resistant  to  Fusarium  Wilt. 

\  27  inch  vine. 

Double  pods,  easily  vined,  identical  with 
Perfection  in  canning  quality  and  habits 
of  growth. 

MARPELAH 

55  days  to  canning. 

1 00%  Resistant  to  Fusarium  Wilt. 

26  inch,  dark  green  vine. 

A  high  quality  sweet  with  3-4-5  sizes  pre¬ 
dominating  in  the  siftings. 

WALAH 

77  days  to  canning. 

27  inch  sturdy  vine. 

Double  pods.  A  high  quality  sweet,  pro¬ 
ducing  large  sizes  7-8’s. 

ALAR 

55  days  to  canning. 

1 00%  Resistant  to  Fusarium  Wilt. 

26  inch  vine. 

Uniform  growth  and  maturity  for  yield 
and  quality. 


In  addition  to  these  special  strains,  we  can  supply  pure-line  strains  of 
standard  varieties  for  both  canning  and  freezing. 


WASHBURX- WILSON  SEED  CO 

MOSCOW,  IDAHO 
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service,  not  only  to  his  own  Association,  but  to  the  canning 
industry  as  a  whole,  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  industry,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  express  its  deep  sorrow  at 
the  loss  of  so  valued  a  citizen,  so  beloved  a  friend  and  so  honored 
a  gentleman,  and  that  this  resolution  be  engrossed  on  the  records 
of  the  Association  and  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  his  family. 

Hf  *  * 

PRESIDENT  MAYER 

Constructive  leadership  in  a  critical  period,  'foresight  and 
untiring  devotion  to  the  increased  demands  of  office,  happily 
combined  with  ability,  experience,  and  great  charm  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  outstanding  record  of  achievement  of  our  retiring 
President,  Karl  Kuner  Mayer.  His  service  in  the  highest  office 
of  the  Association  is  a  record  of  unselfish  endeavor  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  industry  and  of  the  Association.  His  warm  friendship, 
modesty,  and  ever-helping  hand  have  endeared  him  to  the  many 
canners  throughout  the  land  who  were  privileged  to  meet  him 
and  to  share  their  problems  with  him  during  his  term  of  office. 

At  the  close  of  his  administration  we  greet  our  devoted  friend 
Karl  Mayer  not  only  with  grateful  appreciation  of  all  that  he 
has  done  for  us  but  also  with  our  most  sincere  personal  regards. 

rje  ♦  * 

SPEAKERS 

RESOLVED,  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  are  hereby  requested  to  write  a  letter  to  each  of  the  guest 
speakers  at  this  convention,  to  all  allied  industries  and  to  the 
daily  and  trade  press,  expressing  on  behalf  of  this  Association 
its  appreciation  of  their  valued  contributions  to  the  success  of 
this  convention. 

*  *  * 

CAN  COMPANIES 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  again 
express  to  the  can  companies  the  appreciation  of  the  industry 
for  the  continued  extensive  advertising  of  canned  foods  that 
these  companies  have  sponsored. 

*  ^  * 

SECRETARY  GORRELL 

An  Association  is  in  large  measure  as  effective  as  its  perma¬ 
nent  staff  is  efficient  and  devoted.  At  a  time’ when  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  entering  upon  a  new  program  in  its  continued  service  to 
the  canning  industry,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the 
achievements  of  the  Association  can  largely  be  attributed  to  the 
untiring  efforts,  devoted  service,  and  unifying  force  of  our 
Secretary,  Frank  E.  Gorrell.  As  a  partial  and  inadequate 
recognition  of  these  unique  and  invaluable  services, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Association  welcomes  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  once  again  to  express  its  deep  gratitude  and  to  convey 

to  him  the  fond  regards  of  each  of  its  members. 

*  *  !|' 

CONVENTION  LOCATION 

RESOLVED,  that  authority  be  delegated  to  the  President  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  to  act  for  this  Association 
in  the  selection  of  the  location  for  the  next  convention. 

*  *  if 

MR.  McKINNEY:  The  Resolution  Committee  moves  the 
adoption  of  these  resolutions. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dulany,  put  to  a  vote  and 
carried. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  The  next  report  is  that  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  by  Mr.  Gerber. 

Mr.  Frank  Gerber  read  the  report  of  the  Conference 
Committee. 

Conference  Committee 

HE  Joint  Conference  Committees  of  Canners  and  Distributors 
met  on  Monday  with  representatives  of  canners  and  of  five 
distributors’  organizations  present.  The  most  important  sub¬ 
jects  coming  before  the  meeting  were  the  form  of  guaranty  to 
be  given  under  the  new  Federal  food  law  and  revision  of  the 
arbitration  rules  considered  advisable  in  view  of  recent  Federal 
and  State  legislation  relating  to  arbitration.  There  was  agree¬ 
ment  in  principle  on  both  of  these  matters,  and  final  drafting  of 
the  form  of  guaranty  and  the  revision  of  the  arbitration  rules 
will  be  in  language  agreed  upon  by  counsel  of  the  National 


Canners  Association  and  of  the  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  called  to  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Canners  Association  toward 
securing  better  understanding  of  the  descriptive  labeling  pro¬ 
gram  and  cooperation  of  the  canners  and  distributors  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  the  descriptive  labeling  system. 

The  work  of  the  canners’  Committee  on  Simplification  of 
Containers  was  commended,  and  continuation  of  its  efforts  was 
strongly  urged. 

The  Committee  voted  its  approval  of  the  principle  of  a  uniform 
State  food  law. 

Mr.  Gerber  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was 
duly  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  Next  is  the  report  of  the  Auditing 
Committee,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr. 
Dulany. 

MR.  DULANY :  I  have  a  report  on  examination  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Association  from  January  9,  1938  to  January  7, 
1939  by  F.  W.  Lafrentz  &  Co.  These  figures  are  the  same  as 
those  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
I  desire  merely  to  file  the  report. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  The  final  committee  is  Scientific 
Research  by  Mr.  McGowan. 

MR.  JAMES  McGOWAN:  The  Scientific  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  begs  to  present  the  reports  of  the  Washington  and  San 
Francisco  Laboratories  as  its  report. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER:  Thank  you. 

That  finishes  our  requirements  with  the  exception  of  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  officers.  It  gives  me  considerable  pleasure  to  call 
on  Mr.  Walter  Graefe,  our  next  President. 

Mr.  Graefe,  in  presenting  you  to  the  Association,  I  do  so  with 
great  pleasure,  anticipating  that  your  administration  will  be  a 
fine  one.  Good  luck! 

The  members  arose  and  applauded  as  Mr.  Walter  L.  Graefe 
took  the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  May  I  say  to  you  as  I  face  you  for 
the  first  time  as  your  President  that  I  recognize  I  am  following 
a  man  who  has  done  such  a  good  job  that  I  am  scared  to  follow 
him.  Nevertheless,  Karl,  I  appreciate  the  honor  very  much. 

As  Chairman  of  your  Legislative  Committee  for  two  years, 
most  of  the  contact  I  have  had  with  Association  work  has  been 
in  that  line,  and  I  cannot  help,  in  view  of  my  close  contact  with 
the  legislative  work  in  Washington,  but  recognize  and  commend 
Senator  Pepper  for  the  very  fine  cooperation  which  he  has 
shown  us.  I  know.  Senator,  how  busy  you  are  in  connection 
with  your  work  there  with  your  colleagues.  Thank  you  very 
much.  (Applause.) 

I  will  now  recognize  Ed  Shull. 

MR.  W.  E.  SHULL  (Kuner-Empson  Co.,  Brighton,  Colo.)  : 

I  have  been  appointed  to  present  our  good  friend,  Karl  Mayer, 
>vith  a  little  token  of  appreciation  from  us.  We  realize  that 
Karl  has  done  a  most  wonderful  job.  He  has  made  many 
sacrifices  and  he  has  been  persistent. 

Today,  the  job  of  being  President  of  this  Association  requires 
perhaps  ten  times  the  work  it  did  ten  years,  ago.  Karl,  we 
think  you  have  done  one  of  the  most  wonderful  jobs  of  anybody 
we  have  ever  had  for  President.  We  realize  it  has  been  a  big 
sacrifice  because  every  business  today  needs  all  the  time  and 
attention  and  thought  we  can  give  it.  You  have  been  spending 
most  of  your  time  on  the  road  among  the  canners  and  down  in 
Washington.  It  has  taken  more  of  your  time  away  from  your 
business  than  it  should. 

We  all  thought  a  great  deal  of  you  before  you  went  in  as 
President.  The  more  we  have  seen  of  you  the  more  we  think 
of  you  and  the  more  we  have  learned  to  love  you.  Our  only 
hope  is  that  the  friends  you  have  made  during  the  past  year 
are  going  to  last  you — and  we  know  they  will — during  the 
balance  of  your  life.  The  insight  you  have  gotten  into  the 
game  that  you  could  not  get  any  other  way  is  going  to  partly 
repay  for  what  you  have  done  for  us. 

We  want  to  give  Karl  a  little  token  from  the  membership  of 
the  Association  to  express  our  regard  for  him  and  the  work 
he  has  done  for  us  the  past  year.  Will  you  please  accept  it 
with  our  very,  very  best  wishes.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Mayer  was  presented  a  very  beautiful  watch. 
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Burt’s  attractive  exhibit.  In  the  foreground  the  first  Burt  Labeler  built  in  1889. 


MR.  MAYER:  Thank  you  very  much.  Gentlemen,  this  is 
one  time  in  my  life  when  words  fail  me.  I  appreciate  the  nice 
words  that  Ed  has  spoken. 

I  want  to  say  sincerely  that  I  have  never  had  any  work  that 
I  have  enjoyed  more  thoroughly  than  I  have  the  work  of  the 
past  year  as  head  of  your  Association,  I  have  enjoyed  meeting 
so  many  fine  fellows.  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  I  have 
gotten  a  wonderful  education  in  the  contacts  that  I  have  made 
with  our  Washington  office  and  its  remarkable  staff,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  guidance  and  leadership  of  our  good  friend  and 
dearest  friend,  Frank  Gorrell. 

Naturally,  one’s  heart  is  heavy  when  he  gives  up  work  of  this 
kind  because  one  realizes  that  he  is  passing  on  and  someone 
comes  on  to  take  his  place.  I  want  to  tell  you  all  now  that  I 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  and  look  forward  to  the  coming 
year  with  much  optimism.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

This  very  beautiful  watch  bears  the  inscription  “In  grateful 
appreciation  from  the  National  Canners  Association,  January, 
1939.”  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  Again  let  me  say,  Karl,  that  I 
just  can’t  do  as  well  as  you  can  do. 

MR.  STRICKLAND  GILLILAN :  You  may  not  get  as  good 
a  watch.  (Laughter.) 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  Gentlemen,  it  becomes  my  duty  at 
this  time  to  announce  committees  for  next  year  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  program  had  to  be  changed  and  this  was  not 
to  have  been  done  until  tomorrow  we  have  been  unable  to  select 
the  committees  other  than  the  one,  the  Finance  Committee.  The 

■her  committee  announcements  will  come  out  in  February. 

President  Graefe  read  the  personnel  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Finance  Committee 

Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo.,  Chairman',  F.  E.  Brewer, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  Elmer  E. 
Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.;  Ralph 
0.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.;  G.  R.  Garretson,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Frank 
Cerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Ollie  Gilliatt,  Vincennes,  Ind.;  Walter 
.'j.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.;  H.  E.  Gray,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Arthur 
Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Ohio;  F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass.; 


Roy  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio;  C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highland 
City,  Fla.;  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  B.  E. 
Maling,  Hillsboro,  Oreg.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 

B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  B.  C.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem, 
Oreg.;  F.  A.  Stare,  Columbus,  Wis. ;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. ;  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  and  Leonard  E.  Wood, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  May  I  have  convention  approval 
on  the  appointment  of  the  Finance  Committee? 

MR.  FRANK  GERBER:  I  move  that  the  membership  of 
the  Finance  Committee  be  approved  as  read. 

MR.  DULANY :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  Gentlemen,  that  concludes  the 
program  and  with  that  I  will  say  the  meeting  for  the  1939 
Convention  is  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  one  o’clock. 

Secretary's  Annual  Report 

By  SECRETARY  FRANK  E.  GORRELL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Every  business  man  keenly  realizes  the  increasing  complexities  under  -which 
he  operates  in  these  days.  New  legislation,  changing  economic  and  social 
conditions,  and  other  factors  combine  to  create  new  problems-  that  must  be 
met  if  his  business  is  to  survive  or  progress.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  business  man’s  trade  association.  It,  too,  has  new  problems,  new  duties, 
a  wider  field  of  work,  a  greater  opportunity  to  be  of  service. 

The  trade  association  that  seeks  to  render  real  service  constantly  faces  the 
problem  of  making  an  equitable  distribution  of  its  energies  between  its  long¬ 
time  program  and  the  requirements  for  new  activities.  A  rejjert  upon  any 
year’s  work  of  an  association  will  therefore  combine  facts  about  the  progress 
on  its  continuing  activities  and  information  upon  any  new-work  it  may  have 
been  found  necessary  to  undertake.  In  presenting  this  summarized  review  it 
is  necessary,  of  coui’se,  to  omit  many  of  the  details  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  the  Association’s  members  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  separate  published^ 
reports  of  the  respective  departments.  •' 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  hTNANCE 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  membership  of  the  Association  has 
continued  to  show  an  increase.  During  the  past  year  there  were  58  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership,  -and  through  .firms  going  out  of  business,  changes  in  . 
organizations,  and  resignations,  42  memberships  were  terminated. 
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The  report  of  the  audit  company  on  the  books  of  the  Treasurer,  which  is 
appended  to  this  report,  furnishes  detailed  information  upon  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Association  and  its  financial  condition.  The  books  of 
the  Treasiu-er  are  audited  four  times  each  year  and  reports  of  these  audits 
are  furnished  to  the  Administrative  Council.  Weekly  reports  upon  receipts 
and  expenditures  are  likewise  sent  to  the  Council. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER 

The  presidency  of  the  National  Canners  Association  is  an  office  for  which 
the  chief  compensation  is  the  satisfaction  that  the  incumbent  feels  in  having 
given  of  his  time  and  energy  for  the  good  of  the  Association  and  the  industry 
it  represents.  Measured  by  the  interest  he  has  shown,  the  constructive  work 
he  has  accomplished,  the  support  for  the  Association  that  he  has  gained 
through  his  sincerity  and  earnestness,  President  Mayer  is  surely  entitled  to 
high  compensation  in  terms  of  satisfaction  over  a  job  well  done.  To  him  the 
Association  and  the  industry  express  their  real  appreciation  of  the  service  he 
has  rendered. 

MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
The  usual  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held  in  Washington 
on  May  19  and  20,  and  was  preceded  by  meetings  of  the  Administrative 
Council  and  the  committees  on  Home  Economics,  Labeling,  Simplification  of 
Containers,  Statistics  and  Information,  and  Legislation.  Chairmen  of  eight 
of  the  commodity  sections  and  representatives  of  twenty  State,  regional  and 
commodity  canners’  associations  were  present  at  the  Board  meeting.  This 
representation  thus  furnished  an  opportunity  for  expression  of  views  from  all 
branches  of  the  industry  and  from  canners  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Board  authorized  the  Committee  on  Simplification  of  Containers  to 
continue  its  work  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  on  a  survey  of  can 
sizes.  Recommendations  of  the  Labeling  Committee  relative  to  suggested 
descriptive  terms  for  tomatoes  and  canned  peas  were  approved,  and  further 
work  by  the  Committee  and  the  Research  Laboratory  in  the  development  of 
descriptive  terms  and  objective  tests  was  authorized. 

The  recommendation  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Home  Economics  Committee 
that  public  relations  work  be  conducted  through  the  Association’s  own 
organization  was  approved.  Conferences  with  distributors’  organizations  with 
a  view  to  the  adoption  of  improved  rules  of  arbitration  were  approved.  The 
Board  also  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Federal  and  State  unemployment  statutes  to  seasonal  labor  in  the 
canning  industry ;  and  received  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  on 
the  status  of  pending  Federal  legislation  affecting  the  canning  industry. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL  MEETINGS 
In  addition  to  recommending  the  final  budget  of  the  Association  for  1938, 
the  Administrative  Council  at  the  May  18  meeting  considered  other  business 
of  the  Association  and  made  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Among  subjects  coming  before  the  Council  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago  on 
September  28  and  29  were  the  canning  industry’s  problems  in  connection 
with  the  Wage  and  Hour  law  and  the  new  Food  and  Drug  Act.  Special 
committees  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Association  in  conferring  with 
Federal  officials  on  these  matters.  The  activities  of  these  two  committees  are 
noted  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  September  Council  meeting  expressing  the 
desire  that  adequate  funds  be  appropriated  by  Congress  “for  use  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agricuiture  in  formulating 
minimum  quality  standards  for  canned  foods  pursuant  to  the  authority  con¬ 
ferred  by  Section  401  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
June  25,  1938.’’ 

The  Council  also  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to 
make  a  study  of  work  that  the  Association  might  undertake  on  economic 
analyses  of  the  industry’s  situation,  merchandising,  and  related  problems. 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINTS 

The  hope  that  the  peak  for  consumer  complaints  had  been  reached  in  1936 
and  that  thereafter  there  might  be  a  falling  off  has  not  been  realized,  for 
during  the  year  just  passed  2,189  complaints  were  reported  to  the  Association, 
as  compared  with  1,909  in  1937  and  2,025  in  1936. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  complaints  are  unfounded 
or  grossly  exaggerated,  with  the  object  of  securing  a  cash  settlement.  There 
seem  to  be  only  two  methods  of  checking  such  claims,  or  at  least  discouraging 
this  growing  practice  of  trying  to  “get  something  for  nothing.’’  One  is  to 
make  the  business  unprofitable,  particularly  to  professional  litigants  and 
unscrupulous  attorneys ;  the  other  is  to  prove  fraud,  collusion,  or  attempted 
blackmail,  all  of  which  are  difficult  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court 
or  jury,  even  if  the  fraudulent  practices  are  investigated  by  an  official  agency, 
as  has  been  done  sporadically  in  New  York  and  a  few  other  cities. 

The  New  York  City  investigation  into  accident  frauds  was  discontinued 
SDmetime  ago  for  lack  of  funds  and.  as  anticipated,  there  has  been  a  decided 
increase  in  the  number  of  claims  reported  to  the  Association  from  that  city. 

Letters  received  from  complainants’  attorneys  offer  convincing  evidence 
that  a  great  many  of  these  attorneys  are  anxious  to  force  a  quick  settlement, 
irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  claims,  about  which  the  attorneys  seem  to 
have  little  concern. 

From  the  average  experience  of  the  past  ten  years,  30  per  cent  of  the 
complaints  were  reported  in  the  first  quarter  of  each  year,  27  per  cent  during 
the  second  quarter,  19  per  cent  in  the  third  quarter,  and  27  per  cent  during  the 
last  quarter.  These  figures  seem  to  correspond  roughly  with  the  relative 
seasonal  use  of  canned  foods  and  with  the  comparative  cost  of  living  at 
different  seasons. 


The  following  table  summarizes 

the  year’s  work,  as 

compared 

with  the 

two  preceding  years. 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Complaints  investigated  . 

1,909 

2,189 

Suits  pending  January  1 . 

418 

378 

Suits  tried : 

(a)  Verdict  for  defendant . . 

.  35 

52 

45 

(b)  Verdict  for  plaintiff . . 

.  15 

26 

24 

Suits  closed  by  settlement . 

133 

103 

Suits  dismissed  or  discontinued . . 

.  63 

84 

51 

New  suits  filed . 

264 

260 

Suits  pending  December  31 . 

.  418 

378 

406 

In  November  a  suit  was  successfully  defended  in  which  the  plaintiffs  sought 
to  recover  damages  to  the  extent  of  $270,000,  the  largest  amount  claimed  in 
any  similar  case  that  has  been  referred  to  the  Association. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  INVESTIGATES  OUTBREAKS 
The  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1938  states  that  i 

seventy-six  outbreaks  of  food  poisoning  were  investigated  during  the  year.  Of 

these,  34  were  apparently  without'  foundation,  23  were  apparently  due  to  in-  j 

fection  of  miscellaneous  foods  with  types  of  bacteria  which  are  readily  killed  ? 

by  moderate  heat,  and  6  were  proven  outbreaks  of  botulism  from  under-  i 

processed  home-canned  foods.  Other  cases  were  doubtful  or  due  to  other 
causes  than  food  poisoning.  There  was  no  proven  case  of  botulism  from 
commercially  canned  food. 

PROTECTIVE  FUND 

The  Trustees  of  the  Protective  Fund,  established  in  1932,  have  contributt*d 
to  the  payment  of  two  judgments  and  settlements  during  the  year,  and  they 
will  submit  a  report  regarding  these  payments  and  the  present  status  of  the 
Fund  to  the  January  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
■Washington  Research  Laboratory 

Activities  of  the  Washington  Research  Laboratory  during  1938  included 
waste  disposal  studies  in  cooperation  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Health ;  a  survey  of  copper  in  tomato  products,  with  the  collaboration  of 
other  laboratories  :  extensive  study  of  the  Tenderometer’s  operation  in  canning 
practice ;  bacteriological  field  surveys  with  particular  attention  to  sources 
of  spoilage  contamination,  including  contamination  of  ingredients ;  and  quality 
improvement  studies  on  factors  affecting  the  stability  of  vitamin  C  in  both 
tomato  juice  and  citrus  juices. 

From  time  to  time  in  past  years,  a  representative  of  the  Laboratory  has 
participated  actively  in  waste  disposal  studies,  and  in  interim  years  the 
Laboratory  has  attempted  to  maintain  current  information  on  the  subject.  In 
1938,  activity  was  renewed  and  the  Laboratory  worked  in  cooperation  with 
the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health.  The  results  of  this  study  will  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  canners  by  various  means. 

The  waste  disposal  problem  for  many  years  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
primary  importance  to  the  industry,  and  increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  it  by  sanitation  officers.  Differences  in  character  of  waste,  natural  facilities 
for  disposal,  and  other  features,  present  formidable  difficulties  in  any  general 
laboratory  approach  to  the  problem.  This  situation  limits  to  a  degree  the 
amount  of  active  investigation  that  can  be  undertaken  by  the  Association’s 
Laboratories.  However,  the  importance  of  the  problem  is  such  that  all  efforts 
will  be  made  to  learn  new  developments  and  to  undertake  such  other  work  as 
may  be  practicable. 

A  survey  of  copper  in  tomato  products  was  precipitated  by  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  food  authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  they  proposed  to  fix 
the  limit  of  copper  in  such  products  at  50  parts  per  million  on  a  dry  basis. 

This  survey  was  undertaken  by  the  Washington  Laboratory  with  the  collabo¬ 
ration  of  other  laboratories  connected  with  the  canning  industry.  The  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  participated  by  arranging  for  collaborative  work  on 
copper  content  of  the  raw  product,  and  this  work  was  done  by  several 
experiment  stations.  The  results  of  these  studies  are  comprehensive  and  will 
provide  the  basis  for  judgment  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  British  proposal, 
which,  according  to  the  latest  announcement,  will  become  effective  January  1, 

1940.  Beyond  this  may  come  suggestions  for  improvement  in  the  technology 
of  tomato  product  manufacture. 

Work  with  the  Tenderometer  in  1937  was  largely  experimental,  but  in  1938 
it  was  expanded  to  an  extensive  study  of  its  operation  in  canning  practice. 

A  definite  relationship  between  Tenderometer  reading  and  alcohol  insoluble 
solids  content  was  established  by  this  study.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
exploratory  studies  should  follow  to  appraise  the  possibilities  of  usefulness  of 
this  equipment  for  other  products.  In  doing  this,  the  guidance  of  the 
Association’s  Labeling  Committee  will  be  solicited. 

As  in  the  past  several  years,  bacteriological  studies  included  field  surveys 
in  localities  suggested  by  recent  spoilage  occurrences.  In  addition,  processing 
studies  on  many  products  were  conducted  by  the  experimental  pack  method. 
Emphasized  attention  was  given  to  examinations  of  ingredients  when  it 
became  apparent  that  certain  “certified”  lots  of  sugar  were  contaminated 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  National  Canners  Association  standards. 

Quality  improvement  studies,  which  in  1937  centered  principally  on  factors 
affecting  the  stability  of  vitamin  C  in  tomato  juice,  were  extended  in  1938  to 
cover  citrus  juices.  Certain  relationships  were  well  established  by  this  work, 
and  while  there  may  be  future  call  for  service  investigations  on  this  subject, 
there  is  no  need  for  its  continuance  as  a  major  project. 

Again  this  year  the  Research  Laboratory,  in  cooperation  with  other  labora¬ 
tories,  conducted  a  three  weeks’  technicians’  school  at  Purdue  University  to 
train  tomato  cannery  technicians  in  making  mold  counts.  A  similar  school 
was  held  at  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Association  in  charge. 

Western  Branch  Laboratory 

Activities  of  the  Western  Branch  Laboratory  in  1938  comprised,  for  the 
most  part,  bacteriological  studies  on  significant  spoilage  organisms  in  orange 
juice  and  low-acid  fruits  and  tomatoes ;  processing  studies  on  crab  and  several 
special  products ;  cooperative  investigation  of  fill-drained  weight  relationships 
with  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  apricots.  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  peaches  and  pears  ;  acidity  and  quality  studies  on  Western  tomatoes, 
and  a  continuation  of  studies  on  the  microscopic  examination  of  small  fruits, 
spinach,  and  tomato  products  in  the  control  of  contamination. 

In  connection  with  suggesting  processes  for  new  products,  samples  of  over 
150  canned  foods  were  studied.  Inoculated  experimental  packs  were  made  of 
crab,  spinach,  apricots,  orange  juice,  and  several  specialties. 

The  fill-drained  weight  studies  provided  opportunity  for  several  members 
of  the  staff  to  have  direct  contact  with  many  Association  members  canning 
cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  and  pears  in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  work  was  so  organized  that  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  Laboratory 
was  present  at  each  day’s  packing  and  at  each  cutting  of  the  fruit.  Cuttings 
will  continue  to  be  made  through  March,  1939. 
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Airplane  view  of  Eastern's  large  modern  plant  and  facilities. 

Our  corrugated  box  and  solid  fibre  box  departments  are  equipped  with  modern 
machinery  including  die  presses,  capable  of  cutting  innumerable  designs.  Eight 
grades  of  liner  board  are  stocked  from  which  may  be  selected  over  2000  variations 
and  combinations  of  box  material  and  interior  packings,  assuring  the  building  of  the 
right  box  for  your  requirements. 


When  you  use  .  .  . 

oaite/ut  Ro4oe4, 

You  know  your  goods  will  otrrive 
safely.  They  are  “Built  to  Deliver 
the  Goods”.  Located  in  the  heart 
of  the  Tri-States  and  having  suppli¬ 
ed  corrugated  and  solid  fibre  cases 
for  years  to  packers,  both  large  and 
small,  Eastern  is  well  equipped  to 
take  Coue  of  your  needs.  F or  strong, 
moisture  resistant  cases  and  prompt 
delivery,  call  on  us . 

Our  trained  salesmen  will  help  you 
plan  the  best  box  for  your  needs. 


THE  EASTERN  BOX  COMPANY 


East  Brooklyn  Post  Office 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


KEEPINa 

STEP 

KEEPS  US 
STEPPING 


^HE  canning  industry  is  a  fast-moving 
industry.  Changes  in  marketing  pro¬ 
cedure,  in  processing  and  in  crop  production 
come  rapidly. 

To  serve  the  canning  industry  well,  cooper¬ 
ating  institutions  must  keep  step  with 
the  vanguard  of  canners.  That  is  one  of 
our  major  objectives  at  the  Ferry-Morse 
Seed  Co. — keeping  step. 

To  do  so,  we  keep  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
the  canning  industry's  changing  require¬ 
ments  in  vegetables — higher-tonnage  cab¬ 
bages,  rust-resistant  beans,  non-cracking 
tomatoes,  earlier  maturing  peas,  and  so  on. 
We  analyze  and  anticipate  canners'  needs. 
Then,  to  supply  your  requirements,  we  use 
all  the  facilities  of  our  seed  breeding  and 
seed  producing  organization — the  largest  in 
the  world. 


Keeping  step  keeps  us  stepping;  but  we  like 
it.  And  we  enjoy  the  privilege  of  serving 
the  canning  industry. 


FERRY-MORSE  SEED  CO. 

DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A  number  of  special  projects  have  been  undertaken,  some  of  which  are 
still  in  proKress,  such  as  copper  in  tomato  products,  chemical  studies  of  clintj 
peaches  with  reference  to  differences  in  general  quality  and  the  tendency  of 
certain  fruit  to  discolor  and  bruise:  chemical  studies  of  apricots  to  develop, 
if  iwssible,  an  objective  test  for  determining  the  relative  maturities  of  the 
fruit  after  canning. 

In  connection  with  the  quality  studies  of  tomatoes,  a  significant  relationship 
between  total  acidity  and  protein  is  indicated  by  the  chemical  analysis.  A 
method-  has  been  developed  for  making  comparative  color  measurements. 
.Twenty-seven  persons  were  instructed  in  the  technique  of  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion  of  tomato  j)roduets  for  purposes  of  factory  control,  and  their  work 
was  checked  by  Laboratory  rei)resentatives  during  visits  to  canning  plants. 

Following  the  procedure  adopted  for  the  1936  and  1937  packs,  a  survey 
of  spinach  canneries  was  made  in  the  Spring  of  1938  to  determine  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  washing  and  blanching  operations  in  removing  certain  foreign 
materials. 

During  the  past  season  62  lots  of  sugar,  consisting  of  274  individual 
samples,  were  examined  bacteriologically  to  determine  their  suitability  for  use 
in  the  canning  of  low-acid  foods,  chiefly  corn  and  peas. 

At  the  request  of  the  Northwest  Canners  Association,  commercial  brands 
of  rotenone  containing  insecticides  being  offered  for  sale  to  pea  canners  in 
the  Northwest  were  assayed.  Certain  samples  were  storcHl  under  differenl; 
conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture  and  retested  to  ascertain  the  effeq^ 
of  storage  on  deterioration  in  the  rotenone  content. 

There  was  a  substantial  increase  over  previous  years  in  the  number  of 
requests  for  technical  information  or  investigation  of  abnormal  conditions 
encountered  in  their  packs.  Technical  information  was  obtained  on  over 
■1,750  samples,  representing  a  cross-section  of  the  packs  of  members  of  the 
.Canners  League  of  California,  the  California  Olive  As^iation  and  the  North- 
■west  Canners  Association. 

Canned  Sal.mon  Inspection  and  Control 
For  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  the  Northwest  Branch  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  inspected  a  large  percentage  of  the  American  canned 
salmon  pack.  The  coverage  was  somcS\hat  greater  than  in  previous  years. 
Although  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  unsatisfactory  code-lots  wore  found  in 
1938,  the  number  of  cases  of  salmon  involved  was  no  greater  than  in  1937.  In 
that  year,  there  were  no  seizures  of  canned  salmon,  and  apparently  there  need 
not  have  been  any  in  1938,  for  all  the  code-lots  seized  had  been  recommended 
for  voluntary  reconditioning.  On  the  whole,  the  industry  cooperated  heartily  in 
carrying  out  t’Jie  provisions  of  the  control  plan. 

;  CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 
Work  being  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  under  a  grant  from  this  Association  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to 
continuing  the  study  of  toxic  substances  which  are  protluced  by  certain 
classes  of  bacteria  and  which  may  find  their  way  into  foods,  their  properties, 
and  the  heat  treatment  ne“cessary  to  destroy  them. 

The  University  Laboratory  also  made  a  number  of  examinations  of  food 
samples  and  cultures  in  connection  with  claims  alleging  illness  from  canned 
food. 

A  report  on  the  progress  made  during  the  year  will  be  published  shortly. 
Dr.  G.  M.  Dack,  who  is  in  direct  chai-ge  of  the  work,  has  requested  that  the 
gi-ant  be  continued. 

FEDERAL  RESEARCH  ON  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 
The  Agricultsiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  authorized  the  expenditure  of  not 
more  than  $4,000,000  this  fiscal  year  to  establish  four  regional  research 
laboratories,  one  in  each  of  the  four  major  farm  producing  areas.  Basic 
research  of  constituents  common  to  agricultural  commodities,  such  as  starch, 
cellulose,  protein,  and  oil  will  be  carried  on,  as  well  as  studies  looking  toward 
the  possibilities  of  utilizing  the  commodities  themselves.  The  laboratories 
will  be  located  at  Peoria,  Ill. ;  New  Orleans ;  the  Philadt'lphia  area,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

SCIENTIFIC  CONFERENCES 

Representatives  of  the  Association  attended  and  took  part  in  national 
scientific  conferences  this  year  of  the  American  Chemistry  Society,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  the  Society  of  American  Bacteriologists, 
the  American  Institute  of  Nutrition,  and  the  Federation  of  American  Societies 
for  Experimental  Biology.  v 

Before  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Section  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  Dr.  O.  B.  Williams  of  the  Research  Laboratory  presented  the 
“Preliminary  Report  on  Procedures  for  Use  in  Investigating  Food  Poisoning  ' 
Outbreaks,”  as  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Microbiological  Methods  of 
Food  Examination. 

RAW  PRODUCTS  BUREAU 

Continuing  the  policy  of  preparing  annual  summaries  of  current  develops 
ments  in  agricultural  research  relating  to  canning  crops,  the  Raw  Products 
Bureau  issued  its  fourth  report  on  this  subject  describing  approximately  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  publications  by  Federal  and  State  agricultural 
scientists.  Practically  all  these  have  appeared  since  the  Bureau’s  report  of  a-, 
year  ago.  These  annual  summax’ies  are  of  cumulative  value  and  furnish  a 
valuable  reference  for  the  canner  and  field  man  to  sources  of  information 
covering  a  wide  field. of  crop  production  subjects.  That  they  are  filling  a  need 
is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  number  of  requests  the  Raw  Products  Bureau 
receive-s  from  members  each  year  for  additional  copies  for  field  men’s  use. 
Members  in  over  20  States  have  asked  for  additional  copies  of  last  year’s  report 
since  the  initial  distribution. 

Current  Crop  Production  Problems 

Among  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  crop  production  problems  are  the 
tests  made  during  the  past  season  by  several  experiment  stations  on  the  use 
of  nutrient  solutions  on  young  tomato  plants  applied  in  the  water  used  when 
the  tomatoes  are  transplanted  into  the  field.  One  investigator  reports  an 
increase  of  over  20  per  cent  in  total  yield  and  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent 
wp  to  August  31  by  this  method.  Further  exiieriments  are  planned  for  next 
year.  Direct  see-ding  of  tomatoes  in  the  field  is  another  new  method  the 
application  of  which  to  canners’  acreage  is  under  experimental  observation. 


'I'he  rapid  incre-ase  in  canners’  use  of  hybrid  swe-et  corn  in  re-cent  years  has 
bevn  one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  in  the  history  of  sweet  corn 
canning.  New  inbred  and  hybrid  sweet  corn  strains  are  being  produced  and 
tested  by  a  considerable  number  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  as  part 
of  the  energetic  effort  to  breed  additional* varieties  of  superior  excellence  for 
canners’  use.  The  wide  geographical  range  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  together 
with  its  other  desirable  qualities,  has  tended  in  some  cases  to  create  the 
mistaken  iilea  that  all  hybrids  are  superior.  The  Raw  Products  Bureau  pre¬ 
pared  and  distributed  to  corn  canners  in  May,  a  bulletin,  “Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 
for  Canning,”  designe-d  to  correct  this  impression  and  to  emphasize  that  each 
hybrid  that  may  be  introduced  must  be  tested  for  its  adaptation  to  local 
conditions  before  commitments  for  extensive  acreage  are  made. 

Pea  aphid  control  efforts  in  1938,  as  reported  both  by  canners  and  ento¬ 
mologists,  generally  emphasize  the  importance  of  rotenone-bearing  materials 
and  of  the  physical  condition  and  fineness  of  ground  cube  and  derris  root  that 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rotenone  dusts  and  sprays.  Experimental 
results  also  indicate  the  important  role  of  extractives  other  than  rotenone  in 
affecting  toxicity  to  aphids  and  the  necessity  of  knowing  definitely  the  rotenone 
content  of  the  canner’s  spray  or  dust  material. 

Several  recently  introduced  lima  beans  have  been  tested  during  the  past 
season.  These  were  bred  in  an  effort  to  produce  a  bean  of  better  quality  or  a 
variety  that  will  set  pods  under  a  wider  range  of  temperature  and  humidity 
than  Henderson  bush  lima.  Among  new  varieties  which  are  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  experimental  tests,  and  which  should  be  more  widely  tried 
to  determine  their  adaptation  to  canners’  requirements,  are  Baby  Fordhook 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture ;  Illinois  Baby  Potato  from  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station,  and  Maryland  Thick-Seeded  to  be  released  for 
1939  by  the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station. 

Role  of  Boron  in  I.\tern.\l  Black  Si-ot  of  Beets 
Canners  and  growers  have  long  known  of  occasional  injury  to  beets  in  the 
field,  characterized  by  a  localized  black  discoloration  and  often  by  an  internal 
black  spot  or  breakdown  of  the  tissues.  In  recent  years  this  injury  has  appar¬ 
ently  become  more  prevalent.  Formerly  it  was  thought  to  be  worse  on  the 
lighter  types  of  soil  and  in  seasons  in  which  a  drought  period  occurred  during 
the  growing  season,  but  recent  experience  shows  that  it  may  occur  on  a 
variety  of  soil  types  and  in  both  dry  and  moist  seasons.  Recent  studies  in 
Wisconsin  and  New  York  have  developed  considerable  evidence  that  internal 
black  si)ot  of  beets,  along  with  other  chai-acteristic  leaf  symptoms  that  ac¬ 
company  the  malady,  is  associated  with  a  deficiency  of  available  boron  in  the 
soil.  While  additional  work  is  needed  to  develop  precise  recommendations, 
the  results  secured  in  1938  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  indicate 
that  addition  of  boron  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  borax  in  fertilizer  may  be  a 
practical  and  specific  remedy. 

Canners’  Schools 

The  Raw  Products  Bureau  has  given  assistance  where  possible  in  organizing 
schools  for  canners’  fieldmen  and  growers  held  under  the  auspices  of  agricul- 
tui'al  colleges.  In  1938  such  schools  were  conducted  in  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania.  Texas,  Utah  and  Wisconsin. 

These  meetings  afford  a  valuable  opportunity  for  the  canner  and  fieldman 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  research  men  and  for  the  latter  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  industry’s  problems.  They  give  the  canner  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
may  be  helpful  in  improving  the  methods  of  production  of  the  canners’  crops. 

DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

The  chief  work  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  pack,  stock,  and  shipment  statistics.  In 
addition,  the  Division  has  engaged  in  studies  on  such  subjects  as  simplification 
of  containers,  tomato  canning  costs,  canner-grower  relations,  and  in  general 
economic  research.  There  also  has  been  an  increasing  amount  of  what  may  be 
termed  service  work,  which  became  so  heavy  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
employ  an  additional  statistician  to  assist  in  assembling  data.  Statistical 
.  material  has  been  prepared  and  presented  at  various  State  association  meetings, 
and  for  meetings  of  canners  working  on  specific  problems. 

Canned  food  pack  statistics  for  1937  were  checked  and  revised  where  neces- 
'sary,  and  published  in  standard  form  in  two.  bulletins,  covering  vegetables 
and  fruits,  respectively.  During  the  progress  of  the  canning  season,  the 
«  Division  assembled  pack  statistics  for  each  of  the  principal  products  canned, 
'and  issued  them  in  mimeograph  form  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  packing 
season  ckised.  The  reports  are  compiled  in  detailed  form  to  show  the  pack 
by  size  of  container  and  by  style  of  pack  for  each  State  and  marketing  area. 
Owing  to  the  unusual  interest  in  the  pack  figures  for  peas,  the  1938  pea 
pack  report  included  statistics  on  the  pack  by  variety,  grade,  and  sieve  size. 

All  pack  figures  are  checked  against  reports  issued  by  the  various  State 
associations,  and  against  government  reports  of  production,  yields,  etc. 
Owiifg  to  errors  in  reports  sent  the  Division  by  a  few  canners  in  1937,  it  was 
necessary  to  revise  the  1937  pack  reports  for  tomatoes  and  green  beans. 

More  than  half  the  time  of  the  Division  is  devoted  to  assembling  and 
reporting  statistics  on  stocks  and  shipments.  The  following  stocks  reporting 
schedule,  rci)resenting  the  program  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
and  Information  at  its  May  19,  1938,  meeting,  is  now  followed  for  reporting 
these  statistics : 

Corri-r  Monthly,  except  September 

Peas — Monthly,  except  August 

Pitted  Red  Cherries — Monthly,  except  August 

Tomatoes — Monthly,  December  to  July,  inclusive. 

Tomato  Juice — Monthly,  January  to  August,  inclusive  (tentative) 

Green  and  Wax  Beans — Quarterly 

Lima  Beans — Quarterly 

Beets — January,  April  and  July 

From  time  to  time,  at  the  request  of  the  industry,  the  Division  has  expanded 
its  stocks  reporting  service  to  make  more  frequent  reports  and  to  include 
additional  products.  During  1938,  tomato  juice  was  added  to  the  list  and  the 
first  report  of  stocks  was  issued  in  August. 

Reports  of  stocks  and  shipments  are  issued  in  mimeograph  form  and  mailed 
to  canners  packing  the  products,  newspapers,  and  others  requesting  them. 
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At  its  May  meetinsr.  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Information  approved 
a  request  by  Florida  grapefruit  canners  for  a  canner-grower  bulletin.  The 
collection  of  statistics  for  this  bulletin  was  started  immediately,  and  a  tenta¬ 
tive  outline  was  developed  in  September.  In  so  far  as  possible,  information 
fiom  the  norida  Extension  Service  was  used  and  checked  by  a  committee  of 
grapefruit  canners.  The  text  of  the  bulletin  was  prepared,  charts  and  tables 
jirovided,  and  the  manuscript  submitted  to  the  gi'apefruit  canners  for  ap¬ 
proval.  It  should  be  printed  and  ready  for  distribution  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

To  perform  the  service  work  that  the  Division  of  Statistics  is  called  upon 
to  do,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  background  of  information  regarding  fluctuation 
in  demand,  relationship  between  competitive  food  supplies,  prices,  etc.,  and 
to  keep  up  to  date  in  this  work,  it  is  necessary  to  devote  some  time  to 
economic  research  in  these  fields.  Some  work  of  this  character  has  been  done 
during  the  year,  and  it  is  being  carried  on  as  time  permits. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  comparable  data  on  the  cost  of  canning  tomatoes  in 
various  sections,  the  Division  of  Statistics  secured  the  cooperation  of  some 
tomato  canners  last  season.  Detailed  schedules  were  filled  in  by  the  co¬ 
operating  canners,  and  the  data  were  compiled  by  the  Division  and  reported 
in  composite  form  to  the  canners  making  reports.  Unfortunately,  only  25 
canners  filled  in  the  schedules,  and  of  these  schedules  only  17  were  in  suitable 
form  to  be  usexl  in  compiling  the  report.  They  were,  however,  well  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  hoped  that  this  work  may  be  continued,  and 
that  a  large  number  of  canners  will  cooperate.  It  is  hoped  also  to  extend 
the  study  to  other  commodities.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  be 
able  to  present  in  detail  the  individual  items  of  costs  on  a  comparable  basis, 
so  that  the  individual  canner  may  compare  his  various  items  of  cost  with  the 
average  for  the  industry  or  for  his  section,  with  the  object  of  improving  his 
efficiency  in  operation  and  in  reducing  costs. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  DIVISION 

Establishment  of  the  Service  Kitchen  to  tes^and  develop  recipes  for  canned 
products  has  given  the  Home  Economics  Division  facilitie's  for  improving  and 
enlarging  its  service  to  the  industry.  Equipment  of  the  kitchen,  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  competent  home  economist  were  authorized  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  last  January,  and  permitted  the  formal  opening  of 
the  kitchen  during  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  Washington. 

The  work  of  the  kitchen  includes  testing  and  developing  of  recipes  to  be 
used  on  labels,  in  booklets,  or  in  advertising  copy  for  canners.  Recipes  also 
are  beiiig  developed  for  publication  by  the  Division,  and  the  first  recipe  leaflet 
containing  results  of  this  work,  “Every  Day  Recipes  for  Canned  Foods,”  was 
imblished  in  December.  This  was  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of  leaflets 
furnishing  family-size  recipes  for  canned  foods. 

As  an  aid  in  carrying  out  the  Association’s  public  relations  program,  the 
Division  sent  to  Association  members  two  questionnaires  designed  to  obtain 
information  that  would  be  helpful  in  guiding  the  Division’s  e^lucational  work. 
The  first  sought  information  concerning  the  reference  material  on  canned 
foods  available  in  the  schools  and  public  libraries  in  each  member  canner’s 
community,  and  what  was  being  taught  in  the  schools  about  canned  foods 
and  the  canning  industry.  The  second  asked  for  information  as  to  the  place 
that  food  buying  occupied  in  the  programs  of  local  women’s  organizations  and 
whether  the  Association’s  publications  would  be  helpful  in  connection  with 
such  programs.  The  first  questionnaire  resulted  in  250  replies  from  42  States 
and  territories,  and  it  was  possible  to  send  educational  material  to  634 
libraries.  The  second  survey  is  not  yet  completed. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Home  Economics  Division  used  a  booth  at 
meetings  of  two  professional  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  its 
educational  literature.  Registrations  at  these  booths  showed  a  very  real  in¬ 
terest  in  the  publications.  At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  held  in  Pittsburgh  in  June,  the  new  publication, 
“Information  for  the  Canned  Foods  Shopper,”  was  featured,  while  the  new 
book  of  institutional  recipes,  “Canned  Foods  Recipes  for  Fifty,”  was  featured 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  held  at  Milwaukee  in 
October.  The  institutional  recipes  were  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Institutional  Management  of  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  under  a  grant 
from  the  Association’s  Home  Economics  Division. 

With  additional  funds  available  for  printing  and  distributing  publications 
it  has  been  possible  not  only  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  old  publications 
but  to  publish  and  distribute  new  material. 

The  field  work  of  the  Division  has  given  the  co-directors  opportunity  not 
only  to  renew  contacts  and  to  increase  the  number  of  meetings  with  groups 

and  individuals  with  whom  they  have  been  working,  but  also  to  meet  others 

active  in  the  field  of  consumer  education. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  1038  convention  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  recommended  that  canners  accept  individual  responsibility  for  creating  in 
heir  own  communities  a  better  understanding  of  the  industry,  its  policies,  and 
its  problems,  through  contacts  with  organized  groups,  public  addresses,  news- 
’.lapers,  and  other  means. 

To  help  canners  in  this  work,  the  Association  prepared  and  distributed  a 
vies  of  articles,  each  dealing  with  some  one  phase  of  the  industry  or  the 

Association’s  work  for  the  industry.  The  articles  were  designed  to  furnish 

the  principal  facts  in  concise  form  so  that  canners  could  make  use  of  the 
aterial  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

A  revised  edition  of  “Scientific  Reseai’ch  Applied  to  the  Canning  Industry” 

■  practically  in  shape  for  the  printer.  It  is  planned  also  to  issue  in  the  near 

■  '■  ture  a  bulletin  describing  the  character  and  scope  of  the  Association’s 
'  A'ities,  to  supersede  an  earlier  publication. 

LEGISLATION 

la  the  policy  of  keeping  its  membership  currently  informed  of  legislative 

■  Mlopments  in  Congress,  the  Association  throughout  the  year  reported  in 
*  Information  Letter  legislative  proposals  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 

inning  industry,  and  the  progress  of  the  major  bills  dealing  with  or  affecting 
:  aeral  business  activity. 

Of  the  bills  enacted,  the  wage  and  hour  and  food  and  drug  measures  re- 
ci  ivid  greatest  attention  in  reports  on  legislation.  Among  other  new  laws 
whose  legislative  history  was  followed  from  week  to  week  were: 


The  Wheeler-Lea  amendments  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which 
broaden  the  powers  of  the  Commission  over  unfair  commercial  practices  and 
over  the  control  of  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  advertising  ;  reenactment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Privilege  Tax,  which  requires  a  license  and 
imposes  a  graduated  tax  levy  on  business  originating  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  Senator  O’Mahoney’s  resolution  creating  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  now  engaged  in  studying  and  investigating  monopoly 
and  the  concentration  of  economic  power ;  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938 :  the  exemption  of  sales  to  Federal  and  State  governmental  agencies 
and  eleemosynary  institutions  from  the  Robinson-Patman  Act ;  the  provision 
that  information  furnished  by  private  businesses  to  the  Bure'au  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  is  to  be  held  in  confidence ;  and  an  appropriation  for 
the  establishment  of  salmon-cultural  stations  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

Two  bills  of  some  interest  to  canners  were  vetoed.  These  were  the  bill 
authorizing  appropriations  for  a  five-year  building  program  for  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  and  another  establishing  a  division  of  water-pollution  control 
to  devise  plans  and  make  recommendations  for  the  elimination  of  stream  pollu¬ 
tion  and  to  provide  loans  for  construction  of  treatment  works. 

Included  within  the  important  bills  which  failed  to  pass  were  the  many 
proposals  designed  to  bring  canning  crops  under  the  imposed  control  provisions 
of  the  Marketing  Agreements  Act.  the  Sauthoff  bill  to  limit  and  fix  the  size 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  cans,  and  amendments  to  broaden  the  government  con¬ 
tracts  act  by  extending  the  act  to  contracts  with  the  Government  in  excess 
of  $2,000,  and  sub-contracts  of  $500  or  more  and  to  place  on  the  ineligible 
list  bidders  violating  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAW  AND  ITS  ADMINISTRATION 
When  the  Congress  convened  on  January  3,  1938,  wage  and  hour  legislation 
was  pending  before  the  House  Labor  Committee.  After  several  months  of 
committee  consideration  a  completely  rewritten  bill  was  reported,  but,  as  in 
the  preceding  session,  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  refused  to  permit  the 
bill  a  right-of-way  for  House  consideration.  The  Chairman  of  the  Labor 
Committee,  for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the  proposal,  successfully 
resorted  to  the  petition  method  of  securing  action  on  the  bill  by  the  House. 

After  two  days  of  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  a  number  of  amendments 
were  adopted,  including  the  now  controversial  “area  of  production”  exemption, 
the  14-week  overtime  exemption  for  fruit  and  vegetable  canners,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  exemption  of  fish  and  seafood  canners,  the  revised  measme  was  passed 
on  May  24,  1938.  For  two  weeks  a  Conference  Committee  worked  toward 
reconciling  the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  bill.  Finally  a  bill  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees,  reported  to  Senate  and  House,  accepted  by  Congress, 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  June  25,  1938. 

During  the  period  of  its  legislative  consideration,  the  various  drafts  of  the 
wage  and  hour  bill  and  their  possible  effects  on  the  canning  industry  were  the 
subject  of  discussions  at  the  1938  convention,  at  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  which  representatives  of  the  State  and  local  canners 
associations  were  invited,  and  at  meetings  of  the  Legislative  Committee  held 
in  Chicago  and  at  the  office  of  the  Association. 

Following  final  passage  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill,  but  before  it  had  been 
signed  by  the  President,  the  Association  on  June  18  issued  a  “Preliminary 
Analysis  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  with  Text  of  the  Statute.”  This  bulletin 
was  supplemented  on  October  25,  the  day  after  the  Act  went  into  effect,  by  a 
second  Association  bulletin,  which  contained  the  regulations  and  interpretative 
bulletins  released  up  to  that  date  by  the  governmental  agencies  administering 
the  law,  and  an  analysis  and  explanation  of  their  provisions.  These  two 
bulletins  were  mailed  to  non-member  canners  as  well  as  to  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  pertinent  activities  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  and  the  Children’s 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  administrative  agencies  in  charge 
of  the  Act,  have  been  summarized  week  by  week  in  the  Information  Letter. 

At  the  Administrative  Council  meeting  held  in  Chicago  on  September  28 
and  29  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Administrator  Elmer  F. 
Andrews  and  his  assistants  at  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  for  the  purpose 
of  acquainting  them  with  the  organization  and  operating  methods  of  the 
canning  industry.  On  October  12  the  committee  met  informally  with  members 
of  the  legal  and  economic  staff  of  the  Division  and  presented  information  of  a 
broad  factual  character  on  the  scope  of  the  industry,  sources  of  raw  products, 
etc. 

As  a  result  of  the  promulgation  on  October  20  of  the  administrator’s  regula¬ 
tion  defining  the  term,  “area  of  production,”  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  re¬ 
ceived  protests  and  petitions  for  amendment  from  growers,  shippers,  handlers, 
and  processors  of  many  different  agricultural  products.  The  definition  included 
within  “area  of  production”  only  (1)  those  engaged  in  processing  on  a 
farm  products  produced  exclusively  on  such  farm  or  (2)  employees  working 
in  a  plant  which  obtains  its  raw  commodities  from  farms  in  the  immediate 
locality  and  in  plants  where  the  number  of  employees  does  not  exceed  seven. 
The  definition  excluded  from  the  intended  exemption  practically  all  com¬ 
mercial  processors. 

The  Administrator  held  a  hearing  on  November  14  and  15  on  the  petition 
of  the  dry-bean  elevator  operators,  and  on  December  9  and  10  on  that  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  manufacturers  of  tobacco  products.  Then,  after  two  postpone¬ 
ments,  a  general  hearing  open  to  all  fruit  and  vegetable  processors  was  held 
beginning  January  9. 

Representatives  of  local  and  commodity  canners  associations  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  National  Canners  Association  appeared  at  this  general  hear¬ 
ing  to  present  testimony  with  respect  to  the  definition  as  it  affects  the  industry. 

DEVELOPMENTS  UNDER  THE  NEW  FOOD  LAW 
The  food  and  drug  bill,  like  the  wage  and  hour  proposal,  was  pending  before 
a  House  Committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  session  of  the  75th  Congress. 
Controversy  and  delay  followed  the  bill  through  six  committee  prints,  through 
debate  over  provisions  for  court  review  in  the  Rules  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  through  Conference  Committee  consideration  of  the 
differing  House  and  Senate  sections.  On  June  10  the  conferees  reached  agree¬ 
ment  and  their  report  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  Three  days  later  the  House 
accepted  the  report  and  on  June  25  the  president  closed  five  years  of  legisla¬ 
tive  history  by  signing  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938. 

Although  the  food  sections  of  the  law  will  not  become  effective  until  June 
25,  1939,  the  Act  has  presented  many  perplexing  problems  for  the  industry 
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and  for  the  Association  in  its  representative  capacity.  Some  of  these  problems 
were  outlined  to  the  industry  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Association  and  mailed 
to  all  canners  on  August  1.  The  bulletin  reviewe-d  the  history  of  food  and 
drug  legislation  and  contained  an  explanation  and  the  text  of  the  food  sections 
of  the  law.  The  attention  of  the  industry  was  directed  toward  possibilities  of 
revision  of  the  minimum  standards  of  quality,  to  questions  of  definitions  and 
standards  of  identity,  and  to  revision  of  contract  clauses  providing  guarantees 
of  compliance  with  the  statute. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  attend  hearings  and  represent  the  Association  on  questions 
arising  in  connection  with  the  promulgation  of  regulations. 

The  law,  by  extending  the  McNary-Mapes  principle,  gives  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  authority  to  establish  a  reasonable  standard  of  quality  for  any 
food  product.  Owing  to  the  inadequate  budget  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  the  Administrative  Council  feared  that  the  added  burden  might 
jeopardize  the  minimum  standard  work  on  canned  foods  that  has  been  going 
forward  for  eight  years.  The  Council,  therefore,  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
canners  to  acquaint  their  representatives  with  the  need  of  appropriating 
adequate  funds  for  the  formulation  of  minimum  standards  of  quality  for 
canned  foods. 

Immediately  upon  passage  of  the  Act.  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
started  the  work  of  drafting  and  revising  regulations  for  its  admini.stration 
and  enforcement.  Regulations  controlling  the  collection  of  food  samples  were 
released  on  July  22  and  reproduced  in  the  Information  Letter.  On  August 
15  the  regulations  promulgated  under  the  old  law  with  regard  to  imports  and 
exports  of  food  products  were  prescribed  for  the  enforcement  of  the  new  Act. 

While  the  Act  of  1938  does  not  require  hearings  to  he  held  on  general 
regulations,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  October  15  issued  proi>osed 
regulations  and  set  November  17  as  the  date  for  a  public  hearing.  Copies 
of  the  tentative  regulations  and  the  notice  of  hearing  were  sent  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  each  of  its  member  Arms. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  special  committe-e  authorized  by  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Council  the  Association  presented  a  statement  at  the  November  hearing 
and  asked  leave  to  file  detailed  proposals  and  recommendations.  The  request 
was  granted  and  the  Association  submitted  a  brief  containing  suggestions 
relative  to  prominence  of  information  on  labels,  manner  of  disclosure  of  in¬ 
gredients  on  the  label,  the  statement  of  the  place  of  business  of  manufacturers, 
and  request  for  permission  to  use  up  existing  stocks  of  labels. 

The  final  text  of  the  general  regulations  was  released  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  through  the  Federal  Register  of  December  28  and  copies  of  the 
Register  were  mailed  to  all  member  firms  on  that  date.  An  analysis  of  the 
provisions  in  the  regulations  of  special  interest  to  canners  appeared  in  the 
Informaiion  Letter  of  December  31. 

In  the  meantime,  on  December  15,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  that  public  hearings  would  be  held  on  January  16  on  proposed 
definitions  and  standards  of  identity  for  tomato  products  and  on  January 
19  on  proposed  regulations  to  fix  and  establish  a  definition  and  standard  of 
identity,  a  standard  of  quality,  and  fill  of  container  for  canned  tomatoes. 
The  text  of  these  proposals  appeare-d  in  the  Information  Letter  of  De-cem- 
ber  17. 

The  new  Food  and  Drug  Act  require-s  that  on  labels  of  fwjds  for  which  it  is 
impracticable  to  establish  definitions  and  .standards  of  identity,  there  shall  be 
carried  the  names  of  the  principal  ingre-dients  making  up  the  fexxl.  The  new 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  prior  to  the  effe-ctive  date  of 
the  law,  to  designate  foods  having  common  or  usual  names  and  exempt  them 
from  this  requirement  for  a  reasonable  time  pending  the  formulation  and 
promulgation  of  the  definitions  and  standards. 

Food  manufacturers  were  invitesl  to  submit  lists  of  foods  having  common 
or  usual  names  susceptible  of  definition  for  inclusion  in  this  exemption,  and  in 
re-sponse  to  this  invitation  the  National  Canners  Association  .submitted  a  li.st 
embracing  two  groups:  (1)  foods  of  simple  composition  cle-arly  .susceptible  of 
definition  and  (2)  foo<l.s  of  more  complicated  composition  which  are  believed 
to  be  susceptible  of  definition.  Further  action  by  the  AssfKriation  in  regard 
to  this  list  will  depend  urx)n  the  decision  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion.  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  forthcoming  at  an  early  date. 

The  new  food  law  has  necessitated  certain  changes  in  the  form  of  the  f(jod 
guarantee  given  by  canners  to  buyers  of  their  products.  A  form  of  guarantee, 
conforming  to  the-se  changes,  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  brought  before  the 
Conference  Committee  of  Canners  and  Distributors  at  their  meeting  during 
the  Convention. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  OTHER  LAWS 
The  Association  continued  to  answe-r,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  inquiries 
concerning  the  application  ot  the  Reibinson-Patman  Act.  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act,  the  Social  Security  laws,  the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Privile-ge  Tax, 
and  many  other  Federal  and  State  statutes  affecting  the  canning  indastry. 
When  problems  of  general  interest  were  pre-sented,  informatieen  concerning 
them  was  published  in  the  Information  Letter.  Announcements  of  government 
agencies  and  decisions  of  courts  that  were  of  interest  to  the  entire  industry 
were  also  noted. 

Two  such  decisions  of  the  Supn-me  Court  were  summarized  ;  one  upholding 
an  order  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Beeard  and  one  reversing  a  lower 
court’s  dismissal  of  a  complaint  brought  by  Ilorida  canners  seeking  an  in¬ 
junction  against  the  enforcement  of  a  labeling  and  embossing  act  of  that  State. 

On  March  28  the  Uniteel  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  a  lower  court 
decision  which  approved  an  order  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
directing  a  Werstern  canning  company  to  de-sLst  from  practice-s  in  violation  of 
the  Wagner  Act  and  to  reinstate  with  back  pay  certain  employees  who  had 
been  di.scharged. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  which  were  not  in  issue,  showed  that  the  bulk  of 
the  raw  products  proce-s.sed  were  grown  in  the  State,  and  that  of  the  total 
production,  37  per  cent  was  shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  The  sales  to 
purchasers  outside  the  State  were  under  either  f.  o.  b.  or  c.  i.  f.  contracts. 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  Court,  WTitten  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  found 
that  the  canner  was  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  that  the  practices 
complained  of  burdened  and  obstructed  interstate  commerce.  The  canner 
had  contended  that  the  manufacturing  and  processing  in  which  he  was  engaged 
were  local  activities  and  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  was  with¬ 
out  jurisdiction  over  the  labor  disputes  involved  in  the  case. 


Under  the  Florida  Labeling  and  Embossing  Act  of  1937  every  can  of  citrus 
fruit  processed  in  the  State  must  Ik?  emlxissi-d  with  the  word  ‘‘Morida"  and 
must  be  labeled  “Produced  in  Florida."  Canners  of  that  State  ha<l  sought  to 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  but  their  bill  of  complaint  was  dismissed 
by  the  Federal  District  Court  in  Florida.  On  appeal  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  order  of  dismissal  and  remanded  the  case  for  trial. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 
The  Association,  along  with  other  national  traile  groui>s,  receives!  late  in 
September  a  questionnaire  or  scheslule  designed  to  i>ruvide  information  fur 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Oemmittee  on  the  soipe  and  activities  of 
national  trade  associations.  Aft<‘r  careful  study,  answers  U)  the:  .schedule 
were  filed  with  the  Trade  As.sociation  Section  of  the  United  State's  Di'part- 
ment  of  Commerce,  the  governmental  agency  that  undertexek  the  surve'y. 

The  questionnaire  was  divided  inte>  six  parts:  Part  one  de'alt  with  the 
management  and  atfiliatieens  of  e  ach  assex;iation  ;  part  two  aske?el  eiue-stie>ns 
about  the  office-rs  and  compeesition  of  the  mcmlxTship  ;  part  three;  eonsiste'd 
largely  of  a  che-ck  list  designed  ter  determine  the)  scope  erf  traele:  asserciatiein 
work  and  the  iihases  receiving  particular  emphasis  :  liart  four  requeste  d  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  per.sonnel  of  the  associations  and  oubiele?  errganiza- 
tions  employed  to  handle  special  activities ;  part  five  ealle  el  feir  income;  anel 
balance-shee-t  data  anel  details  concerning  elue;s  and  a.sse  ssments  ;  anel  part  six 
concluded  with  a  series  of  questions  which  e-nahie  various  ass-rciatiern  e-xe-eu- 
tives  to  elaborate  on  such  ixeints  as  the  significant  contributions  ejf  his  associa¬ 
tion  to  his  industry  and  the  imixirtant  contributieeris  that  the  a;.8;iciatiein 
might  make  in  the  future;.  Copies  of  the;  constitutions,  by-laws,  annual  re-iieirts. 
publications,  and  membe'iship  lists  were  also  reeiuested. 

Members  of  the  National  Canners  Assex-'iation,  it  is  lalie'ved,  will  be'  e'spe-cially 
interested  in  the  reply  to  the  question,  “What  ele)  you  feel  have;  Ixen  the' 
significant  contributions  of  this  traele  association  te)  your  industry '!”  The 
reply  follows: 

The  significant  contributions  that  the  National  Canners  As.sociatieen  has 
made  to  the  canning  industry  have  eleveleeped  freem  the;  primary  purpose  for 
which  the  As.sejciation  was  organized,  that  is,  to  improve  the  eiuality  anel 
increa.se  the  sale  and  consumption  of  canned  fexxls,  and  so  te>  conduct  its 
activities  that  the  Association’s  work  woulel  be;  supported  by  the;  industry 

and  accepted  by  the  public  as  both  authoritative  and  con.structive;. 

1.  Organization  and  effective  reitrenentation  of  the  induHtrg 

The  entire  industry  has  be-nefite.-d  from  the  fact  that  in  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  it  has  an  organization  that  has  won  high  respect  for  the 
characte.-r,  the  inte'grity,  and  the  efficiency  of  its  activities. 

The  Assex:iatie)n  has  prejviele.d  the;  canning  inelustry  with  an  ade-etuatc, 
genuinely  representative  meelium  that  can  ascertain  anel  give;  authoritative- 
expression  to  the  views  of  the  inelustry,  ce>neluct  re.-se.-areh  anel  either  aetivitie;s 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  furnish  dire.-ct  practical  service  to  individual 
canners,  and  compete-ntly  represent  Ixith  the  inelustry  anel  individual  canners 
in  their  relations  with  official  and  neen-official  eirganizations. 

A  striking  example  of  the  Asseiciation’s  ability  to  mobilize  anel  re-pre.-sent 
the  indu*try  ejccurred  at  the  lime  of  the  Weirld  War.  About  two  months 
before  the  Uniteel  States  entereel  the  World  War  in  1917  the  AKseH.-iation’H 

services  were  useel  in  assisting  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  accumulate;  fexxls 
in  quantities  that  would  be  needed  if  anel  when  the  war  was  eleclareel.  Imme.- 
diately  afte;r  the  declaration  of  war  this  service;  tej  the  Army  and  Navy  was 
given  to  an  even  greater  extent  and  the  National  Canrnrs  Asseiciation  un¬ 
officially  ae-sisteel  in  the  accumulation  of  vast  suppie-s  of  e;anne'el  fexxls  feir 
war  purix)ses.  This  -work  was  afterward  taken  ejvejr,  first,  by  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board  and  later  by  the  Fexxl  Administration  which  was  created  under 
a  war  eme.rgency  act.  It  wejuld  nejt  have  Ixcn  possible  te)  eirganize  the 

industry  practically  e)vernight  except  fe)r  the  National  Canne-rs  Assejciation. 
Today  the  industry  is  far  Ix-tter  ejrganize-d  through  the  National  Canners 

Association  than  it  was  in  1917,  and  the  Association  could  immediately 
function  for  the  inelustry  and  the  government  in  mi.-eting  fexxl  problems. 

2.  Scientific  research 

The  Assex;iation’s  scientific  research  weerk,  cejvering  fxith  the  technique  of 
canning  anel  the  prejduction  of  canning  crops,  has  given  the;  inelustry  a 
scientific  basis  for  its  operations  that  has  enabled  it  to  lerexluce'  an  improved 
product,  conduct  its  operations  more  efficie  ntly  and  e-ce)ne)mie;ally,  anel  cre-ate 
consumer  confidence  in  the  wholese)me;ness  anel  quality  of  its  output. 

In  food  re;search.  the  we)rk  of  the  As.sociation’s  Re-search  Lalx)rate)rie  s  is 
internationally  reexegnized  as  autheeritative.  The  LalxeraPeri' s  we-re  e-s.t;iblish<el 
in  1913  on  the  premise  that  the;re  was  ne.eel  for  scie-ntific  investigation  of 
funelamental  problems  in  canning  and  that  this  coulel  lx.-st  lx-  ae-ceemplishi  d  by 
centralized  re,-seArch. 

The  activities  of  the  Laboratejries  have  brought  int/j  c<x)relinat<d  use  th‘ 
sciences  of  chemistry,  bacte-rioleigy,  physics,  anel  engine-e-ring.  .Maje)r  proje.-ct-. 
have  been  prrecessing  studies,  nutritional  8tuelie;s  (with  sp<-cial  emphasis  on 
the  effect  of  heat  of  processing  on  vitamins  and  ejther  die  te  tic  qiialiti'sf,  tin 
plate  investigations,  and  fexxl  quality  studie-s.  The  processing  studies  will 
serve  as  an  example  to  illustrate;  technological  advance  that  has  accrued 
through  the  work  of  the  Re-B<.-arch  I^alxeratories. 

Prejcessing  studies,  begun  in  1918  and  still  in  preigress,  have  the  obje-ctive 
of  defining,  for  the  different  e;ann'd  prexlucts,  the  time.-temperature  relation¬ 
ship  necessary  to  insure  against  the  survival  of  the;  most  heat-re  sistant 
bacteria  that  may  be;  harmful  to  health.  At  the  outset,  investigations  texjk 
two  directions,  first,  the  de-velopment  of  a  methexl  to  m<aisure;  heat  pe  netra- 
tion  in  canne.d  pre)ductB ;  se-cond,  as  a  collateral  study,  the  d<;veIopm<-nt  of  a 
methexl  to  determine  the  heat  resistance  of  ve-ry  resistant  bacterial  spores. 
Such  methexls  were  nf)t  available  in  1918.  Following  this  rese-arch,  heat 
penetration  and  heat  resistance  elata  which  were  obtained  were  mathematically 
interpreted  and  provided  the  basis  fejr  prex:ej!s  rec/)mm<  nelations.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  program  of  pre-xressing  studies  was  expande.d  to  include  bac¬ 
teriological  field  studie.-s  in  canning  plants,  and  this  has  led  to  a  syste.-m  of 
spoilage  control  in  the  industry  which  is  effecte-d  by  the  use  of  motor  field 
laboratories. 

In  this  rese;arch  on  prerc'-ssing,  the  R<:.search  Labe)rat/)rie  s  have  enjoyed  the 
cex)peration  of  certain  university  labejratories  and  ejthers  ceenne-cteel  with  the 
canning  industry.  A  measure  of  the  value  of  this  werrk  is  b«st  provid'd  by 
reference  to  the  occurrence  of  botulism,  a  tyiee  of  fexd  ixilsoning  which 
occurred  in  certain  canned  fex>dB  in  the  perkd  centering  about  1920.  This 
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THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER  either  single  or  double  cut  for  cream 
style  corn. 


THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION  CORN  CUTTER  for  eirher  whole 
grain  or  cream  style  corn.  The  Morral  Corn  Cutter  has  a  positive  feed  and 
will  cut  either  the  bantam  or  large  varieties  of  corn  and  it  has  the  greatest 
capacity  of  any  whole  grain  cutter  on  the  market.  One  cutter  has  the 
same  capacity  as  one  double  husker. 


THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE  made  for  all  standard  size 
cans.  The  Morral  Labeling  Machine  is  very  simple  in  construction  and 
has  less  working  parts  than  any  labeling  machine  on  the  market  and  has 
great  capacity. 

All  of  our  late  model  buskers,  cutters  and  labeling  machines  have  value- 
able  improvements  over  older  models.  We  have  a  new  cutter  with  rotary 
cutting  head  and  rotary  scraping  head  for  cutting  either  whole  grain  or 
cream  style  corn. 


PEA  CANNERS! 

Our  strains  of  ALASKA  PEAS  are  productive, 
uniform,  and  100%  resistant  to  Fusarium  wilt. 
Give  Old  Faithful  Brand  pea  seed  a  trial. 


Dependable  ?  - -always! 


IF rite  or  wire  for  quotations 


(JALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY,  BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKING  MACHINE 


Patented 

THE  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 


either  single  or  double 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

The  double  Husker  is  guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  speed  of  180  ears  per  minute. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  its  cele¬ 
brated  ear  placing  and  gauging  device — the  most  positive  ear 
placer  and  gauging  device  in  use.  It  places  the  ear  at  the  pro¬ 
per  place  and  does  not  clog  up  or  waste  corn. 

Mechanically,  the  vital  part  of  every  husking  machine  is  its 
husking  rolls.  Our  latest  model  husker  is  equipped  with  all 
steel  husking  rolls  which  are  the  strongest,  most  durable  and 
most  dependable  rolls  in  use.  The  husking  rolls  on  our  latest 
model  husker  are  made  much  longer  than  other  husking  rolls, 
therefore,  they  have  greater  husking  capacity. 


Patented 

THE  MORRAL  CORN 
CUTTING  MACHINE 
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ailment  is  caused  by  an  organism,  Clostridium  botuUnum,  which  is  capable  of 
producing  spores  of  greater  heat  resistance  than  any  other  organism  of  health 
significance.  Various  outbreaks  occurred  in  non-acid  foods  between  1918 
and  1925  but  there  have  been  no  outbreaks  of  this  illness  attributable  to 
domestic  commercially  canned  foods  since  1925.  In  contrast,  there  have 
been  numerous  serious  outbreaks  in  home-canned  foods  which  have  been 
inadequately  processed.  This  record  illustrates  in  a  significant  manner  the 
way  in  which  the  canning  industry  has  solved  a  problem  of  public  health 
and  economic  importance  through  application  of  research  undertaken  by  the 
industry  through  the  medium  of  its  national  association. 

The  Association’s  Laboratories  developed  the  basic  principle  of  the  enamel 
lining  for  tin  cans  now  widely  used.  The  patent  for  this  enamel  was 
assigned  to  the  Association  and  dedicated  by  the  Association  to  the  public. 

The  work  on  so-called  ptomaine  poisoning  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Milton  J.  Rosenau  of  the  Harvard  University  Medical  School,  with 
funds  provided  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  developed  that  no  evi¬ 
dence  could  be  found  that  ptomaines  would  produce  illness  in  human  beings 
when  taken  by  mouth.  These  findings  refuted  the  statements  that  had 
appeared  in  textbooks  on  preventive  medicine  that  the  increased  use  of  canned 
foods  had  augmented  the  number  of  food  poisoning  outbreaks.  The  investi¬ 
gation  did  much  to  establish  confidence  in  the  wholesomeness  of  the  industry’s 
products. 

Through  collaborative  work  with  Columbia  University  the  Association 
conducted  research  on  the  vitamin  content  of  canned  food  that  dispelled  the 
erroneous  conclusions  of  earlier  investigators  as  to  destruction  of  vitamins 
by  the  canning  process.  In  general,  it  was  demonstrated  by  this  work  that 
the  vitamin  content  of  canned  foods  is  equal  to  that  of  foods  cooked  by 
customary  methods  in  the  home,  and  there  was  thus  established  a  basis  for 
public  confidence  in  the  nutritive  value  of  the  industry’s  products. 

The  work  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  other  illustrations  of  the  Laboratories’ 
research  program,  is  described  in  the  bulletin  on  “Scientific  Research  Applied 
to  the  Canning  Industry.’’ 

In  the  field  of  canning  crops  research,  the  Association  has  been  successful 
both  in  stimulating  and  in  focusing  on  canning  crops  the  research  work 
conducted  by  Federal,  State,  and  private  institutions,  and  in  providing  a 
service  to  canners  by  which  the  results  of  this  work  can  be  practically  applied 
to  the  production  of  canning  crops. 

Among  the  numerous  examples  of  such  agricultural  research  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  development  of  varieties  of  peas  that  have  uniform  maturity, 
making  harvesting  much  more  efficient ;  the  breeding  of  varieties  of  tomatoes 
♦hat  have  the  maximum  attributes  of  color,  shape  and  size  to  make  a  desirable 
canned  product ;  the  development  of  hybrid  sweet  corn ;  and  the  evolution 
of  disease-resistant  varieties  of  string  beans,  tomatoes,  peas  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  that  have  been  successfully  used  by  canners  in  those  localities  where 
disease  has  been  destructive  to  plantings. 

The  development  of  quick  soil  tests  by  the  soils  experts  have  helped  the 
canner  to  select  tracts  of  land  on  which  to  grow  his  crops,  and  have  served  as 
a  guide  to  growers  in  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

Experiments  have  been  conducU'd  by  the  entomologists  and  plant  patholo¬ 
gists  to  find  quick,  satisfactory  and  practical  methods  of  controlling  certain 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  so  that  better  crops  may  be  produced  at  less 
cost  to  the  grower. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  these  and  other  scientists,  a  volume  of  canning 
crops  research  information  has  been  developed  that  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  canners  and  growers — research  that  the  industry  could  not  provide  for 
itself.  While  the  Raw  Products  Bureau  does  not  conduct  original  research 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  science,  it  does  interpret  such  research  to  canners 
so  that  they  may  apply  the  information  thus  developed  to  their  own  problems. 
The  bulletin  on  ’’Scientific  Research  Applied  to  the  Canning  Industry’’  gives 
many  illustrations  of  the  character  and  scope  of  this  work  and  its  significance 
to  the  industry. 

3.  Protective  service  for  canners 

The  Association  has  maintained  a  service  for  the  protection  of  its  members 
and  the  distributors  of  their  products  against  unfounded  and  fraudulent 
claims  for  injuries  or  illness  ascribed  to  canned  foods,  and  along  with  this 
work  has  made  studies  of  published  material  relating  to  the  industry  and  its 
products,  looking  to  the  correction  of  such  literature  as  is  found  misleading 
or  inaccurate.  The  extent  of  this  protective  service  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1937,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  figures  are  available,  the 
number  of  cases  investigated  totaled  1,909. 

4.  Economic  research  and  service 

The  work  of  the  Association’s  Division  of  Statistics  and  Information  has 
furnished  the  industry,  both  promptly  and  accurately,  with  data  on  the  pack, 
shipments,  and  stocks  of  the  more  important  canned  products,  thus  providing 
canners  with  the  necessary  backgrounil  for  production  and  marketing  pro¬ 
grams.  Its  economic  studies  and  analyses  of  authentic  data  available  from  both 
official  and  non-official  sources  have  provide-d  canners  with  economic  informa¬ 
tion  interprete-d  in  terms  applicable  to  the  canning  industry.  These  studies 
have  likewise  laid  the  basis  for  constructive  work  in  the  field  of  canner- 
grower  relations. 

5.  Educational  tcork 

The  Home  Economics  Division,  with  the  cooperation  of  other  departments 
of  the  Association,  has  carried  on  a  broad  program  of  consumer  education 
which  has  been  effective  in  interpreting  to  the  public  the  results  of  the 
Association’s  research  work,  in  creating  confidence  in  the  wholesomeness  and 
nutritive  value  of  canned  foods,  in  e<iuipping  food  buyers  to  purchase  intelli¬ 
gently  and  economically,  and  in  enabling  consumers  by  proper  use  of  canned 
foods  to  improve  the  dietary  standards  of  meals.  The  Division  maintains  a 
Kitchen  Service  to  develop  recipes  for  the  use  of  Association  members’  prod¬ 
ucts  and  to  provide  consumers  with  new  and  better  ways  to  prcjiare  canned 
foods  for  the  table.  All  this  work  serves  ultimately  to  popularize  and  increase 
the  consumption  of  the  industry’s  products. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
On  November  17  reciprocal  trade  apn’eements  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  British  Colonies,  and  with  Canada,  were  concluded, 
to  become  effective  January  1,  1939.  Agreements  were  also  negotiated  during 
the  year  with  Czechoslovakia  and  Ecuador.  Hearings  were  held  on  a  con¬ 
templated  agreement  with  Venezuela  and  the  concessions  in  the  Nicaraguan 


agreement,  owing  to  financial  difficulties  in  that  country,  were  withdrawn. 
The  pertinent  developments  in  the  history  of  these  trade  agreements,  as  well 
as  the  benefits  and  concessions  obtained  that  are  of  special  interest  to  the 
canning  industry,  were  outlined  in  the  Information  Letter. 

In  connection  with  trade  agreement  negotiations,  the  Association  has  not 
undertaken  to  represent  the  canning  industry  but  has  followed  a  policy  of 
leaving  the  submission  of  views  to  individual  canners  or  branches  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  services  of  the  Association,  however,  have  been  available  in  the 
collection  of  data  and  in  the  arranging  of  presentations  by  briefs  and  testi¬ 
mony.  At  the  1938  Convention  facilities  were  made  available  for  a  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Conference  conducted  by  officials  of  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  CAN  SIZES 

Hearings  on  the  Sauthoff  bill,  the  proposal  to  fix  certain  standards  of 
dimension  and  capacity  for  metal  containers  for  canned  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  milk,  were  held  before  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Measures  on  March  15  and  16,  1938.  The  industry’s  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posal,  which  would  limit  can  sizes  to  seven  in  number,  was  presented  at  the 
hearing  by  a  representative  of  the  Association  and  by  representatives  of  the 
can  companies. 

Shortly  after  the  hearing  was  concluded.  Representative  Somers,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Association  in  which  he  suggested 
"that  the  canning  industry  should  at  an  early  date  secure  for  its  own  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Committee  would  very  much  like  to  have  the  information 
which,  as  the  hearings  demonstrated,  is  needed  before  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  can  size  problem  can  be  worked  out.’’ 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Association’s 
Division  of  Statistics,  assembled  complete  data  from  canners  on  the  1937 
pack  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  specialties,  by  size  of  container.  These  data 
were  tabulated  in  detailed  form  and  presented  to  the  industry’s  Committee 
on  Simplification  of  Containers,  which  prepared  an  analysis  to  show  the  sizes 
of  cans  used  in  relatively  large  amounts  for  each  of  the  commodities. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LABELING  PROGRAM 
Steady  progress  was  made  during  the  year  on  the  Association’s  descriptive 
labeling  program,  intended  to  aid  consumers  of  canned  foods  by  providing 
labels  that  give  helpful  and  definite  information  about  the  contents  of  the 
can.  Descriptive  terms  for  canned  peas  and  canned  tomatoes  were  approved 
during  the  past  year. 

For  four  years  the  Pea  Labeling  Committee,  working  with  the  Research 
Laboratory,  has  studied  the  maturity  of  peas  used  for  canning.  Descriptive 
terms  to  indicate  the  maturity  of  peas,  which  were  recommended  to  the 
General  Labeling  Committee  of  the  Association,  included  the  use  of  the  terms 
“Very  Young,’’  “Young,”  and  “Nearly  Mature.”  In  addition,  the  alcohol 
insoluble  solids  test  was  recommended  as  a  reliable  objective  test  to  establish 
the  maturity  of  canned  peas.  These  recommendations  were  approved  by  the 
General  Labeling  Committee  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  all  pi'a  canners  in  May, 
1938,  railing  attention  to  thc'se  descriptive  terms  to  be  used  on  the  labels. 

In  the  same  month,  the  Gcnt>ral  Labeling  Committee  rc'commended  the 
use  of  the  following  descriptive  terms  on  the  labels  of  canned  tomatoes:  To 
describe  the  color  of  canned  tomatoes — “Light  Red,”  “Red,”  and  “Deep 
Red”  :  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  solid  portion  of  canned  tomatoes — 
“Packed  Whole  in  Juice,”  “Packed  Whole  or  in  Large  Pieces,”  “Packed  Whole 
or  in  Pieces,”  and  “Solid  Pack.”  Announcement  of  these  descriptive  terms 
was  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  State  associations  in  those  States  where  tomatoes 
are  canned. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

In  the  tomato-products  branch  of  the  industry  there  were  two  develop¬ 
ments  of  considerable  interest  during  the  year.  One  of  these  was  the  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  trade  practice  rules  submitted  by 
the  manufacturers  of  tomato  paste,  in  which  rules  were  included  specifica¬ 
tions  of  minimum  tomato  solids  for  both  “tomato  paste”  and  “heavy  tomato 
paste.” 

The  other  was  a  proposal  by  the  Foot!  and  Drug  Administration  to  change 
the  mold  count  of  tomato  juice  from  35  per  cent  of  the  fields,  as  in  past 
years,  to  20  per  cent.  Tomato  juice  manufacturers  presented  evidence  as  to 
the  hardship  that  would  be  imposed  upon  the  industry  by  the  extent  of  the 
proposed  change,  and  the  Administration  modified  its  proposal  so  that  the 
reduction  would  be  to  25  per  cent  of  the  fields. 

CANNING  INDUSTRY  RESEARCH, INCORPORATED 
Patent  rights  to  the  Tenderometer — an  instrument  developed  by  the  American 
Can  Company  for  measuring  the  tenderness  of  raw  peas — were  turned  over  to 
the  National  Canners  Association,  together  with  blueprints,  specifications,  and 
casting  molds  for  the  manufacture  of  this  new  machine.  A  new  corporation. 
Canning  Industry  Research,  Incorporated,  was  formed  to  handle  this  and  other 
patents  that  may  be  owned  by  the  Association. 

The  new  corporation  issued  a  license  to  the  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
to  manufacture  and  sell  the  Tenderometer  for  a  period  of  five  years.  During 
the  year,  33  machines  were  sold  to  pea  canners. 

The  experience  of  these  canners  and  the  work  done  by  the  Association’s 
Research  Laboratory  for  the  Pea  Labeling  Committee  have  confirmed  the 
belief  in  the  value  of  this  machine  both  in  buying  raw  peas  on  a  quality  basis 
and  in  canning  the  peas  to  best  advantage.  Plans  for  1939  include  some 
changes  in  the  design  of  the  machine  to  give  greater  capacity. 

FOREIGN  REGULATIONS  AFFECTING  CANNED  FOODS 
Regulations  promulgated  by  foreign  countries  during  the  year  affecting 
canned  foods  were  noted  in  the  various  issues  of  the  Information  Letter.  The 
effective  date  of  the  requirement  that  canned  foods  importid  into  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  be  marked  with  the  date  of  packing  and  the  maximum 
period  during  which  the  goods  would  be  fit  for  consumption,  was  postponed 
until  April  18.  1939.  The  Association  prepared  a  memorandum  for  canners 
Interested  in  the  Dominican  Republic  market,  which  they  might  supply  to 
their  representatives  in  that  country,  thus  giving  them  information  that 
these  importers  might  use  in  making  representations  to  their  own  government 
regarding  the  impracticability  of  the  regulation. 
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PrBLICATIONS 

In  the  folIowinK  list  are  titles  of  publications  issued  by  the  National 
Canners  Association  since  the  last  Convention,  includint;  publications  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  and  distribution  durinjy  the  1939  convention: 

Miscellaneous 

Annual  Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer,  1939 

Canners  Directory,  1038 

Information  Letters,  Nos.  682-727,  inclusive 

Preliminary  Analysts  of  the  Wawe  and  Hour  Law,  with  Text  of  the  Statute 
Federal  Food,  Druj?,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938 

Wage  and  Hour  Law,  Official  Regulations  and  Interpretative  Bulletins 
Public  Information  Series  on  Canning  and  the  Canning  Industry 
Statistics 

Canned  Food  Pack  Statistics:  1937,  Part  1 — -Vegetables 
Canned  Food  Pack  Statistics:  1937,  Part  II — Fruits 
Home  Economics 

Information  for  the  Canned  Foods  Shopper 

Canned  Foorls  Recipes  for  Fifty 

Every  Day  Recipes  for  Canned  Foods 

Answers  to  Questions  About  Cannerl  Foods 

Developments  in  the  Work  of  the  Home  Economics  Division. 

Raw  Products 

Agricultural  Research  Relating  to  Canning  Crops:  IV 
Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  for  Canning 
Laboratory 

Annual  Report  to  the  Research  Committee,  1938 
Crystals  in  Canneil  Shrimp,  Circular  18-L  (revised) 

SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES  PUBLISHED 
"The  Antirachitic  Effect  of  Some  Foods.”  by  E.  F,  Kohman,  W.  H.  Eddy,  Mary 
E.  White,  and  N.  H.  Sanborn.  Food  Research,  July- August,  1938. 
“Chlorination  of  Cooling  Water,”  by  C.  M.  Merrill,  1938  Convention  number 
of  trade  papers. 

“Conservation  of  Vitamin  C  in  Tomato  Juice  Production,”  by  N.  H.  Sanborn, 
1938  Convention  number  of  trade  papers. 

“Determination  of  Fluorine  Spray  Residue  on  Tomatoes,”  by  W.  Ferdinand 
Eberz,  Frank  C.  Lamb,  and  C.  E.  Lachele,  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistrn,  May  15,  1938. 

“Heat  Resistance  Studies  on  Spores  of  Putrefactive  Anaerobes  in  Relation  to 
Determination  of  Safe  Processes  for  Canned  Footis,”  by  T.  Townsend,  J. 
Russell  Esty,  and  F.  C.  Baselt,  Food  Research,  May-June,  1938. 

“Present  Status  of  the  Sterilization  of  Spices,”  by  J.  Yesair  and  E.  J.  Cameron, 
1938  Convention  number  of  trade  papers. 

"Recent  Developments  in  Canning  Technology  with  Reference  to  Spoilage 
Control,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Food  Research,  January- April,  1938. 

“Report  on  Methods  for  DeU'cting  and  Estimating  Numbers  of  Thermophilic 
Bacteria  in  Sugar,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Journal  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  August,  1938. 

“The  Value  of  Annual  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Cuttings,”  by  J.  Russell  Esty, 
1938  Convention  number  of  trade  papers. 

THE  PRESS 

As  a  representative  of  the  whole  canning  industry,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  the  staff  has  made  every  effort  to  develop 
confidence  among  publishers  and  writers  in  the  Association’s  objectives  and 
activities.  In  achieving  this  aim,  the  Association  always  has  sought  to  be 
completely  fair  in  its  relations  with  the  press,  and  to  maintain  an  attitude 
of  impartiality  and  objectivity.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  year  the 
Association  has  received  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  from  the  trade,  scientific, 
and  news  press. 

RESOLUTIONS 

As  indicated  in  several  parts  of  this  annual  report,  during  the  course  of  the 
year  the  Association  has  taken  appropriate  action  in  regard  to  the  various 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  convention  a  year  ago. 


The  cash  on  hand  at  January  7,  1939,  amounting  to  $179,384.36  was 
reconciled  with  the  bank  statement  and  confirmed  at  the  depositories 

'The  total  assets  at  January  7,  1939,  according  to  the  records,  are  summarized 
as  follows : 

CURRENT  ASSETS: 

Cash : 

Riggs  National  Bank .  $178,384.36 

Lincoln  National  Bank .  1,000.00  $179,384.36 

Reserve  Funds:  (par  value) 

U.  S.  Obligations .  $150,000.00 

Industrial  bonds  .  1,000.00  151,000.00 

Total  Current  Assets .  $330,384.36 

FIXED  ASSETS: 

Land,  Building  and  Equipment: 

322  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

(at  cost)  . 

Land  and  Buildings : 

1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

D.  C.  (at  cost) .  $96,377.54 

805  Eighteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  (at  cost) .  23,400.49 


Office  Furniture  and  Laboratory  E<iuipment, 

Wa.shington.  D.  C.  (assessed  value) .  9,500.00  229,278.03 


Total  Assets  .  $559,662.39 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  are  informe-d  that  there  are  Membership 
Dues  uncollectexl  for  1938  and  prior  years  to  the  amount  of$60,470.33. 

The  property  of  the  Association  is  insured  against  loss  by  fire  as  follows: 
Office  and  Laboratory  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Building  No.  1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Premises  No.  805  Eighteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

and  Fixtures,  No.  805  Eighteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers : 

Policy  No.  227780 — Expires  January  1,  1940..  $115,800.00 


Public  Liability  and  Employees  Compensation  Insurance: 
Travelers  Insurance  Company: 

Policy  No.  U.  B.  46125 — Expires  November 

30,  1939  .  66,500.00 

Policy  No.  H.  P.  46149 — Expires  November 
30,  1939  .  50,000.00 


$116,500.00 


Our  examination  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Association,  together  with 
the  assurance  of  the  Treasurer,  shows  that  the  operations  of  the  Association 
are  conducted  on  a  cash  basis  and  that  there  were  no  unpaid  bills  at  January 
7,  1939,  other  than  for  printing  obligation  of  approximately  $1,300.00  and 
minor  current  expenses. 

Securities  held  in  the  Reserve  Fund,  amounting  to  a  par  value  of  $151,000.00, 
were  inspected  by  us  at  the  Riggs  National  Bank  on  December  5,  1938,  in  the 
presence  of  two  representatives  of  your  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  L.vfrentz  &  Co.,  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
EXHIBIT  “A” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
GENERAL  FUND 


$100,000.00 


119,778.03 


CORPORATE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  annual  report  of  the  Association  has  been  filetl  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  as  required  by  the  charter  of  incorporation  of  the 
Association. 


Report  of  Treasurer 

F.  W.  LAFRENTZ  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Colorado  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Finance  and  Executive  Committees,  January  14,  1939. 

National  Canners  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Siks: 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  your  association  from 
January  9,  1938,  to  January  7,  1939,  from  the  records  presented  to  us,  including 
the  General  Fund  and  Research  Laboratories,  and  present  our  report,  including 
three  exhibits,  as  follows: 

EXHIBIT 

“A”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
General  Fund,  From  January  9,  1938,  to  January  7,  1939. 

“B”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
Washington  Research  Laboratories,  From  January  9,  1938,  to  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  1939. 

“C”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
Western  Branch  Laboratories,  From  January  1,  1938,  to  December 
31,  1938. 


From  January  9.  1938,  to  January  7,  1939 


Receipts 

Members  Dues  . - .  $465,280.35 

General  Fund  .  3,205.00 

Directory — Advertisement  in  and  Sale  of .  3,256.27 

Interest  .  3,961.90 

May’s  Book  .  $461.42 

Less :  Expenses  .  219.08  242.34 


Advances  refunded: 

Washington  Research  Laboratories — Exhibit  “B” .  6,002.85 

Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  “C” .  139.49 


Total  Receipts  .  $482,088.20 

Cash  on  hand — January  9,  1938 .  148,075.99 


$630,164.19 


Disburse.ments 

Finance  and  Special  Committees . 

Board  of  Directors . 

Special  Publicity  . 

Special  Expense: 

Extra  legal  expense — General  Association  Activities 
Photos  of  canning  plants— Expenditure  authorized 

by  Interim  Committee . 

Postage  . 

Printing  and  supplies . . . 


$19,341.41 

340.00 

108.78 

904.27 


$6,155.61 

8.317.41 

800.00 


20,694.46 
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LabfliriK  and  Standards  Committee: 

PrintinK  .  $58.00 

Traveling  expense  .  356.67  414.67 


Legislative  Committee: 

Postage  .  $316.69 

Printing  and  supplies .  1,355.23 

Telephone  and  telegrams .  1,336.59 

Traveling  expense  .  8,548.44  11,556.95 


Statistics  and  Information  Committee — Traveling  expense .  29.30 

Salaries — Secretary-Treasurer,  Assistant  Secretaries,  Stenographers 

and  Janitors  .  43,182,75 

Traveling  expenses — Secretary  and  Assistants .  1,163,44 

Conventions  .  3,305,69 

Directory — Printing  and  postage .  1,856,45 

Telephone,  telegraph,  expressage  and  freight .  2,534,25 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Supplies .  1,574,23 

Canning  Industry  Research .  136.03 

Information  Division  .  17,441.19 

Home  Economics  Division .  32.875.96 

Research  Information  and  Investigation .  73,516.24 

Legal  Services — Investigations .  49,657.43 

Bureau  of  Raw  Products .  15,172.52 

Statistical  Division  .  14.415.97 

D.  C.  Unemployment  Compensation  Board .  4,974.23 

Social  Security — Federal  Old  Age  Benefits .  566.47 

Repairs  to  Building .  399.84 

Postage  .  1.166.87 

Legal  Department  .  6,000.00 

Accountant’s  Fees  .  300.00 

President’s  Expense  .  1.200.00 

President’s  Traveling  Expense .  3,022.54 

Insurance  and  Taxes .  3,902.80 

General  Expense  .  315.40 

Northwest  Branch  Laboratory .  3,000.00 

Proportion  Washington  Research  Laboratories — Exhibit  “B” .  41,044.41 

Proportion  Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  “C” .  28,524.22 

Purchase  of  U.  S.  Obligations — Per  Authorization  of  Administra¬ 
tive  Council,  Meeting  of  January  22,  1938 .  51, 562. .50 


Total  Disbursements  per  Budget .  $450,779.83 

Cash  on  Hand — January  7,  1939 : 

Riggs  National  Bank .  $178,384.36 

Lincoln  National  Bank .  1.000.00  179,384.36 


$630,164.19 

Note: 

Cash  on  hand  as  above .  $179,384.36 

Reserve  Fund — Securities  : 

U.  S.  Obligations  (par  value) .  $150,000.00 

Industrial  Bonds  .  1,000.00  151.000.00 

Total  Cash  and  Securities  at  .lanuary  7.  1939 .  $330,384.36 


EXHIBIT  "B” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
From  January  9,  1938,  to  January  7,  1939 


Receipts 

American  Can  Company .  $30,058.27 

Continental  Can  Company .  15,029.13 

Crown  Can  Company..' .  1,000.00 

National  Can  Company .  3,500.00 

General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  41,044.41 


Total  Receipts  .  $90,631.81 

Disbup.sements 

Salaries — Chief,  Assistants  and  Stenographers .  $59,908,89 

Traveling  Expenses — Chief  and  Assistants .  3,490,35 

Social  Security — Federal  Old  Age  Benefits .  355.19 

Fuel.  Gas,  Electricity  and  Water .  1,903.76 

Insurance  .  989.54 

Waste  Disposal  .  400.26 

Publications  .  107.43 

Bacteriological  Investigation  .  6,608.76 

Descriptive  Labeling  .  2,168.31 

Minor  Research  Problems .  586.79 

University  of  Chicago .  1,500.00 

Quality  Control  .  12.43 

Quality  Improvement  .  529.45 

Fundamental  Studies  .  96.28 

Automobiles  Purchased  for  Field  Work .  1,603.18 

Miscellaneous  .  4,368.34 

Advances  from  General  Fund — Refunded — Exhibit  “A” .  6,002.85 


Total  Disbursements  .  $90,631.81 


EXHIBIT  “C” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORIES 
From  January  1,  1938,  to  December  31,  1938 


Receipts 

American  Can  Company . $17,276.96 

Continental  Can  Company .  8,638.48 

Contributions  .  126.00 

General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  28,524.22 


Total  Receipts  .  $54,565.66 

Balance — January  1,  1938 — Per  Report  Previously  Rendered .  295.82 


$.54,861.48 


DISBUPvSEMENTS 

Salaries  .  $29,474.41 

Traveling  Expense  .  2.924.50 

Insurance  .  942.16 

Taxes  . 666.23 

Social  Security — Federal  Old  Age  Benefits .  200.17 

Telephone  and  Telegrajih .  426.96 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Postage .  758.55 

Laboratory  and  Committee  Expense .  647.39 

Laboratory  Suiiplies  and  Eiiuipment .  1,784.37 

Gas,  Electricity  and  Water .  1,264.16 

General  Expense  .  1,3.59.65 

Experimental  Packs  .  3,28.3.87 

University  of  California .  9,000.00 

California  Unemployment  Reserve  Commission .  622.29 

Experimental  Works — Insect  Survey  (Spinach) .  45.02 

Miscellaneous  .  1,036.31 

Advances  from  General  Fund — Refundetl — Exhibit  “A” .  139.49 

Total  Disbursements .  $54,575..53 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for  by  J.  R.  Esty,  Chief,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  at  December  31, 

1938  .  285.95 


$.54,861.48 


PITTED  RED  CHERRY  SECTION 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

January  24,  1939 

The  Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Thirty-Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  January  22-27,  1939,  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
convened  at  two-thirty  o’clock,  Mr.  James  H.  Lyman,  Traverse 
City,  Michigan,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  LYMAN :  We  are  going  right  into  our  meeting. 
We  have  with  us  Mr.  Bonney  of  the  U,  S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  who  would  like  to  say  a  word,  I  believe. 

MR.  V.  B.  BONNEY  (Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.)  :  Of  course,  you  people  all  know  that  the  new 
Food  and  Drug  Act  has  repealed  any  standards  on  cherries  under 
the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment.  That  is,  after  the  25th  of 
June  there  will  not  be  any  standards  unless  we  make  some 
more,  so  I  had  asked  Mr.  Lyman  and  several  others  who  are  in 
charge  of  different  sections  in  the  Canners  Association,  if  we 
could  not  get  together  Thursday  morning  with  a  number  of 
canners  for  an  informal  talk-fest,  we  might  say,  about  what 
should  be  called  the  standards  on  canned  red  sour  pitted  cherries, 
among  other  fruits. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  asked  a  few  representatives  of  con¬ 
sumer  organizations  in  on  that.  I  don’t  know  whether  you 
people  object  to  that  or  not,  but  I  thought  that  the  consumer  is 
interested  in  standards  just  as  well  as  the  canners,  and  perhaps 
we  could  talk  informally  about  it  a  good  deal  better  than  we 
could  in  a  public  hearing  down  in  Washington  where  everything 
goes  down  into  a  record.  In  an  informal  hearing  you  can  talk 
about  things  and  come  to  decisions  without  all  going  down  in 
the  record. 

The  time  of  this  meeting  is  nine-thirty  in  the  West  Ballroom. 
CHAIRMAN  LYMAN :  The  people  in  New  York  have  talked 
the  situation  over  and  have  held  a  meeting.  I  wonder  if  Mr. 
Naeye  would  give  us  a  word  about  that. 

MR.  PETER  J.  NAEYE  (Marion,  N.  Y.) :  I  don’t  know  as 
we  did  a  great  deal.  The  meeting  we  had  was  for  two  purposes. 
One  was  on  the  National  Cherry  advertising,  and  the  other  was 
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Specially  Bred  Strains 
for  Canners  of 
Quality  Goods 


We  Offer  the  Following  VariO' 
ties  of  Peas  and  Beans 


I  Insure  the  continued  high  quality  of  your 

branded  goods  by  supplying  your  growers 
with  Landreths’  true-to-type  seeds,  which 
^  have  been  specially  bred  to  meet  the  re¬ 

quirements  of  the  most  exacting  canner. 

Vegetables  grown  from  Landreths’  Seeds  are  noted  for  their  delicious 
flavor,  rich  color  and  consistently  fine  quality.  They  are  vigorous, 
yield  abundantly  and,  when  measured  by  results,  Landreths’  Seeds  are 
economical  for  the  canner  to  buy  and  highly  profitable 
for  his  growers  to  plant. 

Landreths’  Seeds  include  every  kind  of  vegetable  suit-  ^ 
able  for  freezing  or  canning,  with  numerous  varieties  in 
each  classification. 

Write  for  prices  on  any  varieties  you 

need  for  immediate  or  future  deliveries,  ^  « 


PEAS  FOR  FREEZING 

Alderman 
Laxton's  Superb 
Laxton’s  Progress 
Prince  Edwards 


PEAS  FOR  CANNING 

Surprise 
Perfection 
Horsfords 
Green  Admiral 
Advancers 

Alcross  Alaska  Wilt  Resistant 
Alaskas 

BEANS 

Landreth’s  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Giant  Stringless 
Full  Measure 
Brittle  Wax 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Lan¬ 
dreths’  Tomatoes,  Corn,  Beets, 
Spinach,  Cucumber  and  other 
seeds  are  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  canner. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Dept.  15  BRISTOL,  PA. 

Plant  B  r  e  e  d  e  r  s  and  Seedsmen  Since  1784' 


AYARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leadins  Manu 
Facturers  For  F  i  1 1  i  n  < 
Tomato  Juice,  also 


For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes,  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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to  think  of  any  changes  we  might  want  in  the  present  standards 
as  they  are  set  up  on  red  sour  pitted  cherries. 

We  discussed  five  phases  of  the  standards  that  are  set  up  and 
I  think  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  ask  for  a  revision  of 
the  drained  weight  from  74  ounces  to  72  ounces.  It  was  also 
unanimously  decided  to  ask  for  a  higher  pit  tolerance,  and  also 
to  ask  for  a  greater  tolerance,  I  think  you  would  call  it,  in 
drained  weight  on  cherries  in  heavy  syrup.  Also,  there  was 
discussion  on  the  words  “packed  in  water”  on  the  label  and  it 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  New  York  State  canners 
that  we  should  rather  ask  for  the  word  “unsweetened.” 

MR.  BONNEY :  May  I  say  another  word  or  two?  On  these 
standards  under  the  new  Food  and  Drug  Act  the  method  of 
setting  standards  is  different  from  what  we  have  had  before. 
All  standards  are  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
basis  of  facts  brought  out  at  a  hearing.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  makes  no  decision  on  them  any  more  than  any¬ 
body  else  does.  We  do,  of  course,  try  to  get  all  the  facts  to¬ 
gether  that  we  can  for  presentation  at  the  hearing,  but  everyone 
else  has  the  same  opportunity  to  present  facts  and  they  will  have 
the  same  weight.  The  facts  in  the  way  of  experimental  packs 
can  be  introduced,  or  a  man  can  qualify  as  an  expert  cherry 
canner,  and  introduce  opinions.  They  will  have  equal  weight. 
They  can  also  be  introduced  by  a  method  of  brief  and  the 
parties  not  appear  at  the  hearings  at  all.  The  Secretary  then 
reserves  the  right  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  cross-examine  in  settling  on  those  facts, 
which  is  not  quite  as  strong  a  presentation  as  though  there  was 
a  chance  to  question  a  man  further  as  to  just  what  he  meant. 

I  don’t  think  we  can  stress  too  strongly  the  importance  of  you 
canners  getting  in  there  with  the  facts  that  you  have,  or  have 
some  representative  present  any  facts  that  you  have.  To  merely 
make  a  request  for  a  change  will  have  no  weight  at  all  because, 
even  though  we  would  like  to  make  it,  the  standard  must  be 
set  on  the  facts  introduced  at  the  hearing. 

As  I  read  the  law  (though  not  a  lawyer),  no  matter  how  much 
knowledge  the  Secretary  might  have  of  canned  red  sour  cherries, 
and  what  the  quality  standard  should  be,  he  still  would  be 
bound  by  the  facts  introduced  at  the  public  hearing  in  making 
his  standard.  Of  course,  we,  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  try  to  get  all  of  the  facts  in  so  that  they  will  all  be  avail¬ 
able,  but  I  don’t  think  we  can  stress  too  strongly  that  you 
canners  should  also  try  to  get  facts  in  there. 

At  the  hearing  last  week  on  tomato  products  there  were 
several  consumers  who  put  in  their  oars,  and  sometimes  they 
were  not  very  well  informed  but  they  had  their  ideas.  I  think 
that  you  canners  are  very  much  interested  in  getting  these 
standards  right  and  that  means  to  introduce  the  facts  at  the 
hearings. 

MR.  NAEYE:  Mr.  Bonney,  that  was  our  idea — ^that  we  had 
some  facts  to  substantiate  our  position.  I  mention  the  things 
we  are  going  to  stress  in  New  York  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cherry  Section. 

A  member  from  each  State  was  asked  to  be  responsible  for 
getting  a  committee  together  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  data 
from  each  State  group  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  regard¬ 
ing  desired  standards  for  red  cherries. 

National  Cherry  Week 


CHAIRMAN  LYMAN :  The  next  thing  we  have  on  our 
program  is  “National  Cherry  Week.”  Dan  Gerber  has  a  lot  on 
his  chest  to  talk  about. 

DAN  F.  GERBER  (Chairman,  National  Cherry  Week  Com¬ 
mittee,  Fremont,  Mich.) :  We  had  a  little  difficulty  getting 
money  in  this  year  but  we  are  going  to  end  up  all  right.  It  did 
slow  things  up  for  a  time  but,  fortunately,  we  got  in  a  lot  of 
work  early  on  some  of  the  editorial  women  in  some  of  the 
magazines.  Most  of  that  work  I  cannot  take  much  credit  for. 
It  was  largely  done  by  Dr.  Storms  and  Kenneth  Plum  of  our 
advertising  agency  in  personal  contacts  with  these  magazine 
editors. 

I  think  the  magazines  are  going  to  give  us  a  far  better  break 
than  we  have  ever  had  before.  Just  one  example  that  I  have  is 
this  McCall’s  “Meal  Planner.”  They  put  this  out  (exhibiting 


sample)  to  about  265  super  markets  who  use  the  inside  for 
printing  their  price  advertising  and  put  it  out  as  a  store  circular. 

Then  they  have  these  cards  that  they  put  up  in  the  stores. 
You  notice  the  canned  cherries,  and  they  are  making  this  the 
“meal  of  the  month.”  This  cherry  pie,  from  the  illustration, 
looks  as  if  it  went  heavy  on  cherries  and  not  so  strong  on  crust. 
We  probably  like  it  whether  the  fiour  people  do  or  not.  That,  I 
think,  is  a  real  big  help  because  it  is  “point  of  sale.” 

I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Lester  if  he  will  give  an  outline  of  that 
cooperation. 

MR.  LESTER:  I  think  what  Mr.  Gerber  has  said  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  Having  been  doing  this  work  now  for  the  third 
year  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  certain  carry-over  benefit.  Another 
very  distinct  advantage  that  we  have  found,  this  year  par¬ 
ticularly,  is  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  get  started  about 
four  months  ago  instead  of  waiting  until  just  a  month  before 
the  event  itself  was  to  be  pulled  off,  with  the  result  that  we 
were  able  this  year  to  contract  the  N.  E.  A.  Syndicate  which 
covers  approximately  350  newspapers,  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate  which  covers  about  200  newspapers,  and  I  had  a  wire 
just  last  week  from  the  Associated  Press  asking  us  if  we  had 
some  cherry  photographs  which  they  could  use  exclusively  for 
National  Cherry  Week,  and  they  cover  about  850  newspapers. 
All  of  those  Syndicates  are  entirely  exclusive  of  the  photographs 
we  will  be  sending  out  direct  to  metropolitan  newspapers  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Although  I  gave  instructions  to  these  various  Syndicates  that 
we  would  appreciate  their  using  this  material  during  February, 
of  course  we  have  no  control  once  the  photograph  has  gone  out. 
Several  of  them  did  ‘jump  the  gun”  so  to  speak  and  ran  the 
material  in  advance  of  National  Cherry  Week.  As  Dan  said  in 
reply  to  a  letter  I  wrote  him  on  that,  “Regardless  of  the  month 
of  the  year  that  you  get  publicity  on  canned  cherries,  I  still 
think  it  is  just  as  valuable  as  if  it  had  occurred  during  the 
week  of  National  Cherry  Week.” 

CHAIRMAN  LYMAN :  Before  we  go  into  the  next  part  of 
the  program  I  would  like  to  name  a  Nominating  Committee  for 
your  1939  Officers  for  this  organization,  consisting  of  Lou 
Munger,  Chester  Ray  and  Fred  Wilder. 

SECRETARY  NAEYE:  I  see  that  Mr.  Bonney  has  stepped 
out  of  the  room.  I  asked  if  in  the  hearing  he  was  going  to  do 
anything  on  frozen  cherries.  He  said,  no,  not  now. 

CHAIRMAN  LYMAN :  The  next  item  on  our  program  has 
to  do  with  “Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  for  Canned 
Cherries,”  and  I  am  going  to  call  on  the  Chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Association  of  Cherry  Producers,  Gus  Rogers,  to  start 
this. 

MR.  A.  J.  ROGERS  (Traverse  City,  Mich.) :  I  am  not  going 
to  dwell  on  the  need  for  advertising  the  sour  cherry.  We  have 
been  endeavoring  to  solve  our  ills  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

I  do  think  that  it  might  be  well  to  review  some  of  the  things 
that  we  have  been  presenting  to  growers  to  sell  the  idea  to 
them  because  we  expect  that  you  are  going  to  help  on  this  work. 

You  all  know  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  cherries  have 
increased  very  much  in  production.  I  believe  that  since  1930 
the  production  has  increased  two  and  a  quarter  times  more  than 
the  first  five  years  beginning  1920. 

The  program  is  something  like  this:  The  grower  is  asked  to 
sign  a  document  consisting  of  three  copies  which,  essentially, 
is  that  he  agrees  to  ask  the  canner  to  pay  over  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  one-eighth  cent  a  pound  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  deliveries. 
The  agreement  lasts  for  three  years  and  unless  it  is  cancelled  at 
the  end  of  the  three  years  it  automatically  continues  to  be  in 
force. 

This  agreement  is  not  in  effect  unless  75  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  country  or  of  the  State  signs  up.  If  75  per  cent 
do  sign  up,  the  growers  hope  and  expect  that  the  canners  will 
see  to  it  that  the  other  25  per  cent  is  collected  somehow.  In 
other  words,  in  order  to  make  this  program  a  success  everybody 
should  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  deliveries  that  he  has. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  it  looks  as  though  the  program  is  sound;  it 
looks  as  though  it  is  necessary;  it  looks  as  though  it  is  placed 
in  the  right  place,  where  the  principal  interest  is  naturally  a 
grower  interest,  and  we  hope  for  the  best.  If  you  feel  about  it 
the  way  I  do,  you  can  give  an  awful  lot  of  support  to  the 
program  by  answering  questions  when  the  growers  come  in  to 
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inquire  about  it.  I  think  you  can  cooperate  to  the  full  in 
making  these  collections.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  and  certainly  nothing  to  lose  by  having  this  thing 
successfully  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

MR.  GERBER:  A  number  of  home  economics  women  have 
been  hammering  at  me  that  if  we  want  to  sell  cherries  for  cherry 
pie  we  should  put  out  a  can  that  is  the  proper  size  to  make  a 
cherry  pie.  They  maintain  that  a  No.  2  can  makes  an  awfully 
skimpy  eight-inch  pie;  that  two  No.  2  cans  are  a  little  too 
much.  I  wondered  if  the  big  increase  of  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  sale  of  303  cans  was  because  two  303  cans  would  just  about 
hit  a  pie  on  the  nose?  A  No.  2  Tall  I  think  would  do  it,  or  a 
No.  21/2. 

MR.  ROGERS:  A  number  of  years  ago  we  put  up  some 
apples  all  ready  to  put  into  a  pie.  We  put  them  up  in  No.  2’s, 
and  in  the  tall  No.  2’s  which  would  be  20  ounces.  The  only 
reason  we  put  them  up  in  the  tall  No.  2’s  was  because  every¬ 
body  was  saying,  “If  you  had  just  a  little  bit  more  they  would 
be  about  right.’’  We  got  rid  of  all  the  No.  2’s  but  we  had 
some  of  the  Tall  No.  2’s  left. 

MR.  GERBER:  Maybe  we  had  better  talk  to  the  people  who 
make  the  pie  tins. 

MR.  REYNOLDS:  It  takes  three  cups  of  cherries  to  make 
the  pie  they  use  in  contests.  That  takes  approximately  one 
and  a  half  No.  2  cans. 

CHAIRMAN  LYMAN :  Thanks,  Gus.  We  are  going  to  hear 
from  Karl  Reynolds  of  Wisconsin. 

MR.  REYNOLDS:  The  result  of  our  meeting  Saturday  was 
that  Wisconsin  would  make  an  effort  to  get  together.  We  have 
not  broached  this  to  the  growers  at  all. 

We  had  a  little  election  among  the  three  Wisconsin  representa¬ 
tives  and  we  elected  Mr.  A.  A.  Frederick  of  the  Fruit  Growers 
Cooperative  as  Chairman,  to  carry  on  the  promotion  of  this  idea 
to  the  Wisconsin  growers,  in  anticipation  that  we  will  not  have 
very  much  trouble  with  Wisconsin  because  the  growers  there  are 
the  canners,  or  the  canners  are  the  growers — one  and  the  same. 
There  are  no  exceptions  to  that. 

MR.  FREDERICK:  It  is  our  intention  to  call  a  meeting  at 
the  first  opportune  moment  and  representatives  from  the 
Reynolds  Company  and  from  the  Martin  Orchards  and  ourselves 
will  address  the  meeting  and  give  the  highlights  on  the  situation 
as  it  is  today,  then  show  them  what  we  intend  doing  with  this 
advertising  campaign.  We  will  use  the  set-up  from  Michigan 
as  a  model.  It  probably  will  have  to  be  somewhat  changed  in 
various  aspects  but  we  anticipate  no  trouble  at  all  because  we 
are  a  rather  compact  community  up  there  in  Door  County. 
Therefore,  I  should  think  it  would  be  relatively  easy  to  within 
two  or  thi'ee  meetings  have  the  entire  membership  signed  up. 

From  this  moment  on  I  will  not  be  able  to  say  what  the  result 
will  be,  but  I  think  it  will  be  100  per  cent  cooperation  from 
the  growers  in  general. 

CHAIRMAN  LYMAN :  The  Chairman  of  the  Canners  Com¬ 
mittee  to  meet  with  the  Growers  Committee  is  G.  A.  Rollins 
fi'om  Hart. 

MR.  G.  A.  ROLLINS  (Hart,  Mich.) :  Unfortunately,  I  have 
been  away  from  Michigan  about  a  month  and  am  not  very 
familiar  with  just  what  has  been  going  on  up  there,  although 
I  understand  that  as  far  as  the  growers  are  concerned  this 
program  that  Gus  has  explained  has  met  with  very  good  success. 

CHAIRMAN  LYMAN:  Mr.  Van  Eenwyk  is  representing 
New  York  State. 

MR.  F.  H.  VAN  EENWYK  (East  Williamson,  N.  Y.)  :  Last 
Thursday  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  grocers  in 
Rochester.  Just  prior  to  that  meeting  I  called  Carl  Wooster  by 
telephone,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Growers  Committee  of  New 
York  State,  and  he  told  me  at  that  time  that  all  of  their  plans 
were  in  the  formative  stage.  He  also  advised  me  that  he  was 
coming  out  here  last  Saturday  to  this  meeting  in  Chicago  to 
which  Mr.  Rogers  referred.  After  this  meeting  he  was  to 
report  back  to  another  Growers  Committee  meeting  which  was 
to  be  held  in  Rochester,  I  think,  tomorrow.  From  there  on  they 
were  going  to  start  the  organization  of  their  group  there. 

As  far  as  I  know  they  have  not  done  too  much  work,  if  any, 
among  the  growers.  They  first  have  to  line  up  their  organiza¬ 


tion,  the  contract,  etc.  I  left  home  Friday  and  do  not  know 
just  what  the  final  plans  are.  As  far  as  I  know  now,  the 
meeting  tomorrow  will  start  the  ball  rolling  in  New  York  State. 

CHAIRMAN  LYMAN :  Are  there  any  questions  to  ask  on 
this  subject?  If  not,  Lou  Munger,  we  will  hear  from  your 
Nominating  Committee. 

THE  ELECTION 

MR.  MUNGER:  Your  Committee  wishes  to  nominate  the 
following  for  officers  of  the  Cherry  Section  for  next  year:  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Naeye,  Marion,  New  York,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Don 
Reynolds,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  Secretary. 

The  nominations  presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee  were 
put  to  a  vote  by  Chairman  Lyman  and  carried  unanimously. 
CHAIRMAN  LYMAN :  I  believe  that  is  all,  gentlemen. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  three-forty  o’clock. 

Export  and  Domestic  Marketing  Conference 
WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 
January  25,  1939 

The  Export  and  Domestic  Marketing  Conference,  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Thirty-Second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  January  22-27,  1939,  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  convened  at  two-forty  o’clock,  Mr.  C. 
Roy  Mundee,  (3hief,  Foodstuffs  Division,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  MUNDEE:  The  Foodstuffs  Division  is  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  invitation  extended  by  your  very  able  Secretary, 
Mr.  Gorrell,  in  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  arrange  this  Mar¬ 
keting  Session  for  you. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  meeting  is  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  interest  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  your  marketing 
problems  and  with  the  services  available  from  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  We  hope  that  you  will  give 
us  suggestions  as  to  how  the  Department  of  Commerce  may 
aid  you  in  your  selling  problems. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Gorrell  will  introduce  Mr.  Rawls  as  the 
first  speaker. 

SECRETARY  GORRELL:  I  am  going  to  take  one  minute 
to  thank  these  gentlemen  for  accepting  the  invitation  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  to  hold  this  meeting  here  this 
afternoon.  We  invited  them  here  last  year.  While  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  not  large  it  was  quite  representative.  As  I  look  over 
the  crowd  this  afternoon,  I  think  this  meeting  is  quite  repre¬ 
sentative  and  we  hope  that  you  will  have  more  people  come  in 
later. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  this  particular 
branch  of  the  Government  is  one  with  which  I  have  had  many, 
many  friendly  contacts.  They  have  always  under  all  conditions 
tried  to  extend  not  only  every  courtesy  but  every  possible  help 
that  they  can  for  the  canning  industry.  I  feel  that  any  time 
you  are  in  Washington  and  you  are  in  need  of  help  of  this  kind 
you  cannot  go  to  a  better  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Rawls,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  who 
will  now  address  you.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Rawls’  address  is  withheld  in  accordance  with  his  specific 
request  that  he  have  a  chance  to  check  transcript  before  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  next  speaker  that  we  are  going  to  listen  to  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  young  man.  He  has  been  with  the  Foodstuffs  Division 
since  his  graduation  at  Georgetown  University  in  the  Foreign 
Service  School  in  1927,  where  he  received  his  B.S.  degree.  I  am 
sure  that  he  is  intimately  known  to  most  of  you  in  the  canning 
field,  having  served  as  a  Specialist  of  the  Foodstuffs  Division  in 
the  Canning  and  Preserving  Food  Section  for  some  years.  He 
is  unusually  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  his  talk,  entitled 
“The  Outlook  is  Good  for  Canned  Foods  Exports.’’ 

(Mr.  Birgfeld’s  address  appeared  in  The  Canning  Trade  of 
January  30th,  1939.) 

CHAIRMAN  MUNDEE :  The  next  speaker  that  we  will  have 
talk  to  you  along  the  Domestic  Commerce  line  is  one  who  is  a 
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native  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  his  B.S.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  in  1927.  He  attended  the  special  ses¬ 
sion  for  business  executives  at  Harvard  School  of  Business  in 
1931,  and  received  his  Doctor’s  degree  from  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  in  1935. 

During  this  time  he  spent  several  years  with  General  Motors 
Corporation  as  a  factory  representative,  leaving  there  to  become 
Associate  Professor  of  Commerce  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College. 
In  October,  1935,  he  joined  our  Bureau  as  Chief  of  the  Market¬ 
ing  Data  Section,  in  which  capacity  he  has  had  charge  of  and 
has  developed  the  current  statistical  services  of  the  Bureau. 

Dr.  Lloyd  has  written  for  a  wide  variety  of  publications,  such 
as  the  American  Statistical  Association  Journal,  the  Journal  of 
Marketing,  Credit  and  Financial  Management,  Retail  Executives, 
Northwestern  Banker,  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Lloyd,  who  will  speak  to  you  now  on  our  Domestic  Commerce 
services.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Lloyd’s  paper  will  appear  in  a  later  issue. 

CHAIRMAN  MUNDEE:  Both  Mr.  Birgfeld  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
will,  I  am  sure,  gladly  answer  any  questions  that  you  might  put 
to  them.  If  there  are  any  such  questions,  won’t  you  please 
state  them  at  this  time? 

Brief  discussion  was  off  the  record. 

CHAIRMAN  MUNDEE:  I  would  like  to  say  that  what  we 
are  lacking  in  quantity  of  those  present  today  you  have  certainly 
made  up  in  quality,  if  I  may  say  so.  We  hope  that  those  of  you 
who  are  not  using  our  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  will  consider  our  office  your  Washington 
branch  headquarters  when  you  are  over  there  and  that  you  will 
call  on  us  to  be  of  service  to  you,  and  that  you  will  use  our 
facilities  as  you  would  those  of  your  own  research  department. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attendance  here. 
(Applause.) 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  three-forty  o’clock. 


MEAT  SECTION 


THURSDAY  MORNING 
January  26,  1939 

The  meeting  of  the  Meat  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Thirty-Second 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners  Association  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois,  January  22-27,  1939,  convened 
at  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  J.  R.  Vander  Veer,  Chicago,  Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  I  believe  that  we  can  bring 
this  meeting  to  order  now.  If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  appoint 
a  Nominating  Committee  at  this  time.  I  should  like  to  make 
Mr.  L.  M.  Tolman  of  Wilson’s  Technical  Staff,  Chairman  of 
the  Nominating  Committee;  Mr.  G.  V.  Hallman,  of  Continental 
Can  Company,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Vollertson,  of  Armour  &  Co. 
technical  staff. 

May  I  suggest  that  we  have  a  report  from  that  Committee 
during  the  meeting?  I  believe  that  when  the  meeting  is  about 
half  finished  I  shall  call  for  their  report. 

I  am  going  to  inflict  upon  you  this  morning  a  few  thoughts 
that  I  have  myself.  If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  am  going  right 
into  my  own  paper  and  then  continue  the  meeting  from  there. 

Chairman  Vander  Veer  read  his  prepared  paper  entitled, 
“Better  Publicity  for  Canned  Meats — A  Manufacturer’s  View¬ 
point”,  and  we  are  withholding  it  for  more  especial  attention 
later  on. 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  I  think  we  can  follow  right 
along  the  line  by  asking  Miss  Black  to  give  us  her  paper  and 
her  views  on  canned  meats  from  a  housewife’s  standpoint. 

Miss  Marjorie  H.  Black,  National  Canners  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  read  her  prepared  paper  entitled,  “What  House¬ 
wives  Want  in  Canned  Meats.” 

I  will  now  ask  for  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  as 
to  their  nomination  for  Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the  Meat 
Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 


THE  ELECTION 

MR.  L.  M.  TOLMAN  (Wilson  &  Company)  :  The  Committee 
has  had  a  meeting  and  has  considered  the  program  which  has 
been  initiated  this  year  and  feels  that  in  order  to  see  that 
program  carried  out  another  ye.ar,  we  should  continue  the  officers 
now  in  office.  It  is  our  recommendation  that  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Vander  Veer,  and  the  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  Lee  Lewis,  be 
continued  in  office. 

Mr.  Tolman  assumed  the  Chair  and  asked  for  other  nomina¬ 
tions. 

CHAIRMAN  TOLMAN:  I  don’t  want  to  appear  to  be  push¬ 
ing  things  or  running  the  show.  But  if  there  are  no  other 
nominations,  I  would  ask  for  a  motion  from  the  house  as  to 
what  we  shall  do  with  this  Nominating  Committee  report. 

MR.  J.  J.  VOLLERTSON:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  be  accepted  and  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  nominees. 

MR.  B.  M.  SHINN  (Armour  &  Company) :  I  second  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

Mr.  Vander  Veer  resumed  the  Chair. 

MR.  J.  J.  VOLLERTSON:  I  don’t  know  whether  this  is  the 
proper  time  to  do  it,  but  I  know  we  have  all  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  papers  which  have  been  given,  and  I  think  it 
might  be  a  good  time  for  us  to  consider  the  report  of  the 
Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  move  that  the  sense  of  this  meeting  is  that  we 
concur  in  his  recommendation  and  that  a  Committee  on  Publicity 
be  appointed  to  carry  out  his  ideas. 

MR.  TOLMAN :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
appreciate  the  vote  of  confidence.  It  gives  me  the  backing  that 
I  feel  we  will  need  to  carry  through  our  program.  Frankly, 
nothing  has  been  done  of  a  definite  nature.  We  have  tried  to 
think  the  thing  through  and  see  it  clearly  so  that  we  might 
accomplish  something  really  worth  while  for  the  industry.  I 
appreciate  your  confidence  in  suggesting  that  we  appoint  a 
committee.  I  think  that  I  would  rather  wait  a  short  while 
before  appointing  that  Commitee. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  V.  Hallman  and 
Mr.  L.  E.  Clifcorn. 

Mr.  G.  V.  Hallman  read  the  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  L.  E. 
Clifcorn  and  himself,  entitled,  “The  Nutritive  Properties  of 
Canned  Meats.” 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  Mr.  Hallman,  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  that  very  comprehensive  paper.  I  think  it  clears  up 
some  points  or  questions  in  many  of  our  minds,  particularly  the 
questions  of  those  who  are  not  technically  minded.  I  think  it 
is  good  proof  of  the  nutrition  and  digestibility  of  canned  meats, 
which  is  important  certainly  to  our  industry. 

Your  paper  has  been  so  comprehensive  and  interesting  that  I 
think  we  should  throw  this  open  for  further  discussion.  Are 
there  any  questions? 

MR.  TOLMAN :  Are  the  papers  going  to  be  made  available 
to  the  various  people  interested  in  them?  In  this  paper  Mr. 
Hallman  brought  together  such  a  fund  of  information  that  we 
would  all  like  to  have.  What  is  going  to  be  the  procedure  in 
making  it  available?  In  view  of  the  other  papers  that  have 
been  presented,  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  for  my  own  use 
a  copy  of  the  report  that  Miss  Black  made  and  the  report  of 
Mr.  Hallman,  and  the  other  papers.  They  have  a  lot  of  interest¬ 
ing  material  in  them.  I  don’t  know  whether  they  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  trade  papers,  though  I  know  they  ordinarily  publish 
some  of  these.  Mr.  Hallman’s  paper  would  hardly  fit  into  a 
trade  publication. 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  I  think  we  could  ask  Dr. 
Cameron  about  that. 

Dr.  E.  J.  CAMERON  (National  Canners  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.) :  The  usual  procedure  is  to  turn  them  over  to 
the  trade  papers.  They,  as  a  rule,  publish  the  whole  program 
in  the  convention  numbers.  In  addition,  we  have  mimeographed 
copies  at  the  press  room  which  are  available  to  anyone  who 
would  like  to  have  copies.  If  it  were  requested,  I  am  sure  that 
we  could  prepare  any  extra  number  of  copies  that  would  be 
required. 
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CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  I  think  that  probably  many 
will  be  wanted,  Dr.  Cameron. 

Dr.  Cameron,  would  it  be  possible  to  send  a  set  of  these 
papers  to  each  member  of  the  Meat  Section? 

DR.  CAMERON:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  I  believe  if  that  can  be 
done,  we  shall  proceed  that  way. 

DR.  CAMERON:  A  copy  of  each  paper  on  the  program — 
is  that  what  you  have  in  mind? 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  Yes.  (Six). 

If  there  are  no  further  questions  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hall¬ 
man’s  paper,  I  believe  I  will  call  on  Dr.  Cameron  for  comments 
on  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  laboratory  during  the 
past  year. 

DR.  E.  J.  Cameron  read  his  prepared  paper  entitled,  “What 
Has  Been  Going  On  in  the  Laboratory  the  Past  Year.” 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr. 
Cameron. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  if  I  may  to  thank  the 
people  who  have  prepared  papers  for  this  meeting. 

I  should  like  to  thank  Miss  Black  for  her  very  splendid  paper 
and  her  views  on  just  how  the  housewife  looks  at  our  product, 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Nattemer  of  Meat  Magazine  for 
his  splendid  paper,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hallman  and  Mr.  Clifcorn 
for  their  paper. 

We  have  tried  to  make  this  an  interesting  meeting  and  a  well- 
balanced  meeting.  I  believe  that  we  have  at  least  partially 
accomplishd  that,  and  with  Dr.  Camerons  summing  up  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  laboratory  and  through  the 
Technical  Committee,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  have  at 
least  accomplished  something  from  a  technical  standpoint. 

Is  there  any  discussion?  If  not,  I  think  we  have  arrived  at  a 
point  where  we  can  bring  this  meeting  to  a  close. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  believe  we  will  dismiss  this 
meeting  and  thank  you. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-thirty  o’clock. 

• 

American  Can  Company's  Exhibit 

IN  a  new  and  striking  exhibit  at  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention,  the  American  Can  Company  vividly  portrayed 
its  extensive  activities  to  promote  the  nation’s  consumption  of 
canned  foods.  The  largest  can  manufacturer  in  the  world  took 
for  its  theme,  “Serving  the  Industry,”  which  appropriately  de¬ 
scribed  the  tremendous  amount  of  time  and  effort  expended  by 
the  Company  in  behalf  of  every  canner  in  the  country. 

In  a  program  which  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years,  the 
American  Can  Company  continuously  reaches  those  key  people 
whose  opinions  are  respected  by  millions  of  persons.  Authorita¬ 
tive  facts  about  canned  foods  are  sent  by  the  Company  to  doctors, 
dentists,  dietitians,  nurses,  teachers,  home  economists,  health 
officials,  and  grocers  from  coast  to  coast.  These  professional 
people  and  advisors  influence  the  eating  habits  of  millions. 
Through  its  Research  Laboratories,  Speaking  Service,  Testing 
Kitchen,  exhibits  at  professional  meetings  and  extensive  educa¬ 
tional  literature,  the  company  teaches  the  nutritive  values  of 
commercially  canned  foods.  All  this  aids  the  consumer  who  is 
constantly  desirous  of  knowing  the  real  facts  behind  the  food 
she  buys. 

Sculptors,  artists,  scenic  and  dress  designers,  mechanics,  and 
carpenters  interpreted  the  many  phases  of  these  services  in  the 
vivid  and  unusual  exhibit.  They  had  combined  their  efforts  to 
reproduce  these  services  in  scenes  built  to  scale  with  mathe¬ 
matical  precision.  Light,  color,  and  motion  were  employed  in 
a  central  diorama,  flanked  by  eight  smaller  dioramas.  The 
central  unit  depicted  a  section  of  one  of  Canco’s  sixty-seven 
factories  in  operation.  A  conveyor  belt  loaded  cans  into  a 
freight  car,  and  in  the  foreground  a  Canco  truck,  loaded  with 
cans,  was  en  route  to  the  cannery  off  in  the  distance.  The 
smaller  dioramas,  or  miniature  stage  settings,  dramatized  the 


day-by-day  activities  in  behalf  of  all  canners.  Small  figures 
appeared  in  their  varied  settings  which  included  a  doctor’s  office, 
a  research  laboratory,  a  grocery  store,  the  Canco  Testing 
Kitchen,  and  others. 

The  American  Can  Company  is  building  confidence  in  canned 
foods,  and  its  exhibit  portrayed  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of 
Canco’s  services.  Through  these  services  the  entire  food  in¬ 
dustry  is  benefited  by  increased  confidence  in  their  products. 

Gorge  W.  Cobb,  Jr.,  responsible  for  the  exhibit  told  of  the 
very  interesting  work  entailed  in  its  development;  of  how  the 
minature  figures,  portrayed  in  the  dioramas  were  actual  like¬ 
nesses  of  specific  individuals,  the  work  first  of  a  sculptor  thence 
cast  in  rubber.  “Geo.  W.”  left  no  stone  unturned  to  acquire 
the  true  picture  even  to  the  point  of  a  reduced  photographic 
reproduction,  of  a  diploma  for  the  making  of  a  minature  to 
hang  upon  the  wall  of  one  of  the  dioramas.  Study  revealed  this 
exhibit  truly  a  masterful  work. 


SALMON  CANNERS  OFFER  $5000  IN  PRIZES 

OUR  nationally  known  leaders  in  the  grocery  mer¬ 
chandising  field  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Canned  Salmon  Industry  to  serve  as  judges  in  the 
big  nation-wide  display  contest  for  canned  salmon 
which  starts  on  February  22,  it  has  been  announced  by 
the  Canned  Salmon  Industry  office  at  Seattle. 

The  four  who  will  select  the  winners  and  award  the 
cash  prizes  which  total  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  550 
winning  grocers  are :  Leonard  Tingle,  publisher  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Grocer;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Kiefer,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers ;  M.  M.  Zimmer¬ 
man,  secretary  of  the  Supermarket  Institute  and 
publisher  of  Supermarket  Merchandising,  and  Godfrey 
Lebhar,  editor  of  Chain  Store  Age. 

Entries  in  the  contest,  which  offers  a  top  prize  of 
$750  for  the  best  display  submitted,  and  549  other 
prizes  totalling  $4250,  will  compete  in  three  groups 
according  to  the  size  of  the  display.  Groups  are  divided 
as  follows:  from  3  to  8  cases.  Group  I;  from  9  to  15 
cases.  Group  II ;  over  16  cases.  Group  III.  This  group¬ 
ing  gives  equal  opportunity  to  all  grocers  regardless 
of  the  size  of  their  store. 

Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each  group,  with 
the  first  prize  winner  in  each  classification  winning 
$250;  the  second  prize  winner,  $100;  third  prize,  $50; 
ten  fourth  prizes  of  $25;  and  170  prizes  of  $5.  The 
best  display  of  the  three  first  prize  winners  will  take 
the  grand  award  of  $500,  making  a  total  award  for  the 
best  display  entered  of  $750. 

The  committee  announces  that  the  displays  must  be 
selling  displays  from  which  salmon  is  sold  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  only  requirement  for  entering  the  contest 
is  for  the  grocer  to  build  a  selling  display  in  his  store 
during  the  period  of  the  contest,  February  22  to  April 
9,  and  mail  a  photograph  or  snap  shot  of  it  to  Canned 
Salmon  Industry,  Exchange  Building,  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  displays  a 
grocer  may  enter  in  this  contest. 

The  salmon  industry  is  offering  a  two  way  overhead 
wire  hanger  and  a  wrap  around  strip  for  facing  dis¬ 
plays  free  of  charge  to  grocers  who  wish  to  enter 
the  contest. 


SAM  C.  CORSLINE,  Secretary 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Assn. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


W.  E.  NICHOLOY,  President 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Assn. 
Scott  Viner  Co.  Columbus,  Ohio 


CANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  ASSOCIATION 

Hotel  Stevens,  January  24th,  1939 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
January  24,  1939,  convened  at  nine-thirty  o’clock,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Nicholoy,  The  Scott  Viner  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  President 
of  the  Association,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  The  first  order  of  business, 
according  to  the  agenda  which  has  been  handed  me,  is  the  roll 
call  of  members.  We  will  listen  to  the  calling  of  the  roll  by 
the  Secretary. 

Secretary  S.  G.  Gorsline  called  the  roll  of  members. 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  There  are  present  by  proxy  or 
in  person  116  members;  necessary  for  quorum,  twenty  per  cent 
of  166  members,  or  33.  The  proxies  that  I  have  announced 
are  in  this  folder  on  the  table  and  may  be  examined  by  any 
member. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  It  is  too  bad  that  we  can’t  have 
a  larger  personal  attendance,  but  I  am  afraid  the  fellows  who 
are  not  really  active  in  the  Association  affairs  don’t  realize  just 
how  serious  some  of  the  things  are  which  we  have  to  confront. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  annual  meeting.  These  minutes  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  trade  papers,  and  unless  some  of  you  want  them 
read  I  will  entertain  a  motion  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of 
the  minutes.  If  any  of  you  do  want  them  read,  however,  I  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  say  so. 

MR.  RALPH  COVER  (The  United  Company,  Westminster, 
Md.) :  I  move  we  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes. 

MR.  CLARENCE  STEWART:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  We  will  now  listen  to  the 
Secretary’s  report. 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 

Your  Secretary  is  pleased  to  report  on  the  condition  of  your 
Association.  We  have  a  total  of  166  members  in  good  standing. 
We  lost  15  members  this  year.  We  gained  three  new  members. 
The  three  are  New  Jersey  Machine  Corp.  of  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  the  Rossotti  Lithographing  Company  of  North  Bergen, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Sealright  Company,  Inc.,  Fulton,  New  York. 

We  lost  the  following  members:  Anderson-Barngrover  Com¬ 
pany,  Sprague-Sells  Corporation  and  Cutler  Mfg.  Company  who 
resigned  and  are  included  in  the  membership  of  the  parent 
Corporation,  Food  Machinery  Corporation.  Salem  Glass  Cor¬ 
poration  membership  was  transferred  to  the  Anchor  Hocking 
Glass  Corp.  and  the  Capstan  Glass  dropped  their  membership 
because  of  the  Anchor  Hocking  Glass  Corporation  membership. 
The  Armstrong  Cork  Products  Company  have  bought  the  Hart 
Glass  Mfg.  Company,  therefore,  one  of  those  memberships  will 
be  dropped.  A  number  of  members  dropped  out  because  of 
their  lack  of  interest  in  the  Association  affairs  and  they  no 
longer  deal  with  the  canning  industry.  They  are  F.  G.  Dicker- 
son  Company,  Griffith  Laboratories,  Hardie  Mfg.  Company, 
Kester  Solder  Company,  Wilmanns  Bros.  Company,  Zastrow 
Machine  Company,  Edward  Ermold  Company,  A.  W.  Pinger, 
White  Labeling  Machine  Co.  Hogg  and  Lytle  of  Oshawa,  Ont., 
resigned  because  they  could  not  compete  for  United  States 
business  with  the  present  reciprocal  duties  on  seeds. 

Convention  arrangements  this  year  have  been  quite  hectic. 
The  crisis  in  the  canning  industry  has  made  everyone  critical 
of  Convention  arrangements.  It  seemed  best  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association  to  bar  heavy  machinery.  It  was 
your  Secretary’s  job  to  carry  out  their  instructions.  Whether 
this  has  been  a  success  only  this  week  will  tell.  Certainly  it 
has  resulted  in  a  material  saving  in  carting  and  machinist’s 
charges.  Perhaps  there  has  been  too  much  stress  in  the  past 
on  heavy  machinery  and  if  this  year’s  exhibit  has  pointed  the 
way  to  do  it  without  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  exhibit,  then  we 
have  really  accomplished  something. 
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The  Publicity  Committee  has  done  a  very  fine  job.  We  com¬ 
mend  them  for  the  very  fine  Exhibit  Directory  which  has  been 
printed.  It  is,  by  far,  the  best  we  have  ever  published.  It  was 
sent  out  to  3,000  canners  the  week  of  January  6.  Additional 
copies  have  been  placed  in  the  mail  boxes  in  the  hotels.  The 
large  mechanical  book  in  the  Grand  Stair  Case  lobby  is  a  worth 
while  effort  to  point  out  the  progress  of  the  industry  to  the 
canners  and  to  show  them  the  part  that  the  machinery  and 
supply  men  have  taken  in  that  progress.  The  Publicity  Cam¬ 
paign  to  move  canned  foods  is  still  in  the  making.  Only  the 
end  of  this  week  and  succeeding  weeks  will  tell  whether  we 
have  succeeded  in  furnishing  an  idea  which  would  help  in  start¬ 
ing  the  distributor’s  machinery  in  high  gear. 

Your  Association  has  been  able  to  save  its  members  as  well  as 
itself  money  on  Public  Liability  insurance.  Those  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  availed  themselves  of  the  special  offer  as  Additional 
Assured  in  the  Association  policy  secured  a  50,000-100,000  Public 
Liability  coverage  at  the  cost  of  $6.60.  This  is  a  considerable 
saving  over  what  has  been  paid  here  before.  The  finances  of 
the  Association  are  in  good  shape.  The  surplus  is  invested  in 
Government  bonds  which  are  worth  more  than  when  they  were 
bought.  These  bonds  are  registered  as  to  principal  and  interest 
and  are  kept  in  a  Safety  Deposit  Box  at  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Battle  Creek.  Your  Secretary  is  bonded  for  $40,000 
and  the  bond  is  in  the  custody  of  the  President. 

Your  Secretary’s  office  at  Battle  Creek  is  fully  equipped  with 
a  fireproof  vault  in  which  the  Association  records  are  kept.  He 
is  no  further  away  from  any  of  his  members  than  the  telephone 
is  from  his  elbow. 

The  Association  dues  were  increased  to  $50.00  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  the  charge  for  exhibit  space  was  set  at  the  amount  which 
would  balance  our  expenditures  with  our  income.  We  have  had 
some  unusual  expenditures  this  year  because  of  the  revision 
of  the  By-Laws  and  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  15 
authorized  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting.  The  price  of  exhibit 
space  ($.25)  is  still  the  lowest  charged  by  any  National  Con¬ 
vention  and  only  those  of  our  members  who  exhibit  at  other 
National  Conventions  really  know  what  this  Association  is 
saving  them  in  exhibit  cost. 

We  wish  to  make  special  mention  of  the  fine  work  done  by 
the  various  committees.  Never  has  your  Secretary  experienced 
such  fine  cooperation.  The  committee  of  15  worked  hard  and 
conscientiously  in  studying  the  problems  of  the  Association  and 
recommending  a  remedy. 

The  room  and  space  allotment  committees  have  a  thankless 
job  to  perform — particularly  as  to  the  allotment  of  rooms.  It 
is  a  difficult  job.  No  one  is  suited  with  the  result.  This  makes 
it  more  difficult  and  w’e  bespeak  your  cooperation  with  them. 

Requests  for  Canners  advertising  allowance  seems  to  have 
died  down.  We  believe  that  the  concerted  action  of  our  members 
has  resulted  in  discouraging  the  efforts  of  overly  ambitious 
advertising  agencies.  The  catalog  of  the  Association  library 
will  be  published  early  this  year.  This  is  a  very  valuable  library, 
the  most  complete  trade  paper  library  of  the  canning  industry 
in  existence  anywhere.  You  will  find  it  invaluable  for  reference 
work  in  connection  with  patent  copyright  litigations. 

We  ask  that  you  use  the  Secretary’s  office  in  clearing  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  industry.  We  are  always  glad  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  possible.  Your  Secretary  is  appreciative  of  the  many 
kindnesses  that  have  been  extended  to  him  during  the  past  year. 
He  values  your  friendship  and  solicits  the  continuance  of  them. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  You  have  heard  the  Secretary’s 
report.  If  there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  received  and  filed. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  this  morning  in  being  able  to  get 
the  busiest  man  at  this  Convention  to  give  us  a  few  minutes  of 
his  time  and  favor  us  with  his  company.  I  think  most  of  you 
know  him  so  I  am  not  going  to  introduce  him,  but  I  do  want 
to  present  Karl  Mayer,  President  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  of  Kuner-Empson  Company  of  Colorado.  Karl,  we 
are  surely  glad  you  came  down.  (Applause.) 

MR.  KARL  MAYER:  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  National 
Canners  Association  and  its  membership  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  splendid  cooperation  that  they  have  had  on  the  part  of  your 
organization,  not  only  at  this  convention  in  which  your  Can  a 


Day  program  is  outstanding  but  through  all  the  relationship  that 
has  existed  between  the  various  organizations.  The  fact  is 
always  outstanding  that  the  machinery  men  are  really  hand  in 
hand  with  the  canners  in  a  helpful  way.  That  was  demon¬ 
strated  very  definitely  this  last  year  in  an  effort  to  unravel  and 
straighten  out  the  complexities  of  our  national  convention. 
Although  we  made  little  progress,  as  your  President  knows,  the 
canners  realized  that  they  had  the  full  backing  and  cooperation 
of  your  Association  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  all 
appreciate  it. 

While  things  from  your  standpoint  and  from  the  canners’ 
standpoint  are  by  no  means  bright,  while  we  are  having  our 
problems  and  our  troubles  to  solve,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
can  look  forward  with  our  leadership  and  know  that  better 
days  are  coming. 

I  trust  that  your  work  at  this  convention  will  be  fruitful 
and  that  the  coming  year  will  be  prosperous  in  every  particular. 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  I  said  he  was  the  busiest  man 
at  the  convention  and  there  is  the  answer.  He  has  three 
appointments  waiting  for  him. 

I  think  perhaps  that  had  I  known  a  year  ago  what  I  was 
stepping  into,  I  would  have  been  a  little  bit  reluctant,  but  now 
that  the  year  is  over  I  don’t  feel  that  way  about  it.  It  has 
been  most  enjoyable.  We  have  had  some  rather  serious  prob¬ 
lems  as  an  Association  this  year,  as  you  all  know.  Perhaps 
the  biggest  job  we  had  was  as  a  result  of  the  resolution  which 
was  introduced  and  passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting. 

As  a  result  of  that  resolution  we  have  new  By-Laws  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar,  or  should  be.  You  have  all  had 
copies  of  them  mailed  to  you,  although  the  Secretary  tells  me 
that  sometimes  you  don’t  read  your  mail — that  is,  the  Association 
mail.  There  are  no  orders  in  that. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  By-Laws  as  they  have  been  amended 
and  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  are  a  decided  improvement 
over  what  we  had  before,  and  I  think  the  effort  was  well  worth 
while.  The  result  would  not  have  been  possible,  I  think,  had 
it  been  attempted  in  any  other  manner. 

After  the  passing  of  that  resolution  at  the  convention  last 
year,  which  instructed  that  a  committee  of  sixteen  be  appointed 
and  that  they  hold  an  organization  meeting  here,  we  met  on 
Friday  of  that  week  and  then  later  the  Secretary  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  all  of  you,  as  you  will  recall;  and  then  a 
special  meeting  of  this  committee  was  called. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  at  this  time  the  personnel  of  that 
committee  because  sometimes  we  are  criticized  for  not  making 
you  all  familiar  with  the  members  of  the  various  committees. 
In  selecting  that  committee,  I  attempted  to  get  men  who  could, 
or  did,  cover  as  fully  as  possible  our  entire  membership,  men 
who  had  been  active  in  the  Association  affairs  and  had  taken 
a  real  interest  in  them. 

The  resolution  provided  that  part  of  the  committee  come  from 
past  officers  and  directors  of  the  Association  and  that  the 
balance  of  the  members  of  the  committee  be  men  who,  while  they 
had  not  had  recognition,  nevertheless  had  been  very  active  in 
Association  affairs. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  is  as  follows: 

Frank  Chapman,  Berlin  Chapman  Company;  Ralph  Cover, 
United  Company;  William  deBack,  Chisholm-Ryder  Company; 
Frank  Hamachek,  Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Company;  Robert 
Sindall,  A.  K.  Robins  Company;  J.  L.  Whitehurst,  Burt  Machine 
Company;  W.  E.  Rideout,  Standard  Knapp  Corporation;  C.  W. 
Ruth,  Republic  Steel  Corporation;  Thomas  Martin,  Sprague- 
Sells  Corporation;  Lee  W.  Duer,  Elgin  Mfg.  Company;  William 
Buchholtz,  Huntley  Mfg.  Company;  Carle  Cooling,  National 
Can  Company;  John  L.  Algeo,  Hazel- Atlas  Glass  Company; 
Charles  Carpenter,  Kieckhefer  Container  Corporation;  O.  J. 
Sawin,  Rogers  Brothers  Seed  Company;  Harry  Doeller,  Simpson- 
Doeller  Company;  W.  E.  Nicholoy,  member  ex-officio,  and  S.  G. 
Gorsline,  Secretary. 

When  the  size  of  that  committee  was  fixed  by  resolution,  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  top-heavy  thing  and  probably 
would  never  get  anywhere.  I  thought  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  get  a  reasonably  complete  meeting  of  the  committee. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  fellows  here  today  that  we  did  have  a 


V INERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable 
power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost . 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and  im¬ 
portant  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and  grower, 
due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the  viners  un¬ 
hulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the  hulling 
process. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleased 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents 
per  hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 

HESE  units  are  equipped  with  four  or  six 
cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball  governors.  They 
produce  power  which  can  be  changed  to  meet 
the  different  crop  conditions  by  the  movement 
of  a  convenient  lever  without  stopping  the 
engine .  They  are  especially  engineered]  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  Viner  Drive. 
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complete  attendance,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  who  simply 
could  not  be  there  because  of  sickness,  and  that  committee 
met  and  worked.  They  not  only  worked,  but  they  fought  just 
a  little  bit  along  with  it,  in  a  constructive  way.  As  a  result  of 
that  meeting  which  lasted  not  an  hour  or  two  but  practically 
two  full  days  and  the  most  of  one  night,  we  got  some  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Directors  that 
were  extremely  constructive. 

The  Board  of  Directors  then  met  and  considered  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  committee.  Some  of  the  recommendations  had 
to  be  changed  slightly  for  various  reasons.  And  then,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  resolution,  the  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  were 
submitted  to  you  and  approved  at  a  special  meeting  of  our 
Association. 

We  had  one  misfortune  this  year,  and  it  was  a  misfortune. 
We  lost  one  of  our  members  since  our  last  annual  meeting — 
Frank  Findley,  our  Vice-President.  The  vice-presidency  of  this 
Association  seems  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  jinx.  We  have  lost  two 
very  fine  men  from  the  industry  while  they  were  in  that  office. 

Those  of  you  who  knew  Frank  Findley  appreciate  just  the 
kind  of  man  that  he  was.  Those  of  us  who  served  with  him  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  perhaps  can  appreciate  even  more  fully 
his  unselfish  devotion  to  Association  interests.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  fitting  at  this  time  if  we  could  hear  from  the  Secretary 
the  resolution  which  was  passed  by  your  Board  of  Directors 
and  sent  to  his  family. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  are  called  upon  to  record 
the  untimely  termination,  on  March  26,  1938,  of  the  earthly 
career  of  Frank  G.  Findley,  Vice-President  of  the  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies  Association. 

Elected  a  member  of  this  Board  on  January  22,  1936,  he  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  their  deliberations.  At  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  held  in  Chicago  January  25th,  1938,  he  received  the 
unanimous  vote  of  our  membership  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President.  His  friendly  counsel  and  thoughtful  comments  aided 
this  Board  in  doing  the  job  which  was  given  them. 

In  his  death,  not  only  this  Association  and  all  its  members, 
but  the  entire  Canning  Industry  and  a  multitude  of  individuals 
whose  business  lives  were  closely  linked  with  his,  have  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss.  The  closing  of  Frank  Findley’s  life  has 
taken  from  us  a  devoted  friend,  an  able  counselor,  a  conscientious 
worker,  a  man  whose  friendliness  and  character  were  inspira¬ 
tional  to  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him.  His  memory  will 
be  cherished  w’ith  increasing  gratitude  by  his  associates  and 
friends  throughout  the  march  of  years. 

IT  IS  THEREFORE  RESOLVED,  That  this  tribute  of 
esteem  and  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  Frank  Findley  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  Board,  and 

IT  IS  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  engrossed  and  presented  to  his  family,  to  whom  we  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  great  bereavement. 

T.  A.  Scott, 

S.  G.  Gorsline, 
Resolutions  Committee. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  May  we  stand  just  a  moment, 
please,  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  Frank  Findley. 

The  audience  rose  in  silent  tribute. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  As  you  all  know,  a  question¬ 
naire  was  sent  out  to  the  entire  membership  of  this  Association 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  the  wish  of  our  membership 
that  we  go  ahead  this  year  with  the  usual  exhibit.  The  Board 
of  Directors,  while  that  authority  is  vested  in  them,  did  not 
feel  that  with  conditions  as  they  were  this  year  they  should 
accept  the  responsibility  of  saying  whether  we  would  have  an 
exhibit;  and  if  we  had  it,  what  kind  it  would  be. 

As  a  result  of  that  questionnaire,  we  have  the  exhibit  which 
is  here  today.  It  is  different  from  any  we  have  had  before. 
Maybe  it  is  good;  maybe  it  isn’t.  This  is  an  awfully  poor  year 
to  find  out  whether  it  is  or  is  not  good.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  tell  you  that. 

We  have  had  in  our  Association  a  number  of  men  who  in 
recent  years  have  questioned  whether  or  not  the  type  of  exhibits 
that  we  have  been  running  in  the  past  was  really  worth  while. 


whether  we  were  justified  in  going  to  the  expense  necessary  in 
that  type  of  exhibit. 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  exhibit  that  is  different  and,  as 
I  remember,  it  approaches  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time 
when  every  member  of  this  Association,  or  the  majority  of  them 
at  least,  were  competing  with- each  other  in  the  way  of  exhibits, 
booth  construction  and  so  forth. 

About  that  same  time  souvenirs  were  the  fad,  or  they  had 
been  the  fad;  but  they  had  developed  to  the  point  where  they 
were  pretty  much  of  a  nuisance.  At  that  time,  I  believe,  a 
resolution  was  passed  recommending  standard  booths  and  also 
doing  away  with  souvenirs. 

This  exhibit  we  have  here  today  is  getting  away  from 
standard  booths.  If  we  continue  this  type  of  an  exhibit,  we 
can’t  very  well  have  standard  booths. 

It  is  my  impression  that  your  new  Board  of  Directors  this 
coming  year  are  going  to  want  to  know  from  the  members  of 
this  Association  what  you  want  for  1940.  Of  course,  that  is 
going  to  be  influenced  largely  perhaps  by  conditions  that  exist 
in  the  canning  industry  at  that  time,  but  I  do  think  that  it  is 
up  to  the  membership  of  this  Association  to  give  considerable 
thought  to  that  between  now  and  the  time  when  the  new  Board 
will  very  likely  ask  you  for  your  opinion  or  your  wishes — 
whether  you  want  to  go  on  with  this  type  of  an  exhibit,  restric¬ 
tions  perhaps  raised  some  as  to  limitations  on  heavy  machinery; 
or  what  you  want  to  do. 

Sam  told  us  in  his  report  that  we  have  had  a  wonderful 
cooperation  from  the  special  committees  this  year;  and  we  have. 
Those  committees  have  all  been  on  the  job,  every  one  of  them, 
including  the  sixteen-member  committee  on  the  amendments  to 
the  By-Laws. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  never  fully  appreciated  before 
just  how  much  a  real  Board  of  Directors  and  real  committees 
meant  to  the  successful  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
Association.  They  are  absolutely  vital. 

I  think  at  this  time  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  have  a  report 
from  some  of  those  committees.  They  can  tell  you  better  what 
they  have  been  up  against  and  what  their  reactions  have  been. 
As  a  result  of  this  resolution  and  the  amendment  to  the  By-Laws, 
we  this  year  have  an  Exhibit  Executive  Committee,  of  which 
Walter  Singer  is  Chairman. 

MR.  WALTER  SINGER  (Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp., 
Cedarburg,  Wis.) :  There  has  been  very  little  for  the  committee 
to  do  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  members  as  a  whole  gave  their 
splendid  cooperation  and  whole-hearted  support  to  the  resolution 
as  passed  by  the  Board  and  at  the  members’  request. 

The  weight  limit  was  250  pounds,  with  a  leeway  of  ten  per 
cent.  In  no  case  have  we  found  any  violation  of  this  particular 
ruling.  I  think  before  the  week  is  over,  however,  that  either 
this  committee  or  the  new  committee  next  year  will  have  some 
quite  definite  recommendations  to  make  for  next  year,  although 
they  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  recommendations  now. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  Thank  you. 

Because  of  certain  legislation  in  Washington,  all  industry  is 
faced  with  some  new  and  rather  serious  problems.  Your  Board 
of  Directors  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  one 
or  more  to  function  on  the  Wage  and  Hour  Bill. 

Robert  A.  Sindall  (A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.)  reported  for  this 
committee. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  The  high-light  of  this  conven¬ 
tion  is  undoubtedly  our  Wednesday  night  dinner-dance.  It  has 
become  more  and  more  of  a  problem  every  year  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  serves  on  that  job  have  not  only  a  big  problem  but 
a  thankless  job,  and  one  which  is  loaded  with  complaints  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Is  Herb  here?  (Not  present.)  Is 
Sherlock  McKewen  here?  I  would  like  to  have  Sherlock  tell 
you  something  about  our  dinner-dance  for  this  year. 

MR.  SHERLOCK  McKEWEN  (Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  Ill.) :  All  plans  have  been  formulated  and  we  are  just 
about  ready  for  the  opening  gun.  The  committee  has  had  to 
throw  itself  on  the  mercy  of  the  membership.  We  are  doing 
the  best  we  can  to  seat  adequately  those  who  have  applied  for 
tickets.  They  can’t  all  be  ring-side,  but  no  favoritism  is  being 
shown.  Mr.  Bengston  has  done  absolutely  nothing  since  early 
Sunday  morning  but  worry  about  this  dinner-dance,  and  right 
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at  the  moment  he  is  busy  on  it.  That  is  the  reason  he  is  not 
present. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  Thank  you,  Sherlock. 

Herb  Bengston  is  one  of  those  fellows  who  no  longer  has  any 
i-eal  active  connection  with  the  Association,  but  he  is  so  in  love 
with  this  crowd  that  he  is  willing  to  come  down  here  and  do 
this  job  every  year.  I  wouldn’t  say  he  is  willing  but  he  has 
consented  to.  I  know  he  enjoys  it. 

Is  there  anybody  here  from  the  Publicity  Committee? 

MR.  McKEWEN:  Mr.  Graaskamp  was  called  away  because 
of  a  very  important  meeting  which  he  could  not  skip  and  he 
asked  me  to  speak  for  him.  There  is  very  little  that  I  can  say, 

I  think,  which  has  not  already  been  said  in  one  way  or  another. 
We  have  the  placards  and  the  illustrated  book  and  the  operators 
who  parade  back  and  forth  and  turn  the  leaves.  I  think  that 
adds  quite  a  touch  to  the  exhibit.  The  Publicity  Committee  has 
put  in  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  time  under  Mr.  Graas- 
kamp’s  leadership,  particularly  with  the  Can  a  Day  Will  Do  It 
idea. 

It  may  seem  simple  to  get  an  idea  like  that  and  whip  it  into 
shape,  but  you  have  to  put  a  lot  of  time  into  it,  and  we  may 
have  overlooked  some  bets  at  that.  I  doubt  if  we  have. 

I  should  like  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  the  committee  is 
whole-heartedly  of  the  opinion  and  belief  that  this  idea  of  every¬ 
body  trying  to  induce  our  neighbors  and  acquaintances  as  well 
as  our  own  families  to  serve  a  can  of  food  each  day  has  tremend¬ 
ous  possibilities,  and  those  possibilities  are  limited  and  bounded 
only  by  the  activity  of  the  members  in  spreading  the  idea  of 
“A  Can  a  Day  Will  Do  It.” 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  One  of  the  things  that  we  have 
to  do  under  our  By-Laws  is  elect  two  directors  each  year  as 
well  as  officers,  which  requires  the  appointment  of  a  Nominating 
Committee.  On  that  committee  I  have  appointed  Fred  St.  John, 
a  past  President  of  the  Association;  H.  J.  Carr,  better  known  to 
you  as  Doc;  and  Fred  Taylor,  our  flying  past  President.  If 
those  gentlemen  will  get  together  and  be  prepared  to  present 
nominations,  I  shall  appreciate  it.  I  also  want  to  state  that 
the  By-Laws  provide  for — and  I  will  gladly  welcome — nomina¬ 
tions  from  the  floor. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS 

The  next  thing  on  our  program  is  new  business.  In  that 
connection  there  are  two  things  which  I  should  like  to  mention. 
One  of  them  is  this:  In  any  organization  of  this  kind  that  has 
been  in  existence  as  long  as  we  have  and  which  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  function  for  many  years  to  come,  we  do  have  things 
come  up  where  men  in  our  industry  who  have  been  active  in 
Association  work,  and  because  of  change  in  their  business  rela¬ 
tions  no  longer  do  have  a  contact  which  maintains  their  mem¬ 
bership  under  our  By-Laws,  but  who  still  feel  in  their  hearts 
just  as  close  to  this  crowd  as  they  ever  were  before,  are  sort 
of  put  out  in  the  cold. 

Our  By-Laws  do  not  provide  for  honorary  membership  in 
this  Association.  I  know  that  to  some  of  the  men  this  would 
mean  a  lot.  I  personally  feel — and  the  Board  of  Directors  felt 
at  the  meeting  Sunday — that  an  amendment  to  the  By-Laws 
providing  for  honorary  membership  would  be  very  much  in 
order,  and  unless  there  is  some  reason  for  not  doing  such  a 
thing  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  that. 

I  would  like  a  resolution  at  this  meeting,  if  agreeable, 
authorizing  the  By-Laws  Committee  to  prepare  an  amendment  to 
our  By-Laws  to  provide  for  that. 

Neal  Sells,  as  Chairman  of  our  By-Laws  Committee,  has  at 
my  request  prepared  such  a  resolution.  Neal,  would  you  read 
it,  please? 

MR.  NEAL  S.  SELLS  (Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston, 
Ill.) :  I  should  like  to  explain  that  this  resolution  is  not  being 
offered  for  official  action  here  because  Article  X  of  our  By-Laws 
provides  that  amendments  must  be  sent  to  the  full  membership 
in  writing  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  meeting  at  which  they 
are  to  be  considered  or  officially  acted  upon.  So  the  By-Laws 
Committee  is  simply  offering  a  resolution  at  this  time  in  the 
form  in  which  they  think  an  amendment  might  be  worded  so 
as  to  cover  the  situation. 


It  seemed  to  us  in  studying  the  By-Laws  that  the  best  way 
to  handle  it  would  be  to  add  a  section  under  Article  IV,  which 
covers  the  general  qualifications  of  members  and  memberships 
and  the  restrictions  and  so  on.  I  want  to  remind  you  that 
Article  IV,  Section  1,  reads  as  follows: 

“Section  1.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  of  good  and 
reputable  commercial  standing  selling  machinery,  equipment  or 
products  of  its  own  origin  or  production  which  are  essential  to 
the  operation  of  the  production  departments  of  that  section  of 
the  Food  Industry  defined  by  the  Active  Membership  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  whose  sales  are 
made  directly  to  such  section  of  the  Food  Industry,  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership  under  the  conditions  and  subject  to  the 
terms  hereafter  fixed  in  these  by-laws.” 

In  other  words,  anyone  who  is  not  engaged  in  selling  some 
product  to  the  canners  is  not  eligible  for  membership  in  our 
organization  at  present. 

Your  By-Laws  Committee  feels  that  if  Article  IV  is  amended 
to  include  a  new  Section  10  under  the  heading  of  Honorary 
Members,  reading  about  like  this,  it  will  take  care  of  the 
situation  very  nicely. 

“Individuals  who  have,  or  whose  companies  have,  been  regular 
members  of  this  Association  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  who  have 
served  this  Association  or  the  Canning  Industry  in  an  outstand¬ 
ing  and  exceptional  manner  shall  be  eligible  for  honorary 
membership,  providing  through  change  in  the  nature  or  classifi¬ 
cation  of  their  business  they  or  their  companies  can  no  longer 
qualify  for  regular  membership  under  Section  1  hereof. 
Honorary  members  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  membership 
fees  or  annual  dues  and  shall  not  be  assigned  exhibition  space 
nor  be  entitled  to  vote.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the 
power  by  unanimous  affirmative  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  present  at  any  meeting  to  elect  not  more  than  three 
honorary  members  during  any  calendar  year.” 

I  might  explain  that  we  felt  that  this  was  something  that 
was  highly  desirable,  and  should  possibly  be  the  reward  for 
outstanding  and  meritorious  service;  that  if  we  made  it  un¬ 
limited  it  might  cheapen  it.  We  felt,  therefore,  that  if  we  put 
a  limit  of  three  per  year  it  would  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
it  and  would  make  it  mean  more  to  those  who  were  elected.  We 
also  thought  that  to  be  entitled  to  consideration  men  should  have 
been  active  members  for  ten  years  or  more. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  You  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  By-Laws  Committee  on  this  subject.  We 
would  like  to  have  some  discussion  from  the  floor  if  we  can. 
Have  any  of  you  any  suggestions? 

MR.  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE  (The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore, 
Md.)  :  I  think  that  is  a  very  nice  move.  I  would  make  a  motion 
that  they  go  through  with  the  proposition  and  draw  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  submitting  it  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

MR.  HERMAN  GAMSE  (Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md.)  :  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  COVER:  I  can  speak  only  for  myself,  but  I  thought  it 
was  right  sad  to  hear  the  Secretary  announce  this  morning  that 
people  like  Herb  Bengston  and  Frank  Englehart,  for  instance, 
were  severing  their  connection  with  this  Association.  Many  of 
us  know  both  of  those  fellows  personally  and  we  know  that  they 
typify  some  of  the  most  precious  values  which  exist  in  our  in¬ 
dustry.  Therefore,  the  principle  involved  in  this  suggested 
amendment,  I  think,  is  rather  important.  I  wonder,  however,  if 
it  is  wise  to  place  any  limitation  upon  the  number,  because  it 
seems  to  me  it  might  have  the  back-kick  that  one  Board  of 
Directors  or  another  might  feel  that  they  should  admit  three 
each  year  even  when  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  be  done. 

I  think  our  Board  of  Directors  is  demonstrating  its  capacity 
to  run  things  well,  and  inasmuch  as  By-Laws  can  be  changed  if 
necessary  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  no  limitation 
imposed  upon  the  number  of  men  who  might  qualify  under  any 
such  amendment.  I  think  the  idea  is  one  that  should  be 
vigorously  acted  upon,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  membership  will 
approve  it. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  That  is  just  the  kind  of  expres¬ 
sion  we  want  because  your  By-Laws  Committee,  in  drafting  this 
amendment  to  the  By-Laws,  needs  that  kind  of  help.  Has  any¬ 
one  else  anything  to  suggest?  We  have  a  motion  and  a  second. 
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I  understand  that  Mr.  Judge’s  motion  was  that  the  membership 
approve  the  drafting  of  an  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  to  cover 
this  subject.  Is  that  correct? 

MR.  FRED  TAYLOR  (Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.) :  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  little  more  discussion 
on  Mr.  Cover’s  proposal.  I  didn’t  know  of  the  suggested  plan 
to  try  and  limit  it  to  three  honorary  members  at  any  one  time. 
It  might  turn  out  to  be  very  embarrassing.  For  instance,  three 
men  have  already  been  proposed  as  candidates  for  such  an 
honorary  position,  and  we  might  find  one,  two,  three  or  four 
more.  It  would  be  just  too  bad  if  we  are  limited  by  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Cover  and  feel  that  the 
number  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  our  Directors.  I 
don’t  think  we  have  to  worry  about  getting  the  thing  top-heavy; 
and  even  if  it  were,  I  don’t  see  any  harm  coming  from  it,  except 
that  those  elected  might  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  it 
as  if  they  were  a  limited  group. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  As  I  understand  it,  the  motion 
made  doesn’t  contemplate  any  fixed  amendment,  and  that  is  why 
I  asked  if  there  was  any  discussion  and  why  I  am  duly  grateful 
to  both  Mr.  Cover  and  Mr.  Taylor.  Possibly  without  limitation 
the  first  year  and  with  some  limitation  thereafter  would  be  all 
right,  but  then  again  that  might  place  you  in  an  embarrassing 
spot. 

MR.  SELLS:  I  might  explain  that  our  thought  in  putting 
some  limitation  on  it  is  that  it  is  always  possible  that  some  old- 
timer  who  really  might  be  equally  entitled  to  recognition  as 
some  of  these  boys  who  have  been  active  more  recently  might 
easily  be  overlooked  and  might  feel  rather  bady  hurt;  whereas, 
if  we  had  some  limitation  in  there  it  would  take  some  of  that 
sting  out. 

I  have  no  objection  to  removing  the  limitation.  I  don’t  believe 
the  By-Laws  Committee  will  have  any  objection  if  the  member¬ 
ship  think  that  it  is  best.  This  was  not  offered  as  an  official 
amendment.  This  was  simply  to  open  the  matter  for  discussion 
in  order  to  help  the  committee  word  the  amendment  in  the 
manner  that  will  suit  the  majority  of  members  of  the  Association. 

MR.  H.  J.  CARR  (Anchor  Cap  &  Closure  Corp.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.)  :  The  motion  as  I  understand  it  is  simply  that  this 
meeting  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  idea  of  submission  of  such 
an  amendment  to  the  membership.  In  that  respect  I  think  the 
discussion  which  has  taken  place  is  highly  desirable  because  it 
will  guide  the  committee  in  the  final  draft  to  be  submitted.  I 
am  inclined  to  feel  that  there  is  another  possibility  in  this  sug¬ 
gestion  which  has  not  been  presented,  and  I  have  not  heard  it 
discussed  before. 

As  a  feature  of  annual  meetings,  I  think  it  would  be  delightful 
to  our  membership  to  honor  one,  two  or  three  candidates  in  that 
way.  They  would  like  to  honor  some  individuals  who  are  no 
longer  eligible  for  membership.  For  that  reason,  and  also  the 
one  which  Neal  expressed,  the  idea  of  some  limitation,  whether 
it  is  three  or  not,  is  good.  If  there  were  no  limitation  and  there 
were,  say,  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  people  overlooked,  I  think  we 
could  be  properly  criticized.  Whereas,  this  can  take  place  over 
a  period  of  time  if  there  is  a  limitation,  I  think  it  would  be  much 
pleasanter  all  around  to  present  small  classes  of  one,  two  or 
three  each  year. 

MR.  COVER:  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
plenty  of  arguments  for  the  committee  to  draft  this  amendment. 
I  think  both  Mr.  Carr’s  and  Mr.  Taylor’s  and  my  suggestions 
look  to  that.  But  I  do  suggest  one  thing  and  that  is  that  if  a 
limitation  should  be  decided  upon  it  be  placed  in  a  separate 
amendment  so  that  the  one  amendment  would  not  be  destroyed 
at  the  cost  of  another.  In  other  words,  I  think  the  membership 
should  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  the  idea  itself  as  well  as  upon 
any  limitation  which  may  be  decided  upon. 

MR.  D.  L.  SHANKLIN  (Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.)  :  I 
want  to  suggest  that  when  there  is  going  to  be  a  vote  on  the 
two  amendments,  some  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  be  cited. 
Because  I  don’t  believe  that  some  of  the  members  who  haven’t 
been  here  are  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  vote  intelligently 
on  that. 


PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  That  will  go  out  as  a  notice 
twenty  days  prior  to  some  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  will  come  up  then  for  vote.  I  can  see  no  reason 
at  the  time  for  a  special  meeting,  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
at  the  present  time,  even  if  there  were  a  special  meeting,  of 
crowding  this  through  before  our  next  annual  meeting.  It  is 
at  that  time  that  it  would  come  up  on  the  floor  and  should  be 
fully  discussed.  It  is  awfully  hard  to  get  a  busy  membership 
such  as  ours  to  read  Association  correspondence  on  much  of 
anything.  There  would,  however,  be  no  objection  at  the  time 
the  notice  is  sent  out  to  giving  a  brief  review  of  the  things 
that  prompted  this.  I  think  the  suggestion  is  very  good. 

MR.  FRED  TAYLOR:  I  did  not  hear  all  that  was  said 
here.  Was  there  something  about  bringing  this  up  at  the  annual 
meeting  a  year  hence?  Does  that  mean  that  action  won’t  be 
taken  on  this  thing  for  another  year? 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  It  cannot  be  without  calling  a 
special  meeting,  with  proxies  of  course. 

MR.  SELLS:  It  has  to  be  out  in  writing  twenty  days  before 
the  meeting. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  I  just  want  to  bring  up  this  thought  to 
you,  that  next  year  is  twelve  months  off  and  these  men  are  not 
getting  any  younger.  While  I  hope  that  they  will  be  around 
another  year,  if  we  are  going  to  pass  out  any  honors  in 
recognition  of  their  past  service,  I  would  like  to  see  something 
done. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  I  think  that  is  a  very  worth¬ 
while  suggestion,  Fred.  As  usual,  you  are  thinking  ahead  of 
us.  That,  however,  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  motion 
which  has  been  made,  or  a  new  motion. 

You  can’t  get  much  of  anything  out  of  a  group  of  this  kind 
unless  you  call  on  some  of  the  fellows  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  speaking,  and,  without  any  inference,  we  still  have  one 
or  two  Past  Presidents  who  have  not  spoken  on  this,  and  I 
am  going  to  ask  for  their  thoughts.  Mr.  Sindall? 

MR.  ROBERT  SINDALL  (A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.) :  I  think  it  is  a  mighty  fine  thought  to  honor  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  formerly  active  in  this  Association  one  year  hence 
or  any  time  we  may  decide  upon,  but  I  don’t  see  the  necessity 
of  holding  a  special  meeting.  It  seems  to  me  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Sells,  as  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  would 
cover  the  situation.  So  far  as  limiting  the  number  of  those 
who  would  be  honored  is  concerned,  I  don’t  think  we  should  make 
a  grrab-bag  proposition  of  it.  I  think  perhaps  three  at  a  time, 
or  more  or  less  as  may  be  decided  upon,  but  this  Association  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years  and  there  are  some  fine  gentlemen 
who  in  former  years  engaged  in  our  work  and  today  are  on  the 
sidelines.  However,  probably  it  will  be  more  appreciated  and 
the  position  more  highly  honored  by  taking  in  a  few  at  a  time. 
I  certainly  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  a  special  meeting.  It 
seems  to  me  this  time  next  year  would  suffice. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  Next  to  George  Cobb,  we  have 
a  Past  President  here  who  is  in  point  of  Association  service  at 
least  the  oldest  of  the  group  of  Past  Presidents.  I  said  “in 
point  of  service.”  He  is  one  of  my  three  bosses.  Sam  is  one; 
my  wife  is  the  other,  and  Tom  Scott  is  the  third. 

MR.  THOMAS  SCOTT  (The  Scott  Viner  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio) :  I  think  the  thought  is  one  of  the  best  brought  up  in 
my  forty  years.  I  know  a  number  of  former  active  members 
of  the  Association  who  would  appreciate  the  honor  very  much. 
As  to  limitation,  I  think  there  is  a  compromise.  We  might  meet 
that  by  taking  in  a  certain  number  the  first  year  which  will  take 
in  the  majority  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  honor,  and  the  restric¬ 
tion  after  that  would  make  it  better  because  it  is  always  desir¬ 
able  to  get  into  an  association  of  this  kind  where  there  is  some 
restriction. 

I  feel  that  this  should  be  passed.  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  be 
done  before  another  year.  I  would  suggest  that  a  liberal  num¬ 
ber  be  elected  at  the  first  meeting  and  a  restriction  thereafter. 
I  think  the  thought  is  splendid. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  Is  there  any  further  discussion 
of  the  motion? 
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We  enjoyed  seeing  all  of  our 
friends 

At  the  Convention 

and 

We  wish  You  A  Most  Prosperous 

1939 


For  Making  Dollars  on 
Small  Production 

use 

Anderson’s  Ho.  1  Power  Dicer 


%  Tomato  Field  Hampers 


Write  For  Samples 


PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


An  ideal  machine  for 
small  scale  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  intermittent  pro¬ 
duction.  Can  be  oper¬ 
ated  from  light  sochet. 
Mounted  on  castors  mak¬ 
ing  it  easy  to  move  any¬ 
where.  Capacity  10  bu. 
per  hour.  Easily  clean¬ 
ed;  a  husky,  durable  ma¬ 
chine,  making  perfect 
cubes.  Ideal  for  cabb¬ 
age,  onions,  apples, 
western  rutabaga,  etc. 


J.  P.  ANDERSON  &  COMPANY 

9th  and  Thompson  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Specialist  in  Food  Cutting  Machinery  Since  1 873 


WHAT’S  AHEAD? 


*^HIS  is  the  question  many  are  asking  today.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  it  is  the  future  that  we  fear? 

We  have  been  busy  doing  the  necessary  things  here  on  our  farms.  Planting  soil  build¬ 
ing  crops— testing  soil  and  seeds  and  selecting  fields  free  of  disease  and  best  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  plants.  Too  busy  to  worry  about  the  future. 

Our  plan  is  more  fertile  land,  better  prepared  seed  beds,  more  extensive  cultivating,  in¬ 
creased  production  and  better  plants  on  our  normal  acreage  and  closer  attention  to 
each  plot,  every  step  planned — nothing  left  to  chance. 

Our  business  is  supplying  dependable  vegetable  plants  to  canners  and  commercial 
growers  all  over  the  United  States  and  our  slogan  is  "No  sale  is  complete  until  we  have 
helped  our  customers  to  make  a  profit". 

WHAT'S  AHEAD?  The  best  plants  ever  produced  are  for  those  canners  who  line  up 
vnth  us  now.  May  we  have  the  pleasure  of  quoting  you  our  guaranteed  prices  on  your 
requirements,  direct  or  through  your  broker? 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS,  INC. 

Grower  of  OMEGA  BRAND  Vegetable  Plants. 

OMEGA  Phone  21  GEORGIA 
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MR.  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE:  Might  we  not  obviate  some  of 
this  trouble?  You  have  to  do  some  spade  work  ahead  of  time. 
You  are  not  going  to  wait  until  twenty  days  before  the  meeting 
to  send  out  the  notice. 

When  you  send  out  the  announcement  and  the  explanation 
of  this,  why  not  ask  every  member  to  suggest  any  man  in  his 
mind  that  he  thinks  eligible  to  this  position  and  his  reasons  for 
it.  From  the  entire  membership  we  ought  not  to  leave  any 
loopholes,  it  seems  to  me,  which  would  hurt  any  feelings,  and 
then  your  committee  would  have  before  it  practically  all  the  list 
up  to  date.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  obviate  a  lot  of  trouble. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  I  am  sure  the  incoming  Board 
of  Directors  will  appreciate  this  suggestion  very  much. 

In  connection  with  the  special  meeting,  there  is  very  little 
expense  involved  in  case  you  should  decide  you  wanted  to  do  it 
in  that  way.  It  merely  means  the  sending  out  of  a  notice,  the 
call  of  the  meeting,  and  specifying  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
and  then  following  through  for  proxies,  and  a  few  fellows 
getting  together  and  holding  this  meeting  and  getting  it  over 
with. 

There  being’  no  further  discussion,  the  motion  was  voted  upon 
and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  Is  there  any  further  new 
business? 

If  not,  I  want  to  speak  just  briefly  on  A  Can  a  Day  Will  Do  It! 
The  Publicity  Committee  has  a  whale  of  a  job  trying  to  work 
out  a  new  idea  now  and  then  to  keep  a  little  life  and  vitality 
in  their  efforts.  I  think  A  Can  a  Day  Will  Do  It  has  gone  over 
as  well  as  could  have  been  expected.  I  think  it  will,  when  this 
Convention  is  over,  have  been  received  very  favorably  by  can- 
ners,  even  by  brokers  and  wholesale  distributors,  I  understand. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  that  idea  never  would  have  come  into 
being  had  it  not  been  for  a  member  of  the  Association  who  does 
read  his  Association  mail.  And  after  the  letter  which  went  out 
over  my  signature  (which  I  am  frank  to  say  I  did  not  write, 
but  the  Publicity  Committee  did  write)  was  received,  this  man 
got  to  thinking  and  he  sent  us  some  ideas,  and  from  those  ideas 
came  “A  Can  a  Day  Will  Do  It!” 

I  think  every  member  of  the  Association  can  contribute  very 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  Association  and  the  success  of 
these  conventions  if  you  will  give  a  little  more  thought  to  those 
things. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  little  recognition  at  this  time  to  the 
man  who  really  was  the  “papa”  of  the  thought  that  resulted  in 
A  Can  a  Day.  A  Can  a  Day  wasn’t  his  idea;  he  had  other  ideas, 
but  in  the  limited  time  available  only  certain  things  could  be 
done  and  I  feel  that  the  committee  did  a  good  job.  Herman 
Gamse,  will  you  stand  up  and  let  them  see  who  was  responsible 
for  the  committee’s  inspiration? 

Mr.  Herman  Gamse  rose  and  the  audience  applauded. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  I  hope  a  lot  of  you  will  get  some 
applause  in  the  future  for  the  same  reason. 

.  Mr.  Robert  Sindall  asked  for  the  floor. 

MR.  SINDALL:  Having  in  mind  the  splendid  work  that  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  this  Association  have  done 
during  the  past  year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cover  up  any 
possible  errors  they  have  made,  I  have  the  following  resolution 
to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  you  gentlemen: 

“WHEREAS,  the  President,  Vice-President  and  Directors  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  have  served 
us  so  faithfully  for  the  past  year;  and 

“WHEREAS,  the  only  compensation  which  they  have  received 
as  Officers  and  Directors  of  this  Association  is  the  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  their  duties  promptly  performed;  therefore, 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  at  this  Annual  Meeting  held  in 
Chicago  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  January,  1939,  the  various 
acts  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  this  Association  are 
hereby  approved,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  them  by 
the  members  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association.” 

Gentlemen,  I  present  this  resolution  for  your  pleasure. 


MR.  COVER:  Mr.  President,  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Sindall  assumed  the  Chair,  put  the  motion  to  a  vote 
and  it  was  unanimously  carried. 

(President  Nicholoy  resumed  the  Chair.) 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  .  I  want  to  say  personally,  as 
President,  and  for  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  other  officers, 
that  we  do  appreciate  the  resolution. 

If  the  Nominating  Committee  is  ready,  we  will  now  listen  to 
their  report. 

ELECTION 

MR.  FRED  ST.  JOHN  (Worcester  Salt  Co.) :  The  committee 
has  the  following  names  to  suggest  for  your  consideration. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  we  will  renominate  Mr.  W.  E. 
Nicholoy  of  The  Scott  Viner  Company  as  President. 

The  office  of  Vice-President  hasn’t  been  occupied  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Findley.  For  that  position  we  suggest  Mr.  J.  H. 
Eleveld,  Sr.,  our  retiring  Director,  of  the  Michigan  Lithograph¬ 
ing  Company. 

As  Directors,  we  are  suggesting  Mr.  William  deBack,  of 
Chisholm-Ryder;  and  as  another  choice,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Judge, 
of  The  Canning  Trade,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  Judge  family  have  been  pretty  active,  we  think,  in  the 
promotion  of  the  canning  industry  through  their  trade  paper. 
They  have  been  members  of  our  Association  for  many,  many 
years.  As  I  try  to  recollect,  it  does  not  run  in  my  mind  that 
publications  have  been  recognized  before  on  our  Board  of 
Directors. 

The  Mr.  Judge  that  we  are  thinking  about  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
Arthur  I.  Judge,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Judge.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
this  list  to  you  for  the  consideration  of  the  members  present. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  You  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee.  As  I  stated  previously,  we  will 
welcome  any  additional  nominations  from  the  floor  for  any  of 
these  offices.  (There  were  no  further  nominations.) 

MR.  SELLS:  I  move  the  nominations  be  closed. 

MR.  GAMSE:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  Does  that  motion  include  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot? 

MR.  SELLS:  Yes,  I  will  add  that  to  it. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  Is  that  agreeable  to  the  second? 

MR.  GAMSE:  Yes. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  The  Secretary  casts  the  unani¬ 
mous  ballot  of  this  meeting  for  W.  E.  Nicholoy,  President;  J.  H. 
Eleveld,  Vice-President;  Directors  for  three  years,  William 
deBack;  Arthur  J.  Judge.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
ask  Arthur  J.  Judge  and  William  deBack  to  come  forward.  I 
don’t  know  how  many  of  you  fellows  know  these  gentlemen.  I 
sometimes  think  we  don’t  know  each  other  as  well  as  we  should. 

The  gentleman  on  my  right  is  William  deBack,  of  Chisholm- 
Ryder,  a  competitor,  I  might  say,  but  a  good  one;  and  on  my 
left,  Arthur  J.  Judge,  of  The  Canning  Trade.  As  President  of 
the  Association  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to 
welcome  you  both  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  to  tell  you, 
whether  you  know  it  or  not,  that  you  have  taken  on  a  job. 

Now,  may  we  have  John  Eleveld  come  up,  please?  This  really 
is  a  pleasure,  fellows.  I  have  worked  with  John  Eleveld  on  this 
Board  of  Directors  and  have  seen  him  work.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  in  my  opinion  your  Nominating  Committee  and  you 
in  your  confirmation  of  this  choice  have  certainly  made  a  fine 
choice. 

Just  how  to  proceed  with  the  balance  of  the  installation  I 
don’t  know.  I  am  going  to  call  on  Past  President  Neal  Sells  to 
take  charge  from  here  on. 
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MR.  NEAL  SELLS:  Well,  in  a  phrase  that  A1  Smith,  my 
former  fellow  statesman  used  to  use,  “I  thought  I  was  out  the 
window  a  year  ago,”  but  apparently  not  quite  because  I  am  back 
here  to  do  the  same  job  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  last 
year. 

While  it  seems  to  be  a  tradition  in  our  Association  to  re-elect 
the  President  to  succeed  himself  for  the  second  term,  I  think 
that  if  the  time  ever  rolls  around  when  we  have  a  President  who 
doesn’t  take  care  of  his  duties  properly,  that  precedent  will  be 
upset.  It  wasn’t  upset  this  year,  and  for  a  very  good  reasdn. 

I  think  Nick  has  shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the  best  Presidents 
that  we  have ‘ever  had.  At  every  Board  of  Directors’  meeting 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  watch  him  run  the  show.  He  has 
certainly  done  it  in  fine  fashion. 

He  had  perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  to  solve  of  any 
President  that  I  recall  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
Association,  which  is  a  matter  of  twenty-seven  years,  I  think. 
That  is  the  job  that  I  passed  along  to  him,  to  try  to  solve  our 
membership  and  exhibition  problems. 

The  committee  which  he  appointed  handled  it  in  wonderful 
shape,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  a  good  deal  of  the  credit  for 
the  good  work  they  did  is  due  to  none  other  than  Nicholoy’s 
efforts.  Nick,  if  you  will  step  up  here,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
put  in  your  hands  for  another  year  this  emblem  of  authority. 
(Handing  him  the  gavel.)  I  congratulate  ypu  personally  again. 
(Applause.) 

(President  Nicholoy  resumed  the  Chair.) 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  Thank  you,  Neal;  and  thank 
you,  gentlemen. 

How  many  of  our  other  Directors  are  here?  I  think  you 
folks  ought  to  look  at  the  whole  Board  while  they  are  here. 
Then  if  you  have  any  cussing  to  do  during  the  whole  year  you 
will  know  whom  to  cuss. 

Herb  Enzelberger;  Merritt  Clark,  and  Sherlock  McKewen. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Grasskamp  had  to  go;  and  Neal  Sells  is  ex  officio  as 
Past  President. 

Before  adjournment,  there  is  one  thing  which  is  new  this  year 
and  that  is  the  attendance  prize  which  we  decided  on  at  the  last 
moment. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  new 
Board  of  Directors  immediately  following  this  meeting  in  the 
annex  to  this  room. 

MR.  FRANK  LANGSENKAMP,  JR.  (F.  H.  Langsenkamp 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.)  :  Before  you  have  this  drawing,  I 
wonder  if  the  members  would  consider  a  suggestion  that  some 
of  the  canners  made.  It  is  on  the  idea  of  A  Can  a  Day  Will 
Do  It  button.  Several  of  them  have  requested  those  buttons. 
They  want  to  distribute  them  to  their  own  grocers  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  stores.  I  am  wondering  if  this  Association  would  be 
interested  in  doing  such  work  for  the  canners. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  Thanks.  I  had  intended  to 
mention  that  and  forgot  it.  We  have  had  a  number  of  requests 
of  that  kind.  I  have  heard  that  a  number  of  people  really 
wanted  these  buttons. 

There  are  two  things  we  can  do.  This  button,  so  far  as  the 
button  itself  is  concerned,  is  manufactured  here  in  Chicago. 
If  any  of  you  have  any  requests  of  that  kind  and  want  to  know 
where  they  can  be  had,  you  can  refer  the  inquiries  to  the 
Secretary’s  office  in  Battle  Creek.  The  information  will  be  sent 
to  them  promptly.  If  you  want  to  do  it  yourself,  the  name  of 
the  concern  is  Gruver  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago.  The 
buttons  cost  $11.00  a  thousand.  The  Association  can’t  give  them 
away.  If  the  quantity  purchased  increases,  the  cost  per  thousand 
will  be  less. 

The  significant  thing,  I  think,  is  that  this  Association  has 
started  something  hei’e  at  this  convention.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  A  Can  a  Day  is  very  much  appreciated  by  our  customers, 
the  canners,  and  I  really  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member 
of  this  Association  and  every  non-member  of  this  Association 
engaged  in  this  industry  not  to  come  up  here  as  you  go  to  church 
on  Sunday  and  take  your  religion  seriously  for  a  day,  but  to 
remember  canned  foods  when  you  go  back  home.  I  know  that 
this  organization  through  its  entire  personnel,  down  through  the 
men  in  your  shops,  can  do  themselves  and  the  canning  industry 
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a  tremendous  amount  of  good  if  they  wiU  just  make  a  little  effort 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  canned  foods. 

I  hope  that  when  we  go  home  from  this  convention  we  will 
not  forget  this  little  slogan  which  we  have  had  this  week,  A  Can 
a  Day  Will  Do  It!  Let’s  get  back  of  canned  food  so  far  as  we 
can.  Let’s  get  back  of.  this  thing  and  see  if  we  can’t  help 
materially  to  clear  this  picture  up.  I  am  satisfied  that  by  the 
middle  of  August,  1939,  you  can  have  a  canned  foods  market 
that  will  result  in  one  of  the  best  conventions  that  this  industry 
has  seen  in  many  and  many  a  year  and  your  fellows  will  go 
home  with  their  pockets  full  of  orders  rather  than  expense 
accounts. 

MR.  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE :  I  will  inject  a  thought  that  will 
cause  some  discussion,  and  I  will  probably  be  kicked  out.  Do  I 
understand  that  you  have  a  very  comfortable  balance  in  bank 
which  has  been  kind  of  bothering  you  because  you  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  it? 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  It  has  been  bothering  us  because 
we  want  to  protect  it. 

MR.  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE:  This  Can  a  Day  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  advertising,  possible  to  put  this  Association  in  the 
heart  of  every  canner  and  to  keep  the  credit  for  some  splendid 
work.  That  would  be  to  disseminate  these  buttons  to  the  widest 
possible  extent.  If  you  could  get  a  million  retail  clerks,  each 
one  decorated  with  one  of  these  buttons,  I  am  telling  you  that 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  could  not  use 
that  little  bit  of  money  to  better  advantage  and  get  a  better 
return  from  an  advertisement.  You  originated  the  idea.  You 
will  have  it  stolen  from  you.  Somebody  else  will  try  to  take  the 
credit.  It  seems  to  me  we  could  use  some  of  that  famous  money 
and  be  putting  it  to  the  best  purpose  I  can  imagine. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  Well,  somebody  brought  out  a 
book  a  few  years  ago  and  the  treasury  isn’t  quite  as  fat  as  it 
was  at  that  time.  That  involves  a  tuemendous  amount  of  work. 

I  think  it  would  be  rather  unfair  to  make  an  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  of  your  Board  of  Directors,  although  if  that  is  the  wish 
of  this  Association  that  is  what  they  would  have  to  do,  of  course. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  I  have  thought  of  this  A  Can  a  Day 
Will  Do  It,  aside  from  selling  that  thought  to  the  canning 
industry  and  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  (and  by 
that  I  mean  everybody  from  the  jaintor  up  through  to  the  broker 
and  the  distributor),  there  isn’t  much  more  we  can  do.  That  is 
about  as  far  as  the  thought  of  A  Can  a  Day  Will  Do  It  can  go. 

I  just  wonder  if  that  button  is  one  that  we  want  to  put  on 
one  million  retail  clerks.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  we  are  still  in 
session  and  that  can  be  considered  as  new  business.  If  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  membership  of  this  Association  that  we  go 
ahead  and  make  these  buttons  available  on  receipt  of  the  right 
kind  of  applications  for  them,  I  am  sure  that  the  officers  are 
not  going  to  tell  you  to  keep  your  money. 

MR.  HERMAN  GAMSE:  May  I  say  a  word?  This  button 
is  intended  primarily  for  the  canner,  the  wholesaler,  the  supply 
man,  the  broker;  but  beyond  that,  a  new  idea  must  be  developed. 
In  other  words,*  this  button  will  stir  up  interest  and  action  on 
the  part  of  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  canning  industry, 
but  this  phrase  means  nothing  to  the  consumer.  A  Can  a  Day 
Will  Do  It  is  no  phrase  for  the  consumer.  I  should  say  that 
caution  must  be  exercised  that  this  button  should  not  go  to 
the  retail  clerk.  It  should  stop  right  there,  with  him.  No, 
the  retail  clerk,  is  the  dividing  line. 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Judge  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  at  the  present  time  to  be  of  help  to 
the  canner;  as  to  details,  they  should  be  worked  out  later. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  The  new  Board  of  Directors  is 
going  to  meet  here  almost  immediately  and  I  am  sure  that  both 
your  remarks  will  be  given  consideration. 

Drawing  for  door  prize.  The  leather  brief  case  was  won 
by  Mr.  Merritt  Clark. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  Gentlemen,  if  there  is  nothing 
further,  that  you  wish  to  bring  up,  a  motion  to  adjourn  will 
be  in  order. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-thirty  o’clock. 
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AMUSEMENTS 


THE  OLD  GUARD  IN  PICTURES 

AKE  no  mistake  the  “old  boys”  just  love  this 
annual  get-together  and  pow-wow ;  this  renew¬ 
ing  of  acquaintances  after  a  year  or  years ;  the 
dinner  and  the  show.  But  it  is  not  as  “thinning  a  line 
of  graying  men”  as  you  might  suppose.  There  are 
too  many  strong,  sturdy  figures  with  coal  black  hair, 
straight  backs,  and  smiling  faces  to  be  able  to  recognize 
the  gathering  as  an  Old  Guard,  unless  you  were  told  so. 

Figure  these  out  for  yourself:  A.  F.  W.  St.  John 
(Worcester  Salt  Co.)  says  he  has  been  the  representa¬ 
tive,  and  recently  vice-president,  of  that  company  for 
41  years,  and  was  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business 
for  nine  years  before  that — and  he  looks  every  day  of 
50  years  old  now !  Or  take  Fred  Stare,  another 
Diamond  Pin  member,  of  the  Columbus  Food  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  you  will  mate  him  up  with  “Santy”  just  men¬ 
tioned.  Or  Ralph  Crary,  who  made  Waukesha,  Wis., 
famous,  or  Ralph  Cover,  who  “shot”  the  pictures  and 
put  on  the  splendid  moving  picture  of  Old  Guards  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  from  the  far  Northwest 
to  the  sands  of  Florida,  and  entertained  the  assembly 
in  the  most  enjoyable  feature  yet  produced — Ralph 
Cover  is  entitled  to  be  questioned  on  his  eligibilty  to 
the  Old  Guard,  for  he  appears  less  than  40  years.  And 
so  it  goes. 

Charles  S.  Crary,  the  second  President  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  not  only  spiritedly 
greeted  his  many  old  friends,  but  when  called  upon  to 
sing  “Illinois”,  he  tried  to  excuse  himself  saying  that 
he  could  do  that  35  years  ago,  and  then  rendered  two 
verses  of  it  as  only  he  can,  in  a  fine,  steady  voice  that 
caused  a  thunder  of  applause. 

Henry  W.  Phelps,  Board  Chairman  of  the  American 
Can  Co.,  was  elected  President  for  1939,  with  Fred 
Stare  as  the  First  Vice-President,  and  C.  W.  Blackstone 
as  Second  Vice-President.  Mr.  Phelps  showed  his  youth 
in  a  ripple  of  repartee  when  presenting  a  Diamond  Pin 
to  Ralph  Polk,  senior,  the  more  or  less  owner  of  Florida 
and  the  grapefruit  canning  industry,  and  another  to 
Frank  M.  Sanders  of  the  Continental  Can  Co.,  and  to 
a  long  list  of  Ruby  Pin  winners.  The  occasion  was 
made  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  graduation  where¬ 
in  the  prize  winners  were  brought  up  and  felicited  upon 
the  event,  so  happily  did  Mr.  Phelps  handle  the  job. 

The  movies  were  in  color  and  the  more  than  an  hour 
taken  to  show  the  film,  which  went  through  without 
the  slightest  hitch,  was  followed  by  the  whole  audience 
until  the  very  last.  And  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
Mr.  Cover  for  the  immense  amount  of  work  evident, 
and  the  pleasure — and  value — it  rendered.  Because 
this  film  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  definite  record,  and 
which  may  be  shown  any  time  in  the  years  to  come. 

Need  we  add  that  genial  Sam  Gorsline  was  re-elected 
Secretary  and  business  manager  of  the  Old  Guard. 
And  the  unfortunate  thing  about  him  is  that  he  went 


home,  tired  but  happy  over  a  most  successful  Conven¬ 
tion — remember,  he  is  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  handling 
the  immense  exhibit  of  the  Convention — then  under¬ 
went  a  serious  operation  for  gall  stones,  and  is  now 
confined  to  the  hospital.  Everyone  will  sympathize 
with  Sam  on  this  unhappy  visitation,  and  we  express 
the  wishes  of  all  when  we  say  “quick  and  speedy  re¬ 
covery,  Sam,  and  may  this  be  the  ending  of  such 
troubles  for  you.” 

And  what  about  “young”  Frank  Rutter,  86,  who  put 
on  his  One-Man-Band  stunt  in  real  professional  style, 
and  to  the  delight  of  the  crowd?  They  would  just  not 
let  Frank  alone,  forcing  him  not  only  to  play  pieces 
on  his  band,  but  to  sing  several  old  songs,  in  good  voice 
and  with  telling  effect,  accompanying  himself  on  his 
guitar.  That  is  the  kind  of  stuff  the  Old  Guard  is  made 
of,  and  the  reason  it  has  a  long  waiting  list  of  wishful 
to-be-members. 

• 

THE  YOUNG  GUARD  BANQUET 

A.  SEEHOF,  Florida  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  Frost¬ 
proof  Florida,  was  elected  to  succeed  Frank  S. 
♦Langsenkamp,  Jr.,  as  President  of  the  Young 
Guard  Society  at  its  annual  business  meeting  and 
banquet  held  at  Chicago  on  the  evening  of  January 
23rd.  J.  Ed.  Hall,  American  Can  Company,  Ogden, 
Utah,  was  elected  first  Vice-President,  R.  D.  Cleaveland, 
H.  J.  McGrath  Company,  Baltimore,  second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  W.  Mairs,  W.  E.  Robinson  Company,  Bel 
Air,  Maryland,  reelected  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
Ryland  C.  Thomas,  Piedmont  Label  Company,  Bedford, 
Virginia,  Recording  Secretary. 

The  interest  in  the  Young  Guard  Banquet  is  growing 
with  every  Convention.  Approximately  300  were  in 
attendance,  to  hear  Toast-Master  Langsenkamp  present 
the  various  speakers  which  included  the  Old  Guard’s 
new  President,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Phelps  of  the  American 
Can  Company,  W.  E.  Nicholoy,  Scott  Viner  Company, 
President  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  As¬ 
sociation,  S.  Carle  Cooling  of  the  National  Can  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  others  and  to  enjoy  a  very  splendid  floor  show. 

Retiring  President  Langsenkamp  was  awarded  his 
diamond  pin  in  recognition  of  his  services. 

• 

THE  ANNUAL  DINNER  DANCE 

A.  BENGSTON,  and  his  committee  did  them¬ 
selves  proud  in  the  manner  with  which  they 
♦  put  on  the  big  Dinner  Dance.  It  was  a 
complete  sell  out  long  before  evening.  Always  the  gala 
affair  of  the  Convention  of  formal  dress,  all  the  notables 
and  their  ladies  were  there  to  make  new  acquaintances 
and  renew  old  and  to  wine,  dine  and  dance  well  into  the 
morning. 
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Tux  You’ll  be  money  ahead  by  installing 

this  sanitary , long  wearing,  non-stretch- 
^  ioK  conveyor  belting  that  is  particular¬ 

ly  ^  ly  well  adapted  to  grading,  sorting, 
peeling  and  picking  tables;  also  in 
scalders,  washers,  cookers,  exhausters, 
|\  elevators  etc.  In  addition,  its  perfect- 

ly  flat  surface  makes  it  ideal  for  con- 
veying  cans,  boxes,  bottles  and  con- 
^  y  tainers  empty  or  filled. 

La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  will  not 

- creep,  weave  nor  jump.  It  will  not 

deteriorate  when  not  in  use,  and  it  is 
easily  cleaned  with  steam  or  by  scald¬ 
ing  with  hot  water.  The  open  mesh 
feature  permits  the  circulation  of  air 
around  products  in  process  and  speeds 
up  cleaning. 

Furnished  in  any  length  and  practically 
any  width.  Ask  your  Mill  Supply 
House  for  La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting 
TODAY  or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  124  LA  PORTE,  INDIANA 


MODERN 

GANSE 


-/Colors 

nvmptMimy 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  SUPPER 

OT  A  DULL  MOMENT”  was  the  program 
promised  by  the  sponsors  of  this  gay  affair, 
and  to  say  that  they  lived  up  to  their  promises 
is  putting  it  mildly.  A  Turkey  Dinner  with  all  the 
fixings  was  the  first  offering  and  if  you  think  the 
Palmer  House  serves  a  dull  meal,  try  one  sometime. 
The  introduction  of  past  presidents  never  fails  to  recall 
some  happy  memory  especially  since  they  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  talk. 

Count  Ernesto  Russo  of  Milan,  Italy,  commenting  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
American  public,  surprised  the  audience  no  end  when 
he  turned  out  to  have  as  much  American  blood  in  his 
veins  as  anyone  present. 

James  E.  Gheen,  humorist  from  New  York  City  was 
a  hold  over  from  last  year.  Mr.  Gheen  is  an  after 
dinner  speaker  de  luxe.  To  hear  him  once  is  to  want 
more  and  the  brokers  were  not  disappointed  in  his 
repeat  performance. 

The  attendance  was  large  and  happy.  One  note  of 
interest  to  this  observer  was  the  especially  large  at¬ 
tendance  of  canners  this  year.  We  had  expected  to 
see  these  two  bodies  spend  some  time  together  this  year 
and  it  was  pleasing  to  see  them  mix  a  bit  of  monkey 
with  the  business. 

• 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY’S  THEATRE  PARTY 

AS  has  been  its  custom  for  the  past  several  years, 
American  Can  Company  again  took  the  Conven- 
/  \tion  to  an  all  star  entertainment  in  a  special 
scenic  setting  at  the  Chicago  Theatre  and  there  was 
hardly  a  conventionite  that  did  not  patricipate  in  the 
Company’s  hospitality. 

National  Canners  Association  newly  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  Walter  Grafe,  Pomona  Products  Company,  Griffin, 
Ga.,  had  to  face  the  flood-lights  and  a  packed  house 
to  introduce  Dr.  H.  A.  Baker,  President  of  the  American 
Can  Company,  who  briefly  welcomed  his  audience,  with 
the  following  remarks: 

“Again,  on  the  yearly  anniversary  Convention  of 
the  Food  Canning  Industry,  we  welcome  you  to  our 
theatre  entertainment. 

“While  it  is  true  that  we,  as  a  group  of  allied 
elements  of  the  Canning  Industry,  have  many 
problems,  doubts,  fears,  hopes  and  plans  to  resolve, 
let  us  lay  these  aside  for  the  moment  and  indulge 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  an  industry  so 
manned  and  resourceful  as  ours  will  find  the  way 
out  to  the  broad  road  of  peaceful  progress.  It  is 
not  an  extravagant  thought  that  such  must  be  the 
outcome  of  an  industry  that  has  such  a  sound 
economic  basis  for  existence  as  the  Canning 
Industry. 

We  know  quite  well  the  things  that  we  ought  to 
have  done,  and  the  things  that  we  ought  not  to 
have  done,  and  we  all  appreciate  the  possibilities 
of  high  resolution  and  hard  work,  and  on  that  we 
live  and  hope. 


“We  appreciate  your  presence  here  tonight  and 
extend  our  sincere  welcome  and  also  hope  that  the 
entertainment,  as  arranged,  will  fully  serve  its 
purpose  of  affording  you  a  pleasurable  and  happy 
evening.” 

The  show  then  went  on  and  every  presentation  an 
interesting  one  with  Ted  Weems  in  person  and  his 
band  playing  a  major  role.  The  evening  was  a  very 
enjoyable  one.  . 


NEW  MACHINE  FOR  FERTILIZER  PLACEMENT 

OMATO  growers  are  receiving  good  news  which 
not  only  effects  a  substantial  savings  in  the  cost  of 
fertilizer  used,  but  which  conforms  to  the  latest 
scientific  announcements  and  recommendations  of  the 
National  Joint  Committee  on  Fertilizer  Application. 

A  transplanter  is  now  on  the  market  in  both  one  and 
two  row  sizes.  With  the  two-row  machine,  two-row 
equipment  can  be  used  in  cultivation  at  a  big  savings 
in  time. 

Also,  the  machine  places  the  fertilizer  in  “Broken 
Bands,”  that  is,  the  fertilizer  bands  are  applied  ten 
inches  in  length  on  either  side  of  the  plant  at  the  time 
it  is  “set”.  Thus  a  savings  of  three-fourths  of  the 
fertilizer  is  effected. 

Moreover,  the  machine  permits  placing  one  of  the 
fertilizer  bands  in  the  usual  relation  to  the  plant,  and 
the  other  band  may  be  dropped  lower,  providing  a  plant 
food  “reserve”,  for  later  utilization. 

Also,  the  transplanter  can  be  readily  adjusted  to 
plant  equal  quantity  bands,  or  “unequal  quantity” 
bands.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  customary  to  use  a  25 
per  cent  application  in  the  upper  band,  and  a  75  per 
cent  application  in  the  lower  band — ^thus  the  bulk  of 
the  plant  food  is  placed  where  the  moisture  is  greater 
and  nearer  the  root  growth  as  the  roots  strike  deeper, 
thus  bringing  the  roots  into  contact  with  a  greater 
area  of  soil  and  utilizing  a  greater  portion  of  the  soil 
moisture  accordingly. 

A  book  describing  this  scientific  culture  of  tomatoes, 
and  the  Broken-Band,  High-Low  and  Unequal-Quantity, 
Band- Way  Transplanter  will  be  sent  to  interested 
growers  without  charge,  by  writing  direct  to  the  A.  B. 
Farquhar  Co.,  Limited,  of  York,  Pennsylvania. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

FEBRUARY  15-22 — National  Cherry  Week. 

FEBRUARY  21-23,  1939— Technical  School  for  Pickle  and 
Kraut  Packers,  Annual,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

FEBRUARY  23-24 — Canners  Short  Course,  College  Park,  Md. 
FEBRUARY  24— MARCH  4,  1939— Canned  Salmon  Week. 
FEBRUARY  24-25,  1939 — Canned  Foods  Association  of  British 
Columbia,  Annual  Meeting,  Vancouver  Hotel,  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

MARCH  1-2,  1939 — ^Virginia  Canners,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va.  - 

MARCH  9-10,  1939 — New  York  State  Canners,  Annual  Exten¬ 
sion  School,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Geneva, 
New  York. 

MARCH  15-17,  1939 — Wisconsin  Canners  Short  Course,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 
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LABELING  SUGGESTIONS 

By  ^^BE^TTER  PROFITS”* 


The  year  1938  may  well  go  down  in  canning  history 
as  the  year  during  which  we  saw  some  of  the 
greatest  advances  in  the  art  of  better  labeling.  By 
this  time  the  California  Packing  Corporation  and 
Libby,  McNeil  and  Libby  are  showing  a  line  of  labels 
for  canned  foods  that  may  well  be  taken  as  examples 
of  what  “the  well  gotten  up  label”  looks  like.  Others 
will  change  labels  this  year,  let’s  see  if  we  can  suggest 
certain  basic  trends  in  good  labeling  that  all  should 
follow.  It’s  enough  to  refer  to  the  labels  adorning  the 
products  of  the  companies  mentioned,  but  with  the 
admonition  that  -any  canner  looking  to  improve  his 
labels  will  do  well  to  study  carefully  the  labels  of  these 
two  leading  Coast  canners.  For  a  change  we’ll  look 
at  a  label  on  a  new  product  marketed  by  a  Mid-West 
canner. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  I  want  to  have  in  mind 
for  a  few  minutes  the  lithographers  who  put  out  so 
much  fine  work  each  year.  We  meet  these  fine  fellows 
weekly,  we  owe  a  lot  to  them  but  I  shall  always  main¬ 
tain  that  if  a  canner  is  to  get  from  any  of  them  the 
best  work  of  which  they  are  capable  he  must  have 
clearly  in  mind  what  he  wants  when  they  are  called 
in  for  advice  on  a  label  job.  Putting  the  matter 
another  way,  if  we  have  to  depend  on  the  creative 
department  of  the  label  plants  we’ll  as  often  as  not  get 
the  sort  of  job  we  can  not  admire.  Take, the  label  on 
my  desk  now. 

Created  for  a  new  product,  it’s  four  color,  a  varn¬ 
ished  job,  and  no  doubt  the  pride  of  its  creator.  Fancy 
canned  Irish  potatoes  are  the  can  contents,  embellished 
by  this  work  of  art.  In  designing  the  label  some  one 
had  the  very  happy  thought  of  creating  a  country 
colonel,  wide-brimmed  hat,  goatee,  string  tie  and  all, 
a  striking  picture  indeed.  Striking  until  the  second 
or  third  glance  and  then  one  sees  the  colonel’s  body  is 
made  from  an  Irish  potato.  That  is,  it’s  probably  a 
potato,  but  it  looks  as  much  like  a  sack  of  meal  as  it 
does  one  of  the  best  known  vegetables  in  the  world.  If 
it  does  not  resemble  the  object  intended  any  more  than 
this,  or  if  it  is  not  apparent  until  several  glances  that 
the  colonel  is  potato  bodied,  there  is  little  object  in 
adopting  the  tuber  as  a  body  for  our  subject  on  the 
principal  panel  of  our  label.  Clean  cut  art  work,  no 
attempts  to  be  funny,  are  always  best  when  creating 
work  that  must  be  poster-like  to  be  at  its  best. 

On  this  label  the  brand  name  appears  twice,  in  a 
different  type  face  each  time,  as  well  as  in  a  different 
color.  The  name  of  the  brand  is  more  prominent  than 
the  variety  of  the  commodity  in  the  can.  Remember 
when  designing  your  labels  that  the  housewife  is  look¬ 
ing  for  corn  flakes  not  wheat  flakes  at  first.  After 
she  has  tried  a  new  variety  a  few  times  and  learned  to 
like  it,  she  is  willing  to  remember  the  brand  name,  but 
she  does  not  enter  a  food  market  looking  for  goods  by 


brand  names,  until  after  she  has  thought  first  of  getting 
a  particular  food.  If  her  young  son  likes  succotash, 
and  her  daughter  prefers  whole  grain  yellow  corn,  she 
is  more  concerned  with  getting  the  foods  they  each  care 
for  than  she  is  in  seeing  that  WHOOSIT  packed  them 
under  the  brand  name  WHOOSIT.  Subordinate  your 
brand  name  to  the  product  designation  and  you’ll  go 
far  toward  securing  a  label  that  will  help  you  build 
business. 

The  canned  Irish  potatoes  we  see  on  the  label  are 
resting  on  a  plate  (looks  like  a  soup  plate),  the  serving 
is  garnished  with  sprigs  of  parsley.  It’s  a  brave 
attempt  to  create  appetite  appeal  and  for  this  the 
owner  of  the  label  arid  the  artist  are  to  be  commended. 
The  plate,  however,  rests  on  a  border  of  all  sorts  of 
vegetables.  If  a  piece  of  beef  had  been  illustrated  along 
with  all  other  foods  shown  I  would  have  sworn  the 
designer  was  trying  to  whoop  it  up  for  Irish  stew,  and 
maybe  he  was.  I  happen  to  know  the  canner  packing 
the  potatoes  does  not  can  a  full  line  of  vegetables,  and 
I  assume  we  find  the  various  illustrations  acting  as  a 
border  on  the  label  in  place  of  the  figments  of  imagina¬ 
tions  we  used  to  see  so  often  as  adornments  on  labels 
in  the  good  old  days.  Let’s  remember  when  getting^ 
the  new  labels  some  of  us  need  so  much  that  we  ought 
to  keep  the  body  of  our  label  as  clean  as  possible  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  the  nature  and  character  of  a  poster. 
Something  that  will  attract  our  attention,  create  desire 
and  finally  land  the  order.  A  lot  of  other  vegetables 
running  around  the  label  never  helped  sell  more  canned 
potatoes. 

Artists  are  good  fellows,  they  often  and  generally 
create  scenes  we  admire,  but  for  label  work  in  1939  and 
hereafter  I  would  like  to  see  camera  artists  do  their 
stuff.  Commercial  photography  has  advanced  so  far 
today  we  can  get  wonderful  results  in  label  work  by 
having  the  vignette  on  our  label  reproduced  from  an 
actual  photograph.  Colors,  high  lights,  the  sum  total 
of  appetite  appeal  can  be  gotten  by  working  hard 
enough  with  a  camera.  Let’s  bear  this  in  mind  when 
we  are  setting  up  our  principal  panels  of  the  new  labels 
we  will  have  for  the  1939  pack. 

On  the  label  we  are  looking  at  we  find  the  product  is 
accurately  described,  that  suggestions  are  given  for 
use.  Nothing  more  could  be  asked.  Here  the  canner 
and  his  label  man  have  worked  together  one  hundred 
per  cent,  bearing  out  of  course  my  earlier  suggestion 
that  the  firm  ordering  the  labels  ought  to  have  well  in 
mind  just  what  they  want  when  the  label  man  is  called 
in.  An  important  matter  has  been  neglected,  however. 


*Reader8  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  designs,  etc., 
to  “Better  Profits’*  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  This 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communications 
to  “BETTER  PROFITS’*  do  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  iO 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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No  mention  is  made  of  the  number  of  average  size 
potatoes  in  the  can  or  the  number  of  servings.  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  no  housewife  with  a  large  and 
hungry  family  of  men  folks  to  feed  will  be  interested 
in  a  can  of  Irish  potatoes,  because  she  can  generally 
buy  a  peck  or  even  ten  pounds  of  potatoes  on  a  much 
more  favorable  price  basis.  It  is  conceivable  that  dis¬ 
criminating  shoppers  who  enjoy  the  flavor  of  small, 
new,  potatoes  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  buying 
these  in  cans.  Such  buyers  are  apt  to  be  occasional 
potato  eaters  and  as  such  not  in  search  of  generous 
servings.  This  being  the  case  be  bold  and  state  the 
number  of  average  servings  in  the  can. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  diets,  health  fads  and  what 
have  you,  we  may  well  include  on  our  label  for  canned 
Irish  potatoes  a  statement  as  to  the  calories  in  a  serv¬ 
ing.  Take  the  word  of  the  State  of  Maine  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission  for  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  calories  in  potatoes.  In  this  number  two  can  of 
tubers  you  will  probably  not  find  any  more  calories 
than  are  to  be  had  from  the  eating  of  two  average  size 
apples.  And  few  of  us  hesitate  about  eating  an  apple 
or  two  daily. 

Going  a  little  further  in  considering  information  to 
be  given  on  the  label  of  our  products,  we  find  that 
packers  of  frozen  foods  are  particular  to  give  minute 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  their  foods  for  the 
table.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  Let  us  be  as  exacting 
when  getting  up  the  new  labels  we  have  waited  so  long 
to  get.  If  our  product  has  a  principal  use,  let’s  say  so 
on  the  label.  If  these  canned  potatoes  make  excellent 
potato  salad,  let’s  say  so  with  embellishments.  Tell 
about  draining  off  the  liquid,  drying  a  minute  or  two 
in  a  well  buttered  saucepan  on  the  top  of  the  stove, 
the  slicing,  the  addition  of  salt  and  pepper,  lastly  but 
not  the  least,  the  quantity  of  salad  dressing  and  hard 
boiled  egg  or  celery  cut  fine  that  needs  to  be  added. 
Make  something  important  out  of  your  product  in  at 
least  a  single  use,  and  your  users  will  quickly  find  other 
needs  in  their  home  for  the  product  you  pack.  But  get 
one  principal  use  over  to  them  if  possible  via  the  label. 
Think  of  the  additional  sales  that  may  be  made  when 
every  can  of  food  carries  on  its  label  a  specific  urge  to 
the  purchaser  to  go  out  in  the  kitchen  and  do  a  certain 
thing  with  the  contents  of  the  can. 

You  have  plenty  of  time  at  present  in  which  to  re¬ 
vamp  your  label  line  before  the  packing  season.  Work 
it  over  in  order  to  be  in  line  with  competition,  improve 
it  in  order  to  be  up  to  date.  Get  new  labels  in  order 
to  create  new  sales,  increased  sales  to  old  customers 
and  sales  to  those  who  will  be  attracted  to  your  prod¬ 
ucts  because  of  their  new  dress.  Earlier  in  this  article 
I  have  mentioned  some  labels  you  will  do  well  to 
examine  carefully  before  you  settle  on  the  style  and 
type  you  will  buy.  Look  over  others,  lay  your  plans  in 
general  before  you  call  in  a  label  man  and  then  write 
or  phone  him.  If  the  millers  who  produce  Cream  of 
Wheat  can  improve  their  product  after  all  the  years 
it  has  been  on  the  market,  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
design  their  package  wrapper,  you  can  do  a  lot  toward 
improving  your  labels,  too.  Your  sales  and  profits  will 
increase  as  you  do!  Give  us  two  weeks  and  we’ll  go 
over  with  you  any  plans  you  have  in  mind.  No 
obligation,  this  column  is  yours,  use  it  I 


Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Chlorination  of 
Cooling  Water 

Paper  presented 

By  E.  J.  Cameron 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association,  at 
the  Canning  Problems  Conference  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  in  Convention  at  Chicago,  Tuesday  Afternoon, 
January  2ith. 

IN  recent  years  in  the  canning  industry  there  have  been  a 
number  of  reports  on  the  efficacy  of  chlorination  of  cooling 
water  as  a  means  of  reducing  spoilage.  Two  years  ago  Mr. 
Scott  reported  his  experience  at  the  Minnesota  Valley  Canning 
Company.  His  data  were  clear  cut  and  the  substance  of  his 
conclusions  was  that  chlorination  had  effected  a  measurable 
reduction  in  spoilage.  Beyond  this,  however,  he  remarked  upon 
the  corrosive  properties  of  chlorine  and  its  tendency  to  cause 
I’usting  of  containers.  , 

Last  year  Mr.  Merrill  of  our  laboratory  reported  on  experi¬ 
ments  which  were  conducted  during  the  1937  corn  pack  and 
he  supplied  specific  data  relative  to  one  case  in  which  there  had 
been  a  marked  reduction  in  spoilage  in  No.  10  cans  of  whole 
kernel  corn  as  a  direct  result  of  chlorination  of  the  cooling 
water.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  understood  that  the  data  from 
this  investigation  applied  to  a  single  case  and  one  which  could 
not  be  regarded  as  representative  of  all  or  even  a  majority  of 
all  spoilage  situations.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  evidence 
that  one  unfortunate  generalization  from  this  data  has  led  to 
an  exaggerated  appraisal  of  cooling  water  chlorination.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  now  appears  advisable  that  we  discuss  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  cooling  water  chlorination  in 
the  light  of  information  which  we  have  acquired  over  a  period 
of  years  and  our  general  experience  in  spoilage  matters. 

Chlorination  has  been  proven  to  be  a  useful  agent  in  effecting 
reduction  in  spoilage,  but  it  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  a 
cure-all.  When  spoilage  occurs  it  is  due  to  one  of  two  causes; 
understerilization,  or  leakage.  Which  is  at  fault  may  be 
determined  by  a  competent  laboratory.  Obviously,  if  under¬ 
sterilization  is  the  cause,  there  can  be  no  control  through 
chlorination.  If  spoilage  is  due  to  leakage,  determinable  seam 
defects  may  be  present  or  the  seams  may  test  to  accepted 
standards.  If  seams  are  defective,  there  is  no  point  to  rely 
upon  chlorination  as  the  first  means  of  control.  The  necessity 
for  mechanical  adjustment  is  indicated.  If,  however,  the  seams 
are  of  commercial  quality  and  spoilage  from  leakage  is  abnormal, 
then  it  is  logical  to  apply  chlorination,  especially  if  the  cooling 
water  has  by  test  been  found  to  be  badly  contaminated. 

All  of  this  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the  canner 
should  not  take  it  upon  himself  to  decide  whether  he  needs  to 
chlorinate,  but  he  should  submit  samples  of  spoilage  to  some 
available  laboratory  connected  with  the  canning  industry  with 
a  request  that  a  spoilage  diagnosis  be  made  and  that  he  be 
advised  whether  the  findings  of  the  laboratory  are  suggestive 
that  chlorination  be  done. 

Chlorination  may  be  an  actual  disadvantage.  If  seams  are 
loose  to  the  point  where  air  may  enter  the  can  and  if  the  can 
is  protected  by  chlorination  from  contamination  from  cooling 
water,  corrosion  difficulties  may  occur  after  the  can  has  been 
shipped  into  the  trade.  Beyond  this,  if  chlorination  is  introduced 
generally  for  all  water  used  in  canning  operations,  there  is  a 
small  but  nevertheless  definite  possibility  that  there  may  be  in 
the  water  traces  of  phenolic  compounds  which  will  combine  with 
the  chlorine  and  lead  to  distinctly  abnormal  flavors  and  odors. 
This  of  course  would  not  be  a  factor  so  far  as  cooling  water, 
alone,  is  concerned. 

Where  chlorination  is  done,  we  have  found  that  a  chlorine 
residual  of  one  part  per  million  at  the  can  intake  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  bacterial  count  to  a  satisfactory  level.  Chlorina¬ 
tion  should  not  be  done  by  guess  because  high  free  chlorine  may 
result  in  corrosion  of  the  container.  We  have  performed 
corrosion  tests  with  water  containing  as  high  as  fifty  parts  per 
million  of  chlorine  without  noting  any  rusting.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  so-called  “corrosive”  waters  in  which  even  a 
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)elatively  small  amount  of  chlorine  may  be  a  disadvantage. 

We  have  been  asked  from  time  to  time  what  should  be  the 
limit  of  contamination  for  cooling  water.  Some  years  ago  we 
set  a  certain  level  of  contamination  as  a  sort  of  working 
tolerance.  Later  we  decided  that  it  should  be  lowered.  Never 
have  we  advanced  any  official  opinion  on  this  point,  and  now 
we  realize  full  well  that  any  such  opinion  would  be  on  a  basis 
that  is  wholly  arbitrary.  We  believe,  however,  that  where  water 
is  chlorinated,  it  would  be  within  the  commonly  accepted 
bacterial  standards  for  potable  water. 

As  a  final  statement  it  is  appropriate  to  reiterate  the  advice 
that  chlorination  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sure-fire  means  of 
spoilage  control,  and  it  should  not  be  adopted  blindly.  It  is  a 
definitely  useful  procedure  under  certain  circumstances  and  may 
be  detrimental  in  others.  The  canner  will  do  well  to  solicit 


★  Only  the  Canner  can  reduce  spoilage 
due  to  understerilization  in  cooking. 

Only  the  Can  Maker  can  reduce  spoil¬ 
age  due  to  seam  defects. 


.  .  .  BUT  CHLOR-O-FEEDERS  can  reduce 

spoilage  caused  by  contaminated  cooling  water, 
SAFELY,  ECONOMICALLY  &  AUTOMATICALLY. 


competent  laboratory  advice  when  he  feels  that  this  relatively 
new  development  may  be  useful  to  him. 


1938  PUMPKIN  AND  SQUASH  PACK 

A  TOTAL  pack  of  pumpkin  and  squash  during 
1938  amounted  to  1,177,244  cases,  compared 
with  1,507,708  cases  packed  in  1937,  according 
to  statistics  prepared  by  the  Association’s  Division  of 
Statistics.  The  pack  this  year  was  generally  short 
throughout  the  United  States,  with  the  greatest  de¬ 
crease  in  Indiana.  The  following  table  shows  the  pack 
by  States  and  by  can  sizes : 


1936 

1937 

1938 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

STATES 

cases 

cases 

cases 

Maine  . 

8,295 

(a) 

(a) 

New  York  . 

38,639 

56,714 

56,356 

Maryland  . 

5,627 

(a)  1 

Delaware  . 

54,632 

51,870  1- 

42,675 

New  Jersey  . 

77,673 

60,727  J 

Ohio  . 

72,533 

41,797 

32,760 

Indiana  . 

822,877 

676,026 

424,533 

Michigan  . 

78,675 

(a) 

68,975 

Illinois  . 

186,248 

175,123 

158,498 

Wisconsin  . 

40,439 

38,221 

(a) 

Iowa  &  Nebraska . 

100,290 

85,272 

80,918 

Utah  . 

8,804 

9,076 

(a) 

Oregon  &  Washington.. 

198,913 

149,001 

67,256 

Other  States  . 

74,202 

163,881 

245,273 

Total . 

1,767,847 

1,507,708 

1,177,244 

(a)  included  in  “Other  States”. 

CAN  SIZES 

24/2  . 

222,990 

249,317 

201,761 

24/21/2  . 

1,183,200 

944,891 

721,963 

24/3  . 

17,919 

14,557 

6,201 

6/10  . 

341,366 

294,830 

238,245 

Miscellaneous  . 

2,372 

4,113 

9,074 

Total . 

,  1,767,847 

• 

1,507,708 

1.177,244 

SEEKING  NEW  RATES  FROM  FLORIDA 


A  JOINT  investigation  of  water,  rail  and  truck 
rates  on  citrus  fruits  from  Florida  points  to 
Baltimore,  by  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisson,  is  scheduled  for 
hearing  before  the  I.  C.  C.  on  March  6.  The  investiga¬ 
tions  were  instituted  with  a  view  to  prescribing  a  dif¬ 
ferential  between  all-rail  versus  truck-ocean  rates 
commensurate  with  services  performed  by  each  type  of 
transportation,  and  with  a  view  to  securing  a  proper 
division  of  the  traffic  between  competing  types  of 
transportation. 


Heavy  Duty  Midget  Chlor-O-Feeder — Furnished  with  electric, 
gasoline,  or  Pelton Wheel  Drive— or  for  drive  from  rotating 
pump  part. 


Thanks  are  due  Mr.  E.  J.  Cameron  of  the  NCA 
Research  Laboratories  for  his  clear  discussion,  at 
the  Chicago  Convention,  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  chlorinating  cannery  water  sup. 
plies.  Our  heading  emphasizes  some  of  these 
points. 

The  procedure  Mr.  Cameron  suggests  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  sound.  1.  Submit  spoiled  samples  to  a 
competent  laboratory  for  a  "spoilage  diagnosis". 
2.  Ask  for  a  report  as  to  whether  chlorination  of 
cooling  water  would  help  in  your  case. 

If  the  laboratory  indicates  loss  caused  by  con¬ 
taminated  cooling  water,  we  suggest  you  come  to 
us  for  equipment  which  will  best  solve  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  chlorination,  ammoniation,  waste  dis¬ 
posal,  pH  control  of  water  used  for  cooking  and 
cooling,  feeding  sodium  chromate  to  prevent 
etching,  and  other  miscellaneous  chemical  feed¬ 
ing  operations. 


^  f  Since  the  Chicago  Convention, 
*  an  agreement  has  been  signed 
granting  to  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION, 
SPR  AGUE-SELLS  DIVISION,  HOOPESTON,  ILL., 
exclusive  rights  to  the  sale  of  %PROPORTION- 
EERS,  INC.%  Chemical  Feed  Devices  to  the  Can¬ 
ning  Industry  in  the  United  States.  Write  their 
nearest  representative  or  direct  to  us  for  recom¬ 
mendations.  State  your  problem  fully  -  or  ask 
for  Bulletin  "RED". 
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GRAMS  oi  INTEREST 


THE  NATIONAL  PICKLE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION  held  its  45th 
annual  meeting  at  Chicago  on  Wednesday,  January  25th.  The 
meeting  was  perhaps  the  best  attended  session  ever  held  by  the 
Association  and  all  members  showed  intensive  interest  in  the 
program.  Acreage  for  the  coming  season  was  discussed  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  manufacturers  now  holding  large  unsold 
stocks  will  necessarily  curtail  contracts,  while  those  with  only 
ncminal  holdings  will  contract  to  care  for  their  normal  require¬ 
ments.  The  officers  were  re-elected  and  are:  E.  S.  LaFrance, 
Pepin  Pickling  Company,  Winona,  Minn.,  president;  F.  Olney 
Brown,  Squire,  Dingee  Company,  Chicago,  vice-president,  and 
C.  J.  Stuphen,  Chicago,  treasurer.  The  existant  executive  com¬ 
mittee  was  also  re-elected. 

• 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR  FEATURES  of  the  convention  program 
was  the  technicolor  motion  picture  “Steel — Man’s  Servant” 
made  available  through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  was  scheduled  to  be  shown  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evenings,  but  by  popular  request  there  was  a  thii-d  showing  on 
Wednesday  evening. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  of  the  retirement  of  Frank  A. 
Wilder  from  the  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Co.,  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
a  concern  with  which  he  has  long  been  affiliated. 

• 

APTE  BROTHERS  CANNING  CO.,  Miami,  Fla.,  will  build  a  plant 
at  Glennville,  Ga.,  for  the  packing  of  tomatoes,  the  result  of 
several  months  w’ork  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION’S  new  general  Catalog  No.  500 
which  made  its  appearance  during  the  convention  is  a  veritable 
compendium  of  cannery  requirements  and  should  be  had  by  every 
canner.  In  case  you  missed  your  copy  write  the  Corporation 
at  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


AT  THE  LUNCHEON  for  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  served  at  the  close  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Board’s  meeting,  Edwin  P.  Geauque,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Grocers  Institute,  described  the  character  and  scope 
of  the  vocational  training  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Institute,  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

• 

ORGANIC  LABORATORIES,  INC.,  has  been  incorporated  at  St. 
Helena,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  by  W.  W.  Walters, 
and  J.  P.  and  Maude  L.  Streckter.  The  concern  plans  to  con¬ 
centrate  food  products,  especially  apples,  in  granule  and  syrup 
form. 

THE  WISCONISN  AGRICULTURAL  AUTHORITY  will  strongly  back 
Cherry  Week  promotion  in  Wisconsin  by  turning  over  its  entire 
field  force  to  stimulate  Cherry  Week. 

LATEST  REPORTS  have  Sam  Gorsline,  Secretary  of  the  Canning 
Machinei'y  and  Supplies  Association  rapidly  recovering  from  a 
gall  stone  operation  performed  at  Leila  Hospital,  Battle  Creek, 
January  31st.  While  his  condition  requires  patience,  doctors  are 
well  satisfied  with  his  progress. 

• 

STANLEY  POWELL,  head  of  the  export  division  of  the  California 
Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  left  early  in  February  on  his 
annual  trip  to  Europe. 


THE  SECRETARIES  of  18  of  the  State  and  commodity  canners 
associations  attended  the  dinner  for  State  secretaries  on  the 
evening  of  January  22.  William  A.  Free  of  Pennsylvania  was 
elected  president,  and  Marvin  Verhulst  of  Wisconsin,  secretary 
of  the  State  secretaries  organization  for  the  coming  year.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  after-dinner  discussion  was  devoted  to 
the  new  procedure  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
holding  hearings  for  the  definition  of  standards  of  identity  and 
quality  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act. 


THE  CANNERS  AND  fieldmen’s  short  course  will  be  held  at 
College  Park,  Maryland,  February  23rd  and  24th,  Tri-State 
Packers  Association’s  secretary,  Frank  Shook,  advises. 


PLANS  ARE  BEING  MADE  by  cherry  packers  and  growers  for  the 
observance  of  the  eighth  annual  National  Cherry  Week,  to  be 
held  February  15  to  22.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Pitted  Red 
Cherry  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association  during  the 
convention,  plans  for  observance  of  the  week  were  discussed. 


w.  J.  EDINGER,  manager  of  the  California  Canning  Peach  Asso¬ 
ciation,  San  Francisco,  is  expected  home  shortly  from  an  Eastern 
business  trip  in  connection  with  plans  for  handling  the  forth¬ 
coming  crop  of  canning  peaches.  Forest  J.  Maynard,  head  of 
the  Forest  J.  Maynard  Co.,  selling  agents  for  the  Association, 
is  also  on  an  Eastern  business  trip,  but  is  expected  to  be  away 
for  several  weeks  longer. 


JESSE  w.  TAPP,  president  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation,  and  Francis  R.  Wilcox,  vice-president,  have  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Corporation  and  from  positions  each  held  in 
addition  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Milo  R.  Perkins  has 
been  selected  as  president  of  the  Corporation. 


HAL  MILLS,  oelioculurist  of  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company, 
Bristol,  Pa.,  is  undergoing  a  series  of  medical  tests  to  determine 
the  cause  of  recent  infirmities. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  CANNERIES  in  Turkey  to  pack  surplus  vege¬ 
tables  available  from  certain  districts,  and  to  put  up  a  large 
type  of  coarse  mackerel  caught  in  Turkish  waters,  is  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Government  of  Turkey,  according  to  the 
American  commercial  attache  at  Istanbul. 

• 

B.  F.  JULIAN  has  sold  the  warehouses  of  the  Marshfield  Supply 
Company  to  Earle  Rush  and  F.  L.  Stockton  of  Washburn, 
Missouri,  owners  and  operators  of  the  Rush  Canning  Company. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Feb.  14 — Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  Rotary  Club,  at  12:15  P.  M. 

Feb.  14 — Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Woman’s  Club,  at  3:00  P.  M. 

Feb.  15 — Wilmington,  Delaware,  Reeves  Parvin  &  Co.,  at 
8:30  P.  M. 

Feb.  21 — Birmingham,  Ala.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 

Feb.  21 — Birmingham,  Ala.,  Home  Economics  Teachers,  at 
3:30  P.  M. 

Feb.  22 — Fairfield,  Ala.,  High  School,  at  10:00  A.  M. 

Feb.  22 — University,  Ala.,  University  of  Alabama,  at  noon. 
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HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

all  styles,  any  size  -  made  in 
Stainless  Steel,  Pure  Nickel, 
Monel.  Copper,  Aluminum. 
Nationally  known  for  their 
quality  of  materials,  con¬ 
struction  and  performance. 
Built  by  an  organization,  that 
has  made  kettles  for  more 
than  66  years. 


HAMILTON  KETTLE  WORKS  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


DEL  MONTE’S  new  Spring  sales  event 
features  the  modern  Mother  Hubbard 
— in  a  mammoth 


^  The  only  Universal  Blancher  made 
which  drains  oil  the  bottom  and  skims 
the  scum  off  the  blanching  water 
AUTOMATICALLY,  while  operating. 
Temperature  controls  are  at  the  inlet 
end,  and  heat^the  water  immediately 
upon  entering.  Write  Berlin  Chapman 
Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


Especially  timed  to  build 
grocers’  volume  now! 

Yes,  sir!  Another  sales -building  Del 
Monte  event  is  on  its  way! 

Just  as  big,  interesting,  colorful  as  the  Del 
Monte  “World’s  Food  Fair” — and  all  the 
other  Del  Monte  merchandising  successes! 

And  packed  just  as  full  of  success  possibi¬ 
lities. 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


LOOK  AT  THE  DATE!  Starts  March  10th— right 
when  cupboards  need  refilling!  Just  when  customers 
are  all  set  to  stock  up! 

LOOK  AT  THE  NAME!  Mother  Hubbard  Sale! 
What  housewife  doesn’t  know  “Mother  Hubbard?” 
And  what  modern  housewife  wouldn’t  like  to  keep 
her  cupboard  packed — with  Del  Monte,  the  brand 
millions  of  women  prefer! 

LOOK  AT  THE  ADVERTISING!  Powerful,  color¬ 
ful,  sales-pulling!  The  same,  dynamic  support  Del 
Monte  has  delivered  in  all  its  other  successes! 
National  —  through  American  Weekly  and  This 
Week.  Local — big  outdoor  billboards  all  month- 
in  over  250  selected  cities  and  towns. 

Right  now  is  the  time  retailers  should  be  stocking 
up  for  this  big  event.  Why  not  give  it  the  selling 
attention  it  really  deserves — and  see  what  this  new¬ 
est  Del  Monte  drive  can  do  for  your  canned  food 
sales! 

STORE  MATERIAL!  Just  what  grocers  need  to 
put  on  a  real  Spring  “sale”  Three-way  posters,  stack 
markers,  store  banners — all  in  bright  colors.  Clever 
and  eye-catching.  And  free,  of  course.  Ask  your 
Del  Monte  representative,  or  write  to  California 
Packing  Corporation,  101  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


MARCH  10th  to  APRIL  10th 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


VACUUM  PACKED  VEGETABLES 

ETAIL  stores  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  are 
giving  increasing  prominence  to  the  display  of 
vacuum  packed  foods,  and  one  of  the  largest  stores 
here  this  week  is  displaying  a  complete  line  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  its  grocery  department  for  the  first  time. 
The  food  expert  for  a  leading  New  York  newspaper 
says  there  is  unanimous  agreement  that  these  vege¬ 
tables  come  nearer  to  garden  freshness  than  anything 
she  has  tried  before. 

Canners  who  have  gone  over  to  the  new  vacuum 
packed  method  also  are  able  to  offer  products  with  a 
guarantee  against  discoloration  for  twelve  months. 
Natural  colors  remain  intact  in  the  vacuum  cans  with 
the  exception  of  peas.  The  flavor  of  peas  is  retained 
to  a  remarkable  degree  although  the  color  is  only 
slightly  better  than  peas  packed  in  the  usual  way. 
The  new  idea  is  to  be  tried  on  straight  orange  segments 
and  citrus  salad  obtained  from  Valencias  which  will 
mature  late  this  month,  according  to  brokers. 

NEW  ITEMS — An  item  entirely  new  to  the  distribu¬ 
tor  trade  here  is  boiled  julienne  potatoes,  cut  into  even 
match-like  pieces,  white  in  color  and  ready  for  season¬ 
ing  and  the  frying  pan.  Whole  kernel  corn  prepared 
from  tender  sweet  corn  has  a  pleasing  moist  quality, 
and  the  kernels  do  not  lose  plumpness  when  the  can  is 
opened  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

SUPER  MARKETS  WIN 

HE  New  Jersey  State.  Supreme  Court  at  Trenton, 
this  week,  nullified  local  laws  of  Camden  and 
Atlantic  City  imposing  heavy  license  fees  on  the 
large  self-service  food  markets.  The  decision  came  after 
a  long  battle  waged  by  independent  grocers  against 
super-markets  in  the  State.  The  court  ruling  held  that 
“the  municipality  may  not  require  its  residents  to 
forego  the  exercise  of  any  economy  in  order  that  a 
group  of  merchants,  unwilling  to  take  advantage  of 
economy  and  management,  may  prosper.” 

NEW  YORK  INTRODUCES  FAIR  TRADE  LAW 

ALBANY,  Feb.  1. — Assemblyman  George  B.  Par¬ 
sons,  Syracuse  Republican,  today  introduced  the  Unfair 
Sales  Act,  or  Loss  Leader  bill,  which  he  has  attempted 
to  enact  into  law  for  the  last  two  years.  The  new  bill 
has  been  revised  and  several  points  on  constitutionality 
and  other  technical  questions  settled. 

For  the  first  time  this  will  have  a  co-sponsor  in  the 
Senate  in  the  person  of  Senator  Joseph  Esquirol  of 
Brooklyn,  who  is  introducing  the  bill  in  the  Senate  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Assembly  measure. 


The  following  statement  was  issued  jointly  by 
Assemblyman  Parsons  and  Senator  Esquirol,  together 
with  a  statement  by  Raymond  J.  Tierney,  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Merchants’  Association,  and  John 
F.  Murray,  executive  secretary  of  the  same  group 
which  consists  of  nearly  40,000  merchants  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  Parsons-Esquirol  statement  is  as 
follows :  “The  Unfair  Sales  Act,  or  Loss  Leader  bill,  is 
a  decided  step  toward  the  bolstering  up  and  aiding  of 
the  ‘little  fellow’  in  business.  The  independent  mer¬ 
chant  is  the  backbone  of  American  community  life,  and 
every  possible  effort  that  governmental  agencies  can 
make  to  alleviate  his  burden  and  aid  him,  is  a  move 
toward  maintaining  the  American  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  the  independent  merchant  who  maintains 
the  schools,  churches  and  the  homes.  This  will  serve 
to  protect  him  against  unfair  trade  and  cut-throat  com¬ 
petition.  We  feel  that  this  legislation  is  highly  com¬ 
mendable  and  should  be  supported  by  merchants  and 
consuming  public  alike  as  a  guarantee  against  the  op¬ 
pression  of  merchants  who  are  today  struggling  against 
great  odds  to  keep  their  businesses  and  community 
projects  intact.” 


SALMON  BILLS  UP  IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 

WO  bills  of  outstanding  interest  to  the  salmon 
packing  industry  in  the  Northwest  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  first  of  these  would  secure  equalization  of  the 
catch  of  sockeye  salmon,  as  provided  for  by  inter¬ 
national  treaty,  authorizing  the  director  of  fisheries  to 
designate  for  this  purpose  a  limited  number  of  loca¬ 
tions  for  the  operation  of  fish  traps  or  pound  nets 
“within  certain  designated  areas.”  The  act  also  would 
provide  for  the  operation  of  fish  traps  or  pound  nets 
upon  such  locations,  either  lease  or  otherwise,  and 
authorizing  the  director  of  fisheries  or  the  State 
Treasurer  to  make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
leasing  of  such  fish  traps  or  pound  nets.  The  act  would 
provide  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  certain 
moneys,  and  make  violations  gross  misdemeanors.  The 
act  would  take  effect  immediately  upon  its  passage. 

The  second  bill  would  permit  use  of  certain  types 
of  gear  in  the  Columbia  River  and  Willapa  districts 
and  defining  certain  priority  rights  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  amending  sections  7  and  8  of  Chapter  1,  Laws  of 
1935,  the  same  being  sections  5671-7  and  5671-8,  Hem- 
ington’s  Revised  Statutes,  and  amending  Chapter  1, 
Laws  of  1935,  the  same  being  sections  5671-1  to 
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5671-11,  both  inclusive,  Hemington’s  Revised  Statutes, 
by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  Sec¬ 
tion  8-A;  prescribing  certain  license  fees;  prescribing 
penalties  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

The  Puget  Sound  sockeye  bill  states  that  its  intent  is 
to  equalize  the  catch  of  sockeye  salmon  with  that  of  the 
Province  of  Columbia,  as  provided  by  the  convention 
of  this  country  and  Great  Britain  for  Canada  for  the 
protection,  preservation  and  extension  of  the  sockeye 
salmon  fisheries  of  the  Frazer  River  system. 

The  director  of  fisheries  of  the  State  would  be  em¬ 
powered  to  establish,  not  to  exceed  eight,  fish  trap  or 
pound  net  locations  which  may  be  leased  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  fish  traps  or  pound  nets  thereon,  either  under 
lease  from  the  State  of  Washington,  under  given  condi¬ 
tions,  or  if  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
act,  be  used  for  the  operation  of  State-operated  fish 
traps  or  pound  nets,  said  fish  traps  or  pound  net  loca¬ 
tions  to  be  in  those  waters  of  the  Puget  Sound  district 
lying  outside  of  the  area  described  in  Section  1,  Chap¬ 
ter  1,  Laws  of  1935. 

The  Columbia  River  law  would  amend  legislation 
against  any  drag  seine  in  the  waters  of  Columbia  River 
within  State  limits,  by  excepting  the  period,  August  1 
to  October  15,  inclusive,  for  the  taking  and  catching 
of  salmon,  and  the  period  May  1  to  December  15,  in¬ 
clusive,  for  the  taking  and  catching  of  food  fish  other 
than  salmon.  The  license  fee  would  be  based  on  the 
current  year’s  take  or  catch,  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  ton, 
with  a  minimum  fee  of  $50. 


WEED  CONTROL 

IGHT  pointers  on  weed  control  were  given  by  J. 
Hansell  French,  Pennsylvania  State  Sercetary  of 
Agriculture,  to  farmers,  gardeners  and  home- 
owners  : 

“Sow  clean  seed.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  purity  of 
the  seed,  have  a  sample  analyzed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

“Allow  no  weeds  to  mature  seeds. 

“Starve  underground  portions  of  biennial  and  peren¬ 
nial  weeds  by  keeping  all  leafy  parts  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground. 

“Rotate  crops.  Clean  cultivation  will  assist  greatly 
in  keeping  the  farm  clean  of  most  weeds. 

“Follow  out  a  definite  method  of  attack  on  weeds  and 
do  not  stop  until  every  evidence  of  the  weed  is  gone. 

“Keep  weeds  out  of  fence  rows  and  waste  places. 
These  are  common  sources  of  infestation  for  adjoining 
cultivated  areas. 

“A  State  law  (Act  58 — 1923)  provides  for  the  cutting 
of  Canada  thistle  and  chicory  wherever  found  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  before  such  weeds  go  to  seed.  Farmers 
should  observe  this  law  and  insist  upon  its  observance 
by  others. 

“Get  acquainted  with  strange  weeds.  One  weed  can 
be  the  start  of  a  real  menace.  The  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  identify  any  weeds  sent  in  by 
farmers.” 


- GUudUy,  ~ — : 

Tomato  Field  Hampers 


that  have  met  the  test  of  the  canning 
industry.  Strong  and  rugged  in  construc¬ 
tion.  Will  last  longer.  Five  types  at 
reasonable  prices. 


Ask  for  samples, 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 
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Tolerance  For  Copper  in  Tomato  Products 


hy  Dr.  C.  A.  GREENLEAF 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association. 


T  is  probably  pretty  generally  appreciated  by  manu¬ 
facturers  of  tomato  products  that  such  products  will 

at  times  take  up  various  amounts  of  copper  from 
contact  with  factory  equipment.  At  times  the  amount 
of  copper  so  acquired  is  great  enough  perceptibly  to 
damage  the  color  and  flavor  of  the  product,  and  smaller 
amounts  doubtless  have  a  proportionate  effect.  In 
tomato  juice,  in  particular,  the  injury  to  flavor  done  by 
copper  is  well  known  and  the  extensive  use  of 
corrosion-resistant  equipment  for  tomato  juice  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  knowledge  plus  the  knowledge  that 
small  amounts  of  copper  greatly  accelerate  destruction 
of  vitamin  C. 

Early  last  year  special  attention  was  focused  on 
this  subject  by  a  statement  from  the  British  Ministry 
of  Health.  It  was  announced  that  beginning  January  1, 
1939,  action  would  be  taken  against  imports  of  tomato 
products  containing  more  than  50  parts  per  million 
copper  on  the  dry  basis,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
unnecessarily  contaminated  with  copper  during  manu¬ 
facture.  A  later  announcement  modified  the  situation 
to  the  extent  that  this  tolerance  will  go  into  effect 
January  1,  1940,  a  tolerance  of  100  parts  per  million 
prevailing  in  the  meantime. 

This  requirement,  of  course,  affects  all  tomato 
product  manufacturers  in  this  country  whose  products 
go  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  British  market.  Much 
of  the  equipment  in  use  is  constructed  with  brass  or 
copper  parts  coming  in  contact  with  the  product.  There 
is  nothing  surprising  about  that,  for  brass  and  copper 
are  economical,  durable,  and  lend  themselves  well  to 
fabrication.  Nevertheless  they  are  a  source  of  metallic 
contamination  and  it  therefore  became  necessary  to 
find  out  what  the  British  tolerance  means  to  tomato 
products  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

First,  how  much  leeway  is  there  between  the  toler¬ 
ance  of  50  parts  per  million  and  the  natural  copper 
content  of  tomatoes?  We  have  learned  indirectly  that 
the  British  tolerance  was  fixed  in  the  belief  that  the 
natural  copper  of  tomatoes  does  not  exceed  18.5  parts 
per  million  of  dry  solids,  and  that  anything  in  excess  of 
20  parts  per  million  is  evidence  of  excessive  contamina¬ 
tion  in  manufacture.  Indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  British  authorities  had  in  mind  eventually 
lowering  the  tolerance  to  20  parts  per  million  and  set 
the  limit  higher  only  temporarily  in  order  to  give  time 
for  other  information  to  be  presented. 

Our  own  information  on  the  copper  content  of  toma¬ 
toes  as  grown  is  based  on  results  of  over  250  analyses. 
Some  of  these  were  obtained  from  State  Experiment 
Stations  through  the  help  of  the  Food  Research 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  results  were 


especially  valuable  because  of  their  official  status.  The 
other  results  include  a  large  number  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Western  Laboratory  and  samples  collected  and 
examined  by  the  Washin^on  laboratory.  The  results 
are  all  pretty  consistent :  if  copper-bearing  sprays  have 
not  been  used,  or  at  least  not  late  in  the  season,  the 
range  of  natural  copper  in  tomatoes  is  from  about  5 
to  24  parts  per  million,  with  the  average  about  12  or 
13.  If  copper  dusts  or  sprays  have  been  used,  the 
copper  in  the  tomatoes  may  still  be  in  this  range,  or  it 
may  go  as  high  as  40  parts  per  million.  It  may  help 
in  visualizing  these  quantities  to  say  that  the  average 
normal  copper  content  of  tomatoes  corresponds  to  about 
one  copper  penny  in  1,000  gallons  of  juice.  Fifty  parts 
per  million  is  four  times  that,  and  100  parts  per 
million  is  8  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

The  second  question  is,  how  much  copper  may  be 
picked  up  in  the  factory  from  such  items  as  cyclones, 
pumps,  kettles,  coils,  and  fillers  ?  The  answer  is,  plenty. 
That  is,  plenty  may  be  picked  up  at  times  but  not 
necessarily  at  all  times  even  with  considerable  exposure 
to  copper  or  brass.  We  have  some  500  results  of 
analyses  of  samples  taken  in  factory  surveys,  taken  at 
various  points  along  the  line  to  trace  the  increase  or 
lack  of  increase  of  copper  from  the  raw  tomatoes  to 
finished  product.  These  represent  over  40  plants  in 
the  East,  Midwest,  West,  and  Canada,  packing  canned 
tomatoes,  juice,  catsup,  chili  sauce,  puree,  paste,  and 
various  sauces.  These  results  have  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pletely  digested  but  we  have  obtained  some  definite 
indications  from  them. 

In  one  respect  we  did  not  accomplish  all  that  was 
hoped  for.  It  was  hoped  that  by  taking  samples  at 
successive  stages  of  manufacture  we  could  trace  the 
effect  of  individual  operations  and  pieces  of  equipment. 
This  hope  was  defeated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
vagaries  of  sampling;  copper  taken  up  from  a  kettle 
or  coil  for  instance  did  not  become  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  batch  before  the  next  operation  was 
reached.  By  studying  the  results  as  a  whole,  however, 
several  conclusions  emerge. 

First,  the  rather  obvious  conclusion  that  copper  may 
be  taken  up  from  any  copper  or  brass  surface  with 
which  the  product  comes  in  contact.  Stainless  steel,  of 
course,  contains  no  copper  and  we  could  find  no  clean- 
cut  evidence  that  monel  or  any  of  the  similar  alloys 
impart  appreciable  amounts  to  the  product. 

Second,  the  amount  of  copper  taken  up  may  be  large. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  the  first  run  after  shutting 
down  overnight  or  for  several  days  when  the  copper 
content  of  the  product  may  reach  several  hundred  parts 
per  million.  In  continuous  operation,  with  the  surfaces 

(Continued  on  page  7!t) 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Brokers  and  Commission 


Ganned  a  Gi 


annen 


Suppli 


Les 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  >  MARYLAND.  D.  S.  A. 


Grow  Better  Tomatoes  by  New 
Cultural  Method  Tv 


Now!  Iron  Age  **Do-Mor” 
2-row  Transplanter 
Places  Fertilizer  ® 

in  Broken  Bands 


One  and 
Two  Row  Sizes 


No  leaching  of  fertilizer  between  longer  spaced  plants  with  lion  Age 
broken-band  method  of  fertilizer  placements.  “Do-Mor”  2-iow  trans¬ 
planter,  with  broken  band  attachment,  applies  fertilizer  in  lO-inch  par¬ 
allel  bands  beside  plants,  where  it  does  most  good.  For  shorter  spac¬ 
ed  plants,  fertilizer  can  be  placed  in  continuous  bands.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalog. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  LTD., 


2425  Duke  St.,  York,  Pa. 


The  HAYNIE 

TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot 
W  ater  Scalder  on  themar* 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  time  of  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 


Write 


for  circular s. 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity 
all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  - T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


A.ir  «  OBINS  &  COMPANY,  Ii 

JIY  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  . 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book.  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W,  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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Canned  Foods  Stocks^  January  X  1939 

Prcjjared  quarterly  by  the  Marketing  Research  Division, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

WiLFORD  L.  White,  Chief,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Ca7iners  Association  a7id  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries. 


Washington,  February  4,  1939. 

The  picture  of  the  canned  food  stock  situation  as 
presented  by  this  report  has  been  augmented  to 
include  both  canners’  and  distributors’  stocks  of 
selected  canned  fish  items  beginning  with  this  issue. 
The  information  on  canned  salmon  holdings  was  com¬ 
piled  and  made  available  by  the  Association  of  Pacific 
Fisheries.  The  data  on  distributors’  holdings  of  canned 
salmon,  tuna,  and  sardines  was  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  data  for  October  1,  1938  and 
January  1,  1938,  the  figures  for  only  those  firms  supply¬ 
ing  information  for  all  three  quarters  shown  could  be 
used.  Consequently,  the  number  of  firms  included  in 
the  tables  showing  canned  fish  figures  is  smaller  than 
the  number  of  firms  which  supplied  data  on  canned 
vegetable  and  fruit  stocks  for  which  previous  informa¬ 
tion  was  available. 

The  usuable  reports  showed  that  wholesalers’  hold¬ 
ings  of  canned  salmon  on  January  1,  1939  were  up 
per  cent  over  last  January  first.  Stocks  of  reds  were 
up  5  per  cent,  pinks  up  19  per  cent,  and  other  varieties 
down  20  per  cent.  Distributors’  holdings  of  canned 
salmon  showed  a  35  per  cent  rise  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1938. 

While  wholesalers’  stocks  of  tuna  fish  on  January  1, 
1939  were  8  per  cent  above  holdings  on  the  same  date 
last  year,  stocks  of  sardines  fell  21  per  cent  on  this 
comparison.  The  varieties  of  sardines  for  which  data 
were  collected  separately  each  showed  approximately 
the  same  movement  as  the  total.  California  sardine 
holdings  declined  19  per  cent,  Maine  sardines  26  per 
cent,  while  the  imported  variety  dropped  21  per  cent 
from  January  1,  1938. 

Statistics  on  January  first  stocks  of  four  selected 
canned  vegetables,  and  peaches  and  pears  in  both  can¬ 
ners’  and  distributors’  hands  are  shown  as  usual  in 
this  report. 

TOTAL  CANNERS’  STOCKS.  SOLD  AND  UNSOLD,  FOUR  SELECTED 
CANNED  VEGETABLES 


Number  Jan.  1,  Oct.  1,  Jan.  1,  Oct.  1, 

Commodity  of  Firms  1939  1938  1938  1937 

cases  all  si^es 


Peas  .  364  16,372,154  20,312,570  11,907,175  15,542,985 

Corn  .  362  17,561.019  21,414,301  13,251,721  19,454,132 

Tomatoes*  . 1,300  10,119,186  None  9,649,840  None 

Green  and 

Wax  Beans  .  575  5,384,126  7,086,427  3,518,497  5,032,314 


♦Excluding  California  for  which  data  are  not  available. 

Compiled  by  the  National  Canners’  Association :  figures  cover  total  industry. 
Comparable  data  for  Green  and  Wax  Beans  and  Tomatoes  were  revised  from 
previously  published  totals. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DISTRIBUTORS’  STOCKS,  FOUR  SELEC’TED 
CANNED  VEGETABLES 

(Based  on  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date) 


Percent  change 
Jan.  1,  1939  from 

Jan.  1,  Oct.  1,  Jan.  1,  Oct.  1,  Jan.  1, 

Commodity  1939  1938  1938  1938  1938 

cases  all  sizes 

Peas  . 1,298,902  1,278,219  1,096,937  +  2  +  18 

Corn  . 1,424,013  1,463,831  1,279,061  —  3  +  11 

Tomatoes  .  994,404  978,353  1,088,406  +  2  —  9 

Green  and 

Wax  Beans  .  675,668  777,048  550,441  — 13  +  23 


Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CANNERS’  STOCKS.  SOLD 
PE.\CHES  AND  PEARS 

AND  UNSOLD, 

(Based  on  reports  from  the  same 

firms  for  each  date) 

Commodity 

Number 

of  Jan.  1,  Oct.  1, 

Firms  1939  1938 

Jan.  1, 
1938 

Percent  change 
Jan.  1,  1939  from 
Oct.  1,  Jan.  1, 

1938  1938 

cases 

all  sizes 

Peaches  . 

Pears  . 

...  40  3,494,636  6,290,109 

40  2,109,815  2,195,492 

5,374,414 

2,286,491 

—  34 

—  4 

—  35 

—  8 

Compiled 

by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

REPRESENTATIVE  DISTRIBUTORS’  STOCKS,  PEACHES  AND 

PEARS 

(Based  on  reports  from  the  same 

firms  for  each  date) 

Commodity 

Jan.  1,  Oct.  1, 

1939  1938 

Jan.  1, 
1938 

Percent  change 
Jan.  1,  1939  from 
Oct.  1,  Jan.  1, 

1938  1938 

Peaches  . 

Pears  . 

.  804,484  551,226 

.  369,424  234.789 

780,313 

352,264 

4-  46 
+  57 

-1-  3 
+  5 

Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

REPRESENTATIVE  CANNERS’  STOCKS.  UNSOLD  ONLY.  SALMON 

January  1,  October  1,  January  1,  October  1, 


Varieties  1939  •  1938  *  1938 1  1937  t 

cases  all  sizes 

Alaska  Reds  . 1,271,974  1,778,127  1,135,879  1,193,742 

Pinks  . 1,028,626  1,270,016  2,262,557  2,159.624 

Other  .  468,915  566,413  641,015  578,129 

Total  . 2,769,415  3,604,556 _ 4,039,451  3,931,495 


♦  79  companies,  98%  of  1938  pack, 
t  91  companies,  99.1%  of  1937  pack, 
t  90  companies,  96%  of  1937  pack. 

Compiled  by  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DISTRIBUTERS’  STOCKS,  THREE  SELECTED 
CANNED  FISH 

(Base  on  reports  from  same  firms  for  each  date) 

Percent  change 
Jan.  1,  1939  from 

Jan.  1,  Oct.  1,  Jan.  1,  Oct.  1,  Jan.  1, 


Commodities  1939  1938  1938  1938  1938 

cases  all  sizes 

Total  Salmon .  274,695  203,902  262,806  +  35  +  4% 

Reds  .  94,298  63,163  89,441  +  49  +  5  ” 

Pinks  .  128,407  95,316  108,137  +  35  +  19 

Other  .  61,990  45,433  66,227  +  14  —20 

Tuna  .  131,628  92,567  122,278  +  42  +8 

Total  Sardines....  102,629  96,076  130,331  +  7  — 21 

California  .  46,442  46,290  66,187  —  2  —  19 

Maine  .  23,888  21,066  32,226  +  13  —26 

Imported  .  33,199  28,730  41,919  +  16  —  21 


Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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Sixth  edition 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


360  pages  of  proven  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable” 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem- 
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•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre- 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices  servation. 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 

and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc-  For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse,  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Most  Canners  Are  in  the  Dumps,  While  Some  Canners  Seem 
Fairly  Well  Pleased — How  They  Figure — Four  Telling  Letters 
Quoted — This  Year  the  Industry  Will  Come  Out  on  Top. 

IXED  GOODS  —  On  one  hand  it  can  be 
accurately  reported  that  the  majority  of  can¬ 
ners,  and  brokers,  feel  that  the  canned  foods 
situation  is  hopeless.  They  point  to  warehouses  filled 
with  canned  foods,  mostly  hypothecated  to  warehouses 
for  loans  made  against  them,  and  that  where  sales  are 
made,  or  must  be  made,  the  prices  reflect  losses  on 
costs.  And  they  can  see  nothing  but  a  50  per  cent  cut 
in  acreage  and  production  during  1939  to  bring  them 
out  of  the  hole.  The  brokers  complain  that  there  are 
too  few  buyers;  that  instead  of  thousands  of  inde¬ 
pendent  buyers  there  are  now  but  a  handful  who  buy 
for  all  outlets — ^the  old  prediction  made  in  these 
columns,  you  will  remember,  “that  100  buyers  are 
better  than  one.”  And  there  is  much  complaint  that 
the  Robinson-Patman  law  is  being  evaded,  if  not 
actually  disregarded,  in  the  granting  of  brokerages,  or 
the  buying  at  net  prices,  which  in  effect  is  but  the 
deduction  of  the  brokerage  to  arrive  at  the  net  price. 

The  holders  of  this  “defeatist”  idea  utterly  disregard 
all  question  of  the  increased  consumer  demand;  that 
such  sales  and  shipments  as  have  been  made  from  the 
ending  of  the  last  canning  season  to  date,  have  been 
unusual,  in  that  they  were  for  immediate  use,  with 
rush-shipment  instructions  attached,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  there  has  been  no  accumulation  of  stocks ;  that  in 
the  absence  of  futures,  as  was  the  case  in  the  1938 
selling,  there  were  absent  the  usual  heavy  shipments  as 
the  canning  seasons  ended,  and  the  usual  accumulation 
of  stocks  from  these  future  shipments.  They  utterly 
ignore  the  fact  that  many  canners  previously  sold  their 
entire  expected  packs  as  futures,  and  got  most  if  not 
all  of  them  delivered,  thus  making  for  the  h^avy  ship¬ 
ments  between  the  ending  of  the  season  and  the  first  of 
the  year.  And  they  argue  that  all  experience  shows 
that  such  buyings  and  shipments  represented  two- 
thirds  of  the  year’s  packs  (12,000,000  cases  for  in¬ 
stance)  and  that  the  balance  of  the  year  saw  but  the 
other  one-third  sold,  if  at  all  (6,000,000  cases  for 
instance).  On  that  basis  they  figure  that  the  carry¬ 
overs  into  1939  will  be  tremendous,  which  is  not  at  all 
taking  into  consideration  the  new  methods  of  buying — 
all  spots,  instead  of  mostly  futures.  Despite  the  report 
of  stock  holdings  in  distributors’  hands,  given  in  this 
issue,  we  still  contend  that  none  of  these  jobbers  have 
stored  goods  on  speculation,  and  that  all  of  them  have 
shipped  out  their  purchases  as  soon  as  received,  and 


that  they  made  no  such  purchases  while  they  had  big 
holdings  on  their  floors.  In  other  words,  their  floors 
are  bare,  and  so  are  the  floors  or  shelves  of  the  re¬ 
tailers.  If  you  know  your  jobbers  you  know  that  any 
other  procedure — the  procedure  which  the  stock  hold¬ 
ings  seem  to  indicate — spells  pure  nonsense.  The 
market  has  been  too  weak,  the  heavy  supply  of  stocks 
on  hand  too  much  emphasized,  to  induce  any  sensible 
buyer  to  lay  up  stocks,  or  to  hold  large  blocks  and 
buy  more. 

BUYING — We  have  contended  that  popular  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods  has  been,  and  is,  at  a  record 
high:  because  of  the  quality,  and  also  because  of  the 
very  low  prices,  for  such  quality.  The  holdings  of  the 
canners  show  this,  but  only  if  you  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  all  previous  holdings  were  worked  off  by  the 
distributors,  and  that  they  have  bought  as  many  new 
goods,  as  spots  mind  you,  as  they  did  in  any  previous 
years  as  futures  and  spots.  But  let  others  speak  of 
this,  so  that  you  will  not  have  merely  our  version — 
and  at  the  same  time  get  a  view  of  what  numerous 
price  reports  from  canners  would  mean,  when  The 
Canning  Trade’s  Price  Bureau  has  been  established. 
Writes  a  canner: 

1.  “Thirteen  items  more  sold  out.  Stock  on 
several  items  short  or  drastically  reduced.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  been  booming  for  the  last  three  weeks.” 
Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa., 
Fehimary  7th. 

*  H:  * 

2.  “I  believe  that  I  can  authoritatively  state  that 
there  are  very  few  tomatoes  in  Ohio  available  at 
less  than  65  cents  per  dozen,  factory,  in  No.  2 
size  tins,  and  also  very  little  No.  2  corn  avilable 
at  less  than  57 cents  to  60  cents,  factory.  I  do 
know  of  one  sale  that  was  made  this  week,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  basis  of  55  cents  per  dozen,  on  com¬ 
mon  standard  quality.  We  ourselves  are  not  sell¬ 
ing  corn  or  tomatoes  this  cheap  and  have  had  a 
tremendously  large  movement  of  canned  foods 
the  past  month,  as  well  as  in  1938. 

“This  week  we  sold  Fancy  Cream  Style  Country 
Gentleman  at  80  cents;  No.  2  Fancy  Cream  Style 
Golden  Bantam  at  75  cents,  and  Whole  Kernel 
Golden  Bantam  and  Country  Gentleman  from  85 
cents  to  90  cents. 

“In  fact,  as  you  know,  we  are  the  largest  packer 
of  corn  in  Ohio  and  are  already  sold  out  of  No.  2 
Whole  Kernel  Country  Gentleman.  Are  also  sold 
out  of  No.  2  Whole  Kernel  Golden  Bantam  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  hundred  cases. 

“Also  our  stocks  of  Standard  and  Extra  Stand¬ 
ard  Cream  Style  Golden  Bantam  as  well  as  No.  10 
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Fancy  Whole  Kernel  Golden  Bantam  are  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted.  Our  Fancy  grades  of  corn  are 
going  to  clean  out  long  before  the  new  pack  is 
available  without  any  trouble. 

“Likewise  the  same  story  is  true  of  Tomatoes, 
and  we  have  very  few  items  to  offer  in  this  line. 

On  Juice  we  are  entirely  sold  up,  except  the  No.  2 
tall  size  tin.  In  other  words,  there  is  still  a  ready 
market  for  good  fancy  quality,  well  packed  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  movement  to  the  consuming  trade 
is  the  largest  that  we  have  ever  seen.”  An  Ohio 

Canner,  February  Uth. 

♦  ♦  * 

3.  “We  have  made  the  following  shipments  and 
sales  since  February  1st: 

Per  Doz. 

25  cases  Ex.  Std.  No.  2  Sieve  Alaska  Peas....  90c 
32  cases  Standard  No.  3  Sieve  Alaskas  Peas  65c 
10  cases  Ex.  Std.,  No.  3  Sieve  Alaskas  Peas..  80c 

20  cases  Standard  No.  4  Sieve  Sweets .  65c 

all  f.  o.  b. 

“Sales  are  still  for  small  lots  and  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  buyers  are  not  interested  in  carload 
lots,  except  at  bargain  prices  which  we  do  not  care 
to  accept.”  A  Wisconsin  Ca?mer,  February  3rd. 

*  *  * 

“We  report  a  couple  of  recent  sales  as  follows: 
1,000  cases  24  2s  white  cream  style  at  60  cents; 
600  cases  standard  golden  cream  style  at  62  V2 
cents  per  dozen,  terms  ten  days,  $1.25  per 

M  label  allowance ;  Vi  of  1  %  swell  allowance.  300 
cases  white  cream  style  standard  24/2s,  62  V2  cents 
per  dozen,  less  2%  cash  with  order.”  And  the 
writer  adds: 

“We  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  efforts  to 
establish  a  clearing  house  of  information  relative 
to  prices  at  which  actual  sales  are  made  in  the 
industry,  and  we  hope  you  secure  enough  coopera¬ 
tion  from  canners  to  make  the  effort  worth  while.” 
An  Iowa  Canner,  February  8th. 

It  can  be  done!! 

We  have  picked  these  out  of  a  very  voluminous  batch 
of  letters  on  this  proposed  PRICE  BUREAU — we  will 
give  you  the  summary  next  week — ^to  show  how  inter¬ 
esting,  and  helpful  any  such  reports  can  be. 

The  distributors  are  buying  heavily  in  total  volume, 
but  in  small  batches,  and  the  retail  outlets  are  taking 
the  goods  as  fast  as  received,  but  prices  do  not  reflect 
the  movement.  As  we  have  so  often  said,  and  as  one 
of  the  above  letters  clearly  shows,  the  canners  who 
work  with  their  brokers,  and  with  the  buyers,  who  put 
salesmanship  behind  their  products,  are  not  taking  the 
low  market  quotations,  and  they  are  moving  their 
goods.  The  canners  who  heavily  over-packed  their 
financial  ability,  and  had  to  run  the  goods  into  ware¬ 
house  to  get  money,  are  being  sold  out,  and  the  big 
buyers  just  sit  around  and  wait  for  these  victims.  It 
is  all  the  holacost  of  too  much  credit,  but  the  sad  thing 
about  it,  besides  the  hardships  upon  the  small  and 
medium  sized  canners,  is  that  on  the  finest  market  the 
industry  has  ever  had,  with  the  finest  quality  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  ever  produced,  the  goods  are  selling  at  no 
profit  to  the  canners ! 


The  old,  old  story  is  about  to  be  repeated :  the  can¬ 
ners  are  now  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of 
despond,  weighted  down  by  debts  and  a  lack  of  profit ; 
next  year — this  year  in  point  of  fact — the  packs  will 
be  cut  heavily,  canned  foods  prices  will  soar,  and  profits 
will  be  fine.  The  old  Switch-back  erected  for  the  can¬ 
ners,  and  they  always  take  the  ride. 

The  prices  on  our  market  pages  have  been  corrected 
with  as  much  care  and  diligence  to  actual  facts  as 
humanly  possible,  and  you  have  conditions  well  covered 
in  other  markets,  in  the  following  market  reports. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Stronger  Feeling — Canned  Fish  Upped — Grapefruit  Continues 
Unsettled — Fruits  More  Firmly  Held — Cherry  Prices  Holding — 

Trade  Believes  Tomatoes  Should  Advance,  But  They  Do 
Not — Maine  Corn  Firmer. 

New  York,  February  10,  1939. 

HE  SITUATION — The  canned  foods  market  at 
this  center  is  gradually  becoming  more  difficult  for 
the  price  cutter,  and  the  week’s  news  developments 
show  that  the  optimism  which  made  itself  felt  after  the 
Chicago  meeting  was  not  unfounded.  Official  figures 
on  canned  food  supplies  as  of  January  1,  1939,  disclose 
shrinkages  in  totals  from  October  last  year  that  had 
not  been  entirely  discounted  even  if  they  are  still  above 
the  holdings  in  January,  1938.  A  strong  market  is 
experienced  for  canned  fish,  attended  by  sharp  upward 
price  revisions  in  sardines,  and  the  supply  position  in 
this  group,  with  the  exception  of  crabmeat,  must  be 
considered  strong. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Stocks  of  canned  vegetables  are 
still  of  proportions  sufficient  to  check  any  real  forward 
buying,  but  brokers  contend  that  the  statistical  im¬ 
provement  supports  the  belief  that  values  will  improve 
for  peas,  corn,  stringless  beans  and  tomatoes,  with 
minor  products  sharing  in  the  improvement.  Replace¬ 
ment  buying  from  now  on  at  the  same  time  should 
check  any  easiness  in  other  divisions  of  the  market. 

FLORIDA  CITRUS — With  growers  voting  better 
than  95  per  cent  in  favor  of  a  marketing  agreement 
to  regulate  fruit  shipments,  a  strong  outlook  is  indi¬ 
cated  for  oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines.  The 
agreement,  already  tentatively  approved  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wallace,  provides  for  regulation  of 
shipments  of  citrus  by  grades  and  sizes.  Signing  of 
the  agreement  by  handlers  should  be  completed  by 
February  14th.  Reports  that  Florida  and  Texas  in¬ 
terests  also  had  reached  an  accord  on  tree  prices  for 
grapefruit  also  were  heard  but  not  confirmed.  Florida 
packers  remained  withdrawn  from  the  market,  and 
Texas  juicers  are  also  out  to  a  large  extent.  Local 
distributors  appear  to  have  enough  juice  on  hand  to 
meet  requirements  of  the  influenza  season. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Information  reaching  dis¬ 
tributors  here  is  that  canned  fruits  will  be  held  with 
increasing  firmness  “on  the  insistence  of  those  in 
financial  control”  of  the  available  supplies.  The  statis¬ 
tical  picture  has  become  highly  satisfactory  in  the 
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meanwhile.  All  peach  stocks  show  a  reduction  of  35 
per  cent  in  canners’  hands  since  last  year;  pears,  a 
reduction  of  8  per  cent.  Canned  yellow  clings  are  firm 
here  at  $1.10  for  the  standard  2V2S,  $1.25  for  the 
choice,  and  $1.40  for  the  fancy.  Bartlett  pears  are  still 
named  at  $1.65  for  the  fancy  2I/2S,  $1,471/4  for  the 
choice,  and  $1,371/0  for  the  standard.  Both  items  in 
moderate  call. 

APRICOTS — These  moved  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
and  listed  prices  developed  a  degree  of  firmness.  The 
dried  ’cot  market  at  New  York  has  moved  up  another 
half  cent  per  pound,  and  stocks  remaining  from  the 
19,000-ton  crop  are  figured  not  much  more  than  about 
2,000  tons. 

CHERRIES — Consumption  evidently  is  holding  at 
good  levels  and  the  1938  pack  is  still  quoted  at  $1.90 
for  the  21/4  choice,  and  $1.80  for  the  standards.  An 
aggressive  sales  campaign  meantime  is  under  way  by 
Wisconsin  growers  which  includes  advertising  sched¬ 
ules,  radio  broadcasts  and  plans  for  National  Cherry 
Week,  February  15-22. 

CANNED  FISH — As  a  group  the  most  active  in  the 
local  distributing  trades.  Canners’  stocks  of  Alaska 
red  salmon  shrunk  to  1,271,974 ’cases  on  January  1, 
from  1,778,127  cases  on  October  1,  1938.  Pinks  were 
also  reduced  in  canners’  holdings.  Sardines  is  another 
item  in  good  shape,  and  packers  have  virtually  no 
Maine  sardines  left  and  price  ideas  on  remaining  sup¬ 
plies  are  rather  high.  California  ovals  are  firm  and 
in  good  demand,  and  the  Norwegians  share  in  the 
general  strength.  Maine  V4,  oil  keyless  cans  are  named 
at  $4.45,  the  keys  at  $5.45  to  $6.  The  California  ovals 
remain  “put”  at  $3.65  to  $3.75  for  the  No.  Is,  f.  o.  b. 
New  York.  Norwegians  now  range  anywhere  from 
$6.25  to  $7.50. 

CRAB  MEAT — Competition  between  Japanese  and 
Russian  canned  varieties  was  intensified,  although  one 
of  the  leading  Japanese  sellers  did  not  drop  his  offer¬ 
ings  below  $19  for  halves.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  this  competitive  price  is  being  met, 
although  Russian  goods  are  still  named  at  $20.75.  The 
full  force  of  the  Lenten  demand  has  still  to  make  itself 
felt  and  determine  matters. 

TOMATOES — The  view  of  large  distributors  is  that 
the  Tri-State  situation  is  such  to  warrant  better  buying 
interest  at  current  levels,  although  conditions  in  other 
growing  areas  and  in  competitive  vegetables  argue 
against  broad  price  advances.  The  Southern  canned 
tomato  basis  holds  at  38  cents  to  39  cents  for  No.  Is, 
60  cents  to  62V4  cents  for  No.  2s,  95  cents  to  $1.00  for 
No.  3s,  and  $^80  to  $2.95  for  the  10s.  California 
standards  2l^s  are  quotable  at  a  range  of  82  V4  cents 
to  85  cents. 

PEAS — Some  fair  sized  quantities  were  moved  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  and  the  market  fully  reflects  the  improved 
supply  position.  A  large  broker  advises  customers 
that  peas  today  represent  the  “top”  value  in  the  canned 
vegetable  trade. 

CORN — Maine  corn  is  understood  to  be  working  into 
a  firmer  position  and  the  market  is  quite  a  steady 
affair  on  other  descriptions.  Western  standards  are 
held  at  60  cents  to  621/4  cents,  and  Maryland  standard 
at  571/4  cents  to  60  cents.  Maine  fancies  are  named 
at  a  range  of  75  cents  to  85  cents. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Real  Winter  Weather — Market  Listless — Chains  Ready  for 
Drive  on  Peas — Corn  Moving  at  the  Low  Prices — Beans 
Stronger — Eating  More  Kraut — Cherries  to  the 
Fore — The  Broker. 

Chicago,  February  10,  1939. 

HE  WEATHER — The  big  snowstorm  and  blizzard 
of  a  week  ago,  has  cleared  up  somewhat,  but 
traveling  by  auto  and  truck  is  still  difficult.  The 
temperature  has  ranged  from  near  zero  to  about  20 
above. 

GENERAL  MARKET — There  is  little  of  real  news 
to  report.  Trading  continues  along  rather  listless  lines. 
The  February  movement  does  not  seem  to  be  keeping 
up  with  the  volume  recorded  in  January.  Price  levels 
are  maintained  and  the  absence  of  so-called  distressed 
lots,  can  well  be  said  to  be  the  feature  of  the  general 
situation. 


TOMATOES — The  market 

is  unchanged. 

Prices 

rule  at  approximately  the  following : 

Std. 

Ex.  Std. 

No.  2  Indiana  packing . 

. $  .65 

$  .75 

No.  2i/>  Indiana  packing . 

. 85 

.95 

No.  10  Indiana  packing . 

.  2.70 

3.00 

f.  o.  b.  Indiana  factories,  with  but  little  shading. 


TOMATO  JUICE — The  market  is  holding  firm  as 
canners  stocks  are  low.  Jobbers  realize  that  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  lower 


trends.  Some  prices  are: 

20  oz.  tin  Fancy  Tomato  Juice . $  .70 

24  oz.  tin  Fancy  Tomato  Juice . 75 

46  oz.  tin  Fancy  Tomato  Juice .  1.50 


OTHER  TOMATO  PRODUCTS— Puree  is  generally 
held  at  $3.00,  Indiana  factory,  for  No.  10  standards 
with  here  and  there  a  lot  available  at  25  to  50  cents 
per  dozen  less.  Some  repeat  business  on  catsup  has 
been  noted.  Chili  sauce  stocks  are  low. 

PEAS — The  chains  are  preparing  for  a  large  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  during  the  week  starting  February 
16th.  Jobbers  and  retailers  have  been  “hitting  the 
ball”  hard  and  taking  full  advantage  of  the  publicity 
that  has  prevailed. 

The  bottom  of  the  market  in  the  Middle  west  on 
No.  2  standards  of  any  sieve  or  variety  is  65  cents, 
factory.  The  better  grades  are  also  in  slightly  in¬ 
creased  call. 

CORN — No.  2  standard  crushed  white  and  yellow 
has  moved  exceptionally  well  at  the  low  prices  that 
have  recently  ruled.  Today  white  crushed  is  57 V4 
cents  to  60  cents,  factory,  and  none  is  available  at  less, 
so  authorities  stoutly  maintain. 

No.  10  corn  has  been  wanted  lately  and  one  sale  was 
recorded  on  the  basis  of  $3.25,  factory,  for  No.  10 
standard  narrowgrain. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — A  stronger  market 
rules  on  No.  2  standard  cut  green  with  68  cents,  de¬ 
livered  Chicago,  about  the  low.  No.  2  standard  cut 
wax  are  available  at  70  to  721/4  cents,  delivered. 
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Fancy  whole  grades  in  both  green  and  wax  have 
been  in  fair  demand  with  top  qualities  commanding 
the  opening  basis  of  last  Fall. 

SAUERKRAUT — Cold  weather  has  speeded  up  con¬ 
sumer  demand  and  trade  confidence  has  likewise  im¬ 
proved,  No.  214  fancy  kraut  is  quoted  at  65  cents, 
factory,  with  but  little  “chiseling”  thereunder. 

SPINACH — The  Ozarks  are  not  progressing  very 
fast  with  their  Winter  packing.  Sales  in  Chicago  have 
been  limited.  Quotations  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
are : 

No.  2  tin  Spinach . $  .65  factory 

No.  214  tin  Spinach . 85  factory 

No.  10  tin  Spinach .  3.00  factory 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE — Renewed  interest 
in  this  line  particularly  on  the  fancy  quality  packs  from 
the  Empire  State  has  developed  during  the  week  under 
review.  Some  prices  noted  are: 


No.  2  Extra  Fancy  Applesauce . $  .75  factory 

No,  2  Fancy  Applesauce . 70  factory 

No.  10  Fancy  Applesauce .  3.10  factory 


No.  10  Fancy  Heavy  Pack  Apples .  3.25  factory 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— 
Florida  canners  are  not  crowding  the  sale  of  their 
fancy  or  broken  segments.  It  is  stated  that  the  pack 
in  Florida  to  date  of  these  items,  is  quite  light  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago  this  time  and  the  forward  view 
of  the  market  is  one  of  strength.  Today’s  going 
prices  are:  No.  2  Fancy  Grapefruit  Segments,  821/2 
cents  to  85  cents,  Florida ;  No.  2  Broken  Sections,  671/2 
cents  to  70  cents,  Florida. 

Texas  grapefruit  canners  are  getting  all  the  business 
on  juice.  Apparently  Florida  is  unable  to  compete  with 
the  Lone  Star  boys.  Sales  have  been  made  from  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  territory  on  the  basis  off : 

Sweetened  Unsweetened 

24/2  Fancy  Juice .  $.  50  $  -471/2 

46  oz.  Fancy  Juice .  2.15  2.10 

No.  10  Fancy  Juice .  2.20  2.10 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Yellow  cling  peaches  are 
firmly  quoted  on  the  Coast  at  $1.10  and  $1.20  for 
No.  21/2’s  in  choice.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  scarcity 
of  both  standard  sliced  and  choice  sliced  and  these 


cannot  be  had  at  less  than : 

No.  2i/>  Standard  Sliced  Y.  C . $1.12i/^  Coast 

No.  21/2  Choice  Sliced  Y.  C .  I.221/2  Coast 


APRICOTS — Are  in  a  strong  statistical  position  and 
the  movement  has  been  better  of  late. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES— Miss  Helen  Council,  16  years 
old,  of  Sherman,  in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  will 
represent  Illinois  in  the  national  cherry  pie  baking 
contest  to  be  held  in  the  Morrison  Hotel  on  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday,  February  22.  Miss  Council  is  a  junior 
in  Williamsville  High  School  and  is  active  in  4-H  Club 
work,  having  won  honors  in  both  county  and  State 
contests.  Winning  girls  from  each  State  will  compete 
in  the  baking  contest. 

SALMON,  SHRIMP,  TUNA — The  rapid  approach 
of  the  Lenten  season  is  developing  interest  in  the 
canned  fish  line.  Salmon  maintains  a  firm  market 
position.  The  demand  for  tuna  has  been  better  and 
prices  are  holding  steady.  There  is  still  some  fringe 


of  low  prices  selling  in  shrimp.  Japanese  crabmeat 
factors  have  named  attractive  Lenten  discounts  to  aid 
in  the  sale  of  their  fish. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Firmer — Efforts  to  Get  Price  Concessions  Petering 
Out — Buying  Tomatoes  Often,  But  in  Small  Lots — New  Peach 
Prices  Must  Be  Higher — Sardine  Season  Ending — Tuna  Prices 

Advance — Salmon  Holdings  Reduced  and  in  Few  Hands — 
Labor — Efforts  to  Wipe  Out  the  Pro-Rate. 

San  Francisco,  February  9,  1939. 

IRMER — There  is  no  question  but  that  the  market 
for  most  California  and  Pacific  Coast  canned  foods 
is  steadily  getting  firmer.  Most  of  the  advances  are 
being  made  in  minimum  quotations,  although  occasion¬ 
ally  top  prices  are  also  boosted  a  little.  While  there 
is  still  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit,  vegetable  and 
fish  to  be  moved,  many  items  are  largely  out  of  first 
hands.  This  price  firmness  and  scarcity  of  some  items 
was  brought  home  to  buyers  who  attended  the  Chicago 
convention  and  efforts  to  secure  price  concessions  seem 
to  be  petering  out.  Canners  seem  to  be  showing  more 
optimism  than  in  a  long  time,  as  far  as  the  movement 
of  last  year’s  pack  and  carryover  are  concerned. 

TOMATOES — The  canned  tomato  situation  seems  to 
be  gradually  clearing,  but  this  is  an  item  on  which  the 
trade  is  still  buying  on  a  strictly  hand-to-mouth  basis. 
Orders  are  for  very  small  lots,  but  come  with  interest¬ 
ing  frequency.  Consumption  in  the  Far  Western  area 
is  improving,  cold  weather  having  cut  down  on  avail¬ 
able  stocks  of  fresh  vegetables.  Prices  are  now  well 
stabilized  at  the  recent  advances. 

PEACHES — Both  growers  and  canners  of  peaches 
seem  united  in  the  opinion  that  prices  on  next  season’s 
pack  must  be  definitely  higher  than  those  that  have 
prevailed  the  last  seven  or  eight  months.  There  is  talk 
of  reviving  the  peach  control,  which  lapsed  last  year, 


THE  FOOD  BROKER— An  executive  of  a  successful 
wholesale  grocer  had  this  to  say  yesterday  anent  the 
independent  food  broker : 

“We  do  not  use  any  buying  organization  because 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  one  that  would  save  us 
enough  money  to  balance  the  advantages  we  gain  from 
dealing  direct  with  our  sources  of  supply  through  local 
brokers.  We  cannot  run  our  business  satisfactorily 
without  having  a  daily  contact  with  the  able  men 
among  the  brokers  who  keep  us  posted  on  markets  and 
act  as  middle  men  in  negotiating  with  the  packers. 
Our  business  is  large  but  it  is  a  local  business.  We 
want  to  handle  it  ourselves.  We  get  so  much  from 
the  brokers  that  we  lean  backward  to  have  them  con¬ 
cerned  about  serving  us.” 

This  should  be  a  lesson  for  some  of  those  canners 
who  seem  to  think  that  they  can  “beat  the  gun”  by 
trying  to  do  business  with  chiseling  organizations 
whose  whole  aim  in  life  is  to  beat  the  independent  food 
broker  out  of  duly  and  justly  earned  brokerages. 
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or  of  packing  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  Federal  aid. 
Whatever  the  plan,  growers  insist  on  getting  returns 
that  will  at  least  represent  growing  and  harvesting 
costs,  and  canners  do  not  intend  to  operate  again  at  a 
loss.  Buyers  are  getting  some  straight  talk  from 
canners  and  the  gist  of  much  of  this  is  that  if  they 
ever  saw  a  bargain  in  canned  peaches  now  is  the  time. 

It  is  quite  noticeable  that  when  a  price  below  list  is 
accepted  the  pack  is  not  of  the  highest  grade. 

SARDINES — The  sardine  packing  season  in  the 
Monterey  and  San  Francisco  areas  ends  on  February 
15th,  and  it  will  not  be  long  after  this  date  when  pack 
statistics  will  be  available.  A  good-sized  pack  is  indi¬ 
cated,  but  this  will  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  size  of 
the  catch  which  ran  to  small  fish,  especially  early  in 
the  season.  Several  packers  are  completely  sold  up 
and  will  have  no  more  fish  to  offer  until  next  Fall, 
Most  of  these  packers  confined  their  operations  to 
fish  of  the  usual  large  size,  holding  their  output  down, 
as  a  result.  A  wider  spread  than  usual  in  the  market 
is  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  smaller  and 
softer  fish  by  some  operators. 

TUNA — Prices  on  tuna  have  been  advanced  by  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  a  new  list  having 
made  its  appearance  under  date  of  February  3,  sup¬ 
planting  one  brought  out  in  January.  Del  Monte  brand 
tuna  is  now  quoted  at  $4.00  for  V4s,  $6.00  for  i/os  and 
$11.00  for  Is.  Standard  tuna  is  quoted  at  $3.65,  $5.25 
and  $9.50  for  these  sizes,  respectively.  Prices  on  all 
items  represent  advances  over  the  former  list.  Tuna 
flakes  are  priced  at  $4.25  for  and  $7.50  for  Is,  with 
solid  pack  Albacore  priced  at  $6.00  for  i/js, 

SALMON — Many  of  the  smaller  Coast  packers  of 
salmon  seem  to  be  completely  sold  up,  or  virtually  so, 
and  stocks  are  now  concentrated  in  a  few  hands.  A 
little  more  interest  seems  to  be  shown  in  pinks,  with  a 
tendency  toward  firmness.  A  better  price  than  the 
$1.05  now  prevailing  is  suggested  for  the  near  future. 

LABOR — The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
ordered  a  collective  bargaining  election  among  about 
2,000  employees  of  11  fish  packing  companies  in  the 
Monterey,  Calif.,  district.  Workers  will  choose  between 
the  union  sponsored  by  the  AFL  and  a  CIO  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  former  now  has  a  preferential  shop  contract 
with  the  packers.  The  companies  whose  employees  will 
vote  include  F.  E.  Booth  Co.,  Inc.,  California  Packing 
Corp.,  Carmel  Canning  Co.,  San  Carlos  Canning  Co., 
San  Xavier  Fish  Packing  Co.,  and  Sea  Pride  Packing 
Corp.,  Ltd. 

THE  PRO-RATE — Proposals  to  repeal  or  modify 
California’s  agricultural  pro-rate  system  are  under 
discussion.  The  Farmers  League  for  Prorate  Repeal 
has  been  organized  and  is  conducting  a  brisk  campaign 
for  wiping  the  measure  off  the  statute  books.  Other 
groups  are  working  to  secure  modifications  of  the  act 
to  the  end  that  alleged  inequalities  be  corrected.  The 
prorate  study  committee  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  sent  out  a  questionnaire  on  the  subject  and 
several  measures  to  wipe  out  or  amend  the  act  have 
been  introduced  into  the  State  Legislature.  The  chief 
complaints  are  that  the  benefits  have  gone  to  large 
corporation  ranchers,  while  the  small  farmers  have 
suffered. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Convention — Raw  Shrimp  Prices  Advance — Canned  Shrimp 
Moving  Well — Oyster  Canning  Better  This 
Week — Where  the  Oysters  Grow. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  10,  1939. 

ONVENTION — A  convention,  as  the  word  im¬ 
plies,  is  the  meeting  of  a  body  of  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  bettering  their  interest,  and  when 
any  one  in  business  does  not  attend  the  convention  of 
his  industry,  he  is  destroying  the  purpose  for  which 
these  conventions  are  scheduled. 

There  is  a  world  of  knowledge  gained  at  them. 
Business  problems  are  discussed  and  they  stand  a 
better  chance  of  being  solved  at  these  meetings  than 
at  home.  Then,  too,  it  serves  as  a  clearance  house  of 
grievances,  and  every  member  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  get  out  of  his  craw  what  has  been  troubling  him  all 
the  year.  Then  there  is  the  social  feature  which 
usually  tops  off  things  in  nice  shape,  so  all  in  all,  it 
is  three  or  four  days  well  spent. 

SHRIMP — There  is  very  little  that  can  be  said  of 
the  shrimp  pack  from  now  on,  because  the  few  shrimp 
that  are  caught  will  go  to  the  raw  headless  shrimp 
dealers,  and  even  they  will  be  short  of  supplies  at  times. 

The  light  production  of  shrimp  has  caused  the  price 
to  advance  2  cents  per  pound  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  price  will  advance  another  2  cents  per  pound 
on  raw  headless  shrimp  before  the  week  is  out.  The 
bulk  of  the  shrimp  caught  now  are  medium  and  they 
sell  all  right,  because  not  many  jumbo  shrimp  are 
available. 

There  have  been  heavy  withdrawals  of  large,  head¬ 
less  frozen  shrimp  from  the  freezers,  which  has  reduced 
the  cold  storage  stock  considerably. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  has  been  good  and 
an  advance  in  the  price  is  looked  for,  because  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  canners  has  been  reduced  considerably  and 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  replenishing  it  to  any 
great  extent  until  next  Fall. 

The  outlook  for  a  Spring  shrimp  pack  is  very  dis¬ 
couraging  and  most  likely  there  will  not  be  any. 

The  market  on  certified  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at 
$1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.15  for  No.  1 
medium,  and  $1.20  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  is  moving  better 
than  it  was  last  week,  although  one  of  the  factories 
shut  down  in  Alabama  last  week. 

However,  the  other  cannery  that  is  operating  is 
running  full  time  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
suitable  oysters  are  available. 

Mobile  Bay  has  the  reputation  of  producing  the  best 
oysters  for  canning  in  this  section,  because  they  yield 
more,  but  the  oyster  area  is  small  in  comparison  to 
Louisiana,  which  State  has  more  oyster  bottoms  than 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  put  together.  In  fact,  Biloxi, 
Mississippi,  factories  get  the  bulk  of  their  oysters  from 
the  Louisiana  Marsh.  The  sea  food  resources  of 
Louisiana  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  in 
the  United  States. 
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The  southern  part  of  Louisiana  being  marshy,  is  full 
of  lakes,  bayous  and  lagoons  which  abound  in  shrimp, 
oysters  and  fish. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90  cents  per  dozen 
for  five  ounce,  and  $1.80  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

• 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Grapefruit  Situation  Unpredictable — Kraut  Makers  and  Canners 
Holding  Off  Operations — Tomato  Acreage  Large. 

McAllen,  Texas.,  February  10,  1939. 

HE  GRAPEFRUIT  SITUATION— Due  to  the  fact 
that  no  one  can  say  whether  or  not  the  minimum 
price  in  grapefruit  will  fail  or  succeed  an  impos¬ 
sible  situation  exists  in  Texas  grapefruit. 

The  price,  however,  seems  general  on  No.  2’s  un¬ 
sweetened  at  55  cents  and  57 V2  cents,  f.  o.  b.,  Valley, 
and  with  the  season  past  half-over,  and  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  pack  already  produced,  and  experience 
and  finances  the  governing  powers  that  be,  grapefruit 
juice  seems  well  on  its  way  to  taking  its  place  in  the 
canning  industries  hall  of  fame  as  a  No.  1  and  A-1  dud 
that  just  missed  going  to  a  lunatic  aslyum,  but  instead 
took  its  proper  place  in  a  dignified  and  proud  family. 

However,  it  seems  that  the  suggestion  of  “Illinois” 
to  trade  only  through  Association  brokers  would  be  a 
further  aid  in  avoiding  further  chaos  in  the  grapefruit 
juice  industry.  It  is  known  that  too  many  brokers 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation  did  not  hesitate  to 
represent  three  juice  accounts  in  one  market.  And 
The  Canning  Trade’s  suggestion  in  their  “Weekly 
Review”  of  January  30th,  to  make  “The  Canning 
Trade  the  Price  Bureau  of  the  Industry,”  might  well 
be  used  as  a  continued  step  toward  orderly  marketing 
by  the  grapefruit  juice  industry. 

SAUERKRAUT — Though  there  is  an  abundance  of 
cheap  kraut  cabbage,  little  or  no  kraut  is  being  packed 
in  this  section.  It  is  difficult  to  sell  above  50  cents, 
f.  o.  b.,  factory,  as  the  demand  is  slight.  However, 
packers  are  keeping  an  eye  on  the  market  with  view 
to  packing  later  in  the  season  if  justified.  There  was 
some  poor  quality  kraut  packed  here  last  year,  but  it 
was  due  to  poor  quality  cabbage.  The  cabbage  this 
year  is  of  fine  grade. 

TOMATOES — Valley  packers  are  also  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  Spring  tomato  pack.  The  acreage  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  one-third  greater  than  any  previous  crop, 
and  that  is  “something”  in  this  section,  which  has 
produced  some  mighty  big  tomato  crops.  Studying 
tomato  statistics,  packers  look  for  a  highly  successful 
pack,  with  good  financial  returns. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nea  6ih  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION 

HE  food  brokers  held  their  Convention  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  before  the  canners  and 
others  got  going,  and  we  thought  we  had  arranged 
to  have  the  report  of  their  sessions  even  before  that  of 
the  canners.  But,  as  we  go  to  press,  there  is  no  word 
from  the  brokers,  and  we  are  forced  to  go  without 
this  important  feature. 

You  must  understand,  however,  why  this  is  so. 

• 

TOLERANCE  FOR  COPPER  IN 
TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

(Continued  from  page  6U) 

kept  free  from  tarnish,  the  pick-up  may  drop  to  only  a 
few  parts  per  million  even  when  considerable  copper 
and  brass  are  exposed.  This  is  hardly  to  be  depended 
upon,  however,  as  intermittent  operation  may  send  the 
contamination  shooting  up  again. 

Third,  various  pieces  of  equipment  come  in  for  about 
equal  amounts  of  blame.  Perhaps  an  exception  to  this 
is  found  in  copper  cooking  coils,  which  in  general  do 
not  seem  to  yield  as  much  copper  to  puree,  catsup  or 
paste  as  might  be  expected.  This  is  probably  due 
largely  to  the  scouring  which  they  get  between  batches 
and  also  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  the 
batch  is  usually  large  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  coil. 
Filling  machines  are  frequently  bad  actors  since  the 
moving  parts  are  usually  brass  and  frequently  the 
bowl  also. 

Fourth,  a  few  pieces  of  corrosion-resistant  equip¬ 
ment  do  not  earn  their  way,  so  far  as  freedom  from 
copper  contamination  is  concerned,  if  the  remaining 
equipment  is  a  source  of  contamination.  Don’t  buy  a 
stainless  steel  filler  and  then  put  a  copper  float  in  the 
bowl. 

If  the  50  parts  per  million  tolerance  goes  into  effect 
it  will  be,  without  any  doubt,  hard  to  meet  with  the 
equipment  which  a  good  many  manufacturers  have. 
In  continuous  operation  the  product  may  be  quite  con¬ 
sistently  lower  than  50  parts,  even  with  considerable 
contact  with  copper  and  brass.  It  would  be  possible, 
perhaps,  to  earmark  certain  lots  and  keep  them 
separate,  but  their  compliance  with  the  tolerance  could 
hardly  be  assumed.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have 
representative  samples  analyzed  for  copper  in  order 
to  be  safe.  The  alternative  is  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
possible  all  contact  with  copper  or  brass,  and  everyone 
knows  that  costs  money. 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discoimts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


White  Colossal,  No.  2^............ 

Large,  No.  2^^ . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . — 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

Green  Cots  and  Tips,  28............ 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs.......... 

Green  Cuts,  28 . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 - 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2................ 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2«— .....— 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.......... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . - . — 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 — .. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whtde  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

R^  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 - 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Freeh  White.. . . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2.............................. 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  — . . 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  . . 

Fancy  Slic<^,  No.  2....„ . 

No.  10  . . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . . 

Na  10  . . . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2....„. . . . 


2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.50 

1*85 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

2.00 

2.50 

2.30 

2.36 

1.66 

1.76 

7.26 

1.06 

1.16 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

4.25 

5.00 

.621/2 

.85 

.70 

.80 

3.00 

3.00 

.65 

.60 

.65 

.70 

2.55 

2.75 

3.00 

3.35 

.95 

1.20 

1.16 

1.40 

4.50 

6.50 

4.76 

.80 

1.10 

4.00 

4.76 

.80 

.95 

.90 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.60 

6.00 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

3.35 

4.15 

4.00 

4.60 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.75 

2.75 

3.50 

1.05 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

4.76 

1.00 

1.16 

.60 

.67% 

.65 

2.70 

2.65 

3.25 

1.25 

1.67% 

1.35 

7.00 

7.50 

1.16 

1.26 

1.30 

1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

1.30 

6.26 

6.00 

.72% 

.97% 

.95 

4.50 

4.871/2 

3.75 

4.00 

.70 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

3.76 

4.25 

.57% 

.60 

.65 

.70 

1.00 

.85 

1.35 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

2.95 

3.50 

3.25 

5.00 

.57% 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

.76 

.85 

2.65 

2.70 

.65 

.56 

.65 

.86 

.65 

.76 

3.26 

2.60 

3.00 

.76 

.90 

.90 

3.00 

3.75 

.76 

.80 

.65 

.76 

3.26 

3.60 

3.00 

3.25 

.72% 

3.00 

4.25 

.67% 

.75 

.62% 

.65 

2.90 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

.57% 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

1.06  1.20 

2.46  2.66 

2.50  2.60 

2.46  2.60 

2.40  2.60 

2"36  zieo 
2.40  2.46 

2.16  2.26 
2.20  2.26 
2.00  2.40 


1.10  1.20 

5.00  . 

.90  1.00 


.75  .80 

3.25  3.50 

1.25  1.75 

4.85  5.25 

1.20  1.20 

5.25  5.25 


1.50  1.50 


1.25  1.25 


.90  .90 


.90  .95 


.85  .90 

1.10  . 

3.35  . 

.95  . 

3.60  . 


.65  .70 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2^ . — 

No.  10  . . 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2»..„ _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Ebc.  Std.  No.  2..>_ _ ............. 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.......„,..„..._ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

Na  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ehc.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

HOMINY 


.80 

.87% 

.80 

.95 

4.50 

5.00 

4.50 

5.50 

.72% 

.70 

.65- 

.76 

.60 

.62% 

"■.76 

.85 

••••••• 

5.00 

5.00 

.70 

.75 

.62% 

.70 

.75 

.87'.'. 

.75 

.95 

4.25 

4.26 

6.00 

.70 

.77% 

.65 

.70 

4.25 

3.50 

4.00 

.60 

3.50 

.72% 

.87% 

.80 

.95 

4.12% 

4.25 

.65 

.65 

.65 

.70 

3.60 

3.25 

4.00 

.57% 

.60 

.57% 

.65 

3.20 

3.25 

3.40 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall.. 


No.  2%  . 

. 77% 

.85 

.60 

.66 

No.  10  . . 

_  2.00 

2.60 

2.00 

2.36 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . 

_  .76 

.86 

No.  10  . . 

_  4.00 

4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

.75 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00 

4.00 

PEAS 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28............ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s.........._ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s....».... 

No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Sweets,  8s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.....„... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68..,.....„ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2b . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s................ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28........ _ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s............. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  28... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48 _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  68 _ _ 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 _ _ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6b . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  1b...«.— . 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s»....... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4b........... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68..... _ ... 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2b  . - 

lOs  . . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . . 

lOs  . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Na  8  . . 

No.  10  . . 

SPINACH 

^No! 

No.  10  _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . . 


1.12% 

1.26 

1.16 

1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

1.00 

1.10 

1.05 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

.92% 

.96 

.95 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

.85 

.95 

.90 

1.15 

1.06 

1.10 

.92% 

.90 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

.87% 

.90 

.80 

1.10 

.96 

1.16 

.82% 

.85 

.76 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.77% 

.82% 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

.80 

.96 

i.iii 

1.16 

.85 

.77% 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.67% 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.95 

6.00 

6.76 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

6.00 

4.26 

4.26 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

3.60 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.26 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.45 

1.16 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.80 

1.06 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

.85 

.85 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

.77% 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

.72% 

.86 

.76 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

6.60 

5.60 

4.00 

4.00 

6.60 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

.65 

.65 

.62% 

.70 

.86 

.90 

.66 

.65 

.80 

.90 

6.00 

4.00 

4.60 

6.00 

. 

3.76 

3.75 

3.76 

4.60 

4.50 

4.76 

3.10 

3.50 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.60 

.65 

.65 

.90 

.95 

.42% 

.60 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.25 

2.50 

3.60 

.67% 

.66 

. „ 

2.70 

— 

— 

— 

.80 

.65 

.70 

.85 

1.00 

.80 

.86 

3.60 

2.40 

‘2766 

.60 

.65 

.62% 

.66 

.66 

.70 

.66 

.76 

.80 

1.86 

2.25 

2.60 

2.85 

2760 

2.60 

.76 

.77% 

.65 

.70 

.90 

.95 

.96 

1.00 

.86 

.90 

1.06 

1.16 

3.25 

3.35 

3.00 

3.25 

3.40 

4.30 

.76 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

. . 

.96 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 67i/^  .70 

No.  2M!  . 82yj  .87^! 

No.  3  . 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  2Vt  . 

No.  3  . 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 


No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1. 


Std.,  No.  1.. 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 


TOMATO  JUICE 


TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . ..... 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . — - 

No.  2  Std . . 

No.  10  . . . 


2.35  . 

2.55  2.90 


.70  .80 

3.00  3.25 


apricots 

No.  2%,  Fancy— . 

No.  2%,  Choice - 

No.  2%.  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 
8  oi - - — 

No'.  6  . 

grapefruit  juice 

8  . . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  300  . . 

No.  2  . - 

No.  6  . . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2V^....~...... 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . - 

No.  10  . - 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.... 

Choice,  No.  2V4 . . 

Std.,  No.  2  Ms . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2Mi— . 

No.  10,  Fancy . . 

Peel^,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack _ 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . — 

No.  2%  . . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10...._.... 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  _ _ 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . 

46  ot . . 

No.  10  _ _ 


2.75 

3.00 

.76 

.76 

1.20 

1.20 

.97% 

1.10 

1.00 

1.50 

1.60 

3.25 

3.50 

Solid  1 

Pack 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

.92% 

.95 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.27% 

3.90 

4.00 

.45 

.47% 

.75 

.70 

.80 

.67% 

.80 

.90 

1.25 

.95 

1.10 

.97% 

3.25 

3.60 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10 

With 

puree 

.38 

.42  y. 

.40 

.42% 

.60 

.62% 

.6) 

.67% 

.65 

.67% 

.65 

.65 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.82% 

.95 

1.00 

.97% 

2.80 

3.10 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

2.80 

.40 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.60 

3.00 

3.25 

.37% 

.35 

.40 

.62% 

2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.75 

2.80 

.40 

.46 

.40 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.75 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

.75 

.65 

.67% 

.90 

.85 

.90 

3.35 

3.76 

2.90 

3.00 

1.65  1.70 

1.35  1.40 

1.20  1.25 


1.40  1.45 

1.25  1.35 

1.10  1.20 

.77yj  .80 

1.00  1.10 
4.30  4.75 

4.00  4.35 


.62%  - 

.72%  - - 

1.05  . . 

1.60  _ _ 

2.40  _ 

6.00  _ 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.05  2.20 

7.25  7.40 


BLUEBERRIES 


1.35  1.45 

4.86  6.76 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 _ 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


1.10  1.20 

6.35  5.50 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Sirrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


1.46 

1.50 

.  1.65 

7.26 

7.60 

5.00 

.  7.00 

.  1.65 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

.  7.00 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.10 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  . . . 

No.  2,  19  os. . 

No.  2,  17  oz . . 


Flats,  1  lb . . 

.  6.60 

6.50 

%  lb . - 

. .  3.25 

3.26 

3.00 

%  lb . 

1.96 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

. 96 

1.06 

Sou 

.  1.00 

.90 

.  1.80 

2.10 

10  oz . 

_  1.90 

2.20 

1.80 

Selects,  6  oz.. 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . — 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . — 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1......— . 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


No.  1,  Small . — 

No.  1,  Medium . — 

No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 5.45 

V4  Oil,  Keyless .  4.45 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton..^..— ..„  . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton . 5.00 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  3.80 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24's . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8 . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s.. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48*8.... 

%8  . 

%8  . 

Light  Meat,  Is.......... 

%8  . 

%s  . 


Northwest  Selects 


1.15  1.25 

1.50  1.75 


Southern 

1.10  . 

1.16  . 

1.20 


10.00  11.45 

5.25  6.30 


Wfienext-eA,  poMiMe 
YOU  BUY  ADVERTISED  GOODS 

WHY?? 


CANNERS—Make  a  name  for  your  goods! 
Make  Buyers  know  and  want  them! 

Do  it  economically  by  using  the — 

ALIVE  AN  AC  of  the  Canning  Industry 

Annually  Since  1916 — firmly  established  as  the  Industry's  Reference  Manual. 


Every  Canner  should  be  included  in  this  -  -  . 

“WHAFS  WHAT  AND  WHO’S  WHO  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY” 


Food  Laws,  Label  Requirements,  Grade  Specifications,  Pack  Statistics, 
Prices,  etc,  all  necessary  to  every  live  Buyer  and  Broker,  assure  a  full 
year  of  advertising  for  the  one  cost.  Order  advertising  space  today. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


20  S.  Gay  Street 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange  ?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Canning  machinery  of  all  kinds,  bottles,  wooden 
tanks,  shafting  and  hangers.  Dismantling  will  sell  cheap. 
Rustic  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  Williamstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Olney  single  washer.  Thoroughly  re-built  and 
guaranteed.  Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — Late  model,  steel  frame  Knapp  Labeling  Machine, 
or  late  model  Burt  Labeling  Machine  for  either  adjustable  or 
non-adjustable.  Sprague-Sells  or  Hanson  hand  pack  filler, 
Anderson  Bamgrover  exhaust  box,  full  automatic  can  closing 
machines.  Address  Box  A-2338  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Pea  Blancher,  15  foot  length;  Pea  Eleva¬ 
tor;  Wisconsin  Pea  Washer;  5  Retorts;  50  Retort  Crates.  Must 
be  in  good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2337,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE  —  FACTORY _ 

FOR  SALE — Small  Cannery,  best  location  in  Northwestern 
Ohio.  Good  buildings  and  equipment.  Address  Box  A-2335  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE— PLANTS _ 

Contract  growers  of  cabbage,  tomato  and  pepper  plants.  Write 
today  for  our  quotations  on  your  requirements.  Omega  Plant 
Farms,  Omega,  Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


TTT  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma¬ 
chinery —  ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  this  “Wanted  and 
and  For  Sale”  page. 


IF 


You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  this  page. 


IF 


You  want  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or 
to  sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  this  page. 

THE  COST  is  very  small. 


The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 


Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words.  Short  line  counts 
as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your 
name  if  you  like. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


THE  ERROR 

The  typographical  error  is  a  slippery  thing  and  sly. 

You  can  hunt  until  you  are  dizzy,  but  it  somehow  will  get  by. 
Till  the  forms  are  off  the  presses  it  is  strange  how  still  it  keeps ; 

It  shrinks  down  in  a  corner  and  it  never  stirs  or  peeps, 

The  typographical  error,  too  small  for  human  eyes. 

Till  the  ink  is  on  the  paper,  when  it  grows  to  mountain  size. 

The  remainder  of  the  issue  may  be  clean  as  clean  can  be. 

But  that  typographical  error  is  the  only  thing  you  see. 

Phoenix  Flame,  for  January. 

HELP  WANTED 

The  circus  owner  was  hiring  a  new  lion  tamer.  “Now 
all  you  have  to  do,”  ordered  the  owner,  “is  step  in  that 
cage  and  let  the  lions  know  you’re  not  afraid  of  them.” 

“I  couldn’t  do  that,”  objected  the  applicant.  “I 
couldn’t  be  so  deceitful.” 

The  beggar  stopped  a  haughty  matron  and  whinned, 
“I  beg  your  pardon.  Mam,  but  you  wouldn’t  want  to 
see  a  poor  man  walk  the  streets  all  night,  would  you  ?” 

“Well,”  replied  the  matron,  “it  might  be  interesting 
to  watch,  but  I  have  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed.” 

LITTLE  WILLIE  AGAIN 
Willie  (catching  dad  kissing  the  cook)  :  Well,  I  guess 
I’ve  got  the  goods  on  you.  Kick  through  or  I’ll  squeal. 
Dad:  Er,  ah  .  .  .  how  much  do  you  want,  son? 
Willie :  Quiet.  I’m  talking  to  the  cook.  I  want  three 
doughnuts,  two  pieces  of  pie  and  a  slab  of  that  straw¬ 
berry  shortcake. 

“Why  are  you  scratching  like  that?” 

“I  used  to  own  a  flea  circus.” 

“Hmm.  How  did  you  lose  it?” 

“I  didn’t!” 

OH,  WAITER 

Irate  Diner:  Say,  Waiter,  just  look  at  that  chicken. 
Why,  it’s  nothing  but  skin  and  bones  I 
Waiter:  Well,  what  do  you  want  on  it,  feathers? 

Wifey:  The  woman  next  door  has  such  a  devoted 
husband.  He  kisses  her  madly  every  morning  when  he 
leaves.  Why  don’t  you  do  that? 

Hubby:  I  will.  Just  introduce  me  to  her. 

LOOK  OUT! 

“The  editorial  policy  of  my  new  magazine  is  quite 
clearly  deflned.  I  aim  at  the  man  in  the  street.” 

“So  does  my  friend  here.” 

“Oh,  is  he  an  editor,  too?” 

“No,  he’s  a  motorist.” 


MORTGAGE  SALE 

Two  Valuable  Canning  Properties 

Located  at  Cordova  and  Willoughby  Maryland,  owned 
by  Cordova  Realty  Company  and  for  past  three  years  oper¬ 
ated  by  Talbot  Canning  Corporation. 

Place  of  Sale:  EASTON,  MARYLAND 
Date  of  Sale:  SATURDAY  MARCH  4, 1939 
Time:  Between  2  and  4  P.M. 

Sale  will  include  ALL  REAL  ESTATE,  BUILDINGS 
and  MACHINERY 

At  Cordova  Plant:  In  addition  to  large  Canning  Factory 
there  are  20  other  buildings,  also  Large  Frame  Office  Build¬ 
ing,  built  1934. 

At  Willoughby  Plant:  In  addition  to  large  Canning 
Factory  there  are  2  Dwellings  and  24  other  buildings. 

RAILROAD  SIDING  AT  EACH  PLANT 

Capacity  of  Plants — about  400,000  Cases  Annually 

INSPECTION  OF  PLANTS  INVITED 

For  additional  information  see  or  write  to 

T.  HUGHLETT  HENRY.  Assignee.  Easton.  Md. 
or  to 

THE  FARMERS  and  MERCHANTS  BANK.  Easton.  Md. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  sDoeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPUES. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mats. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Kettle  V/orks  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formtila,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A..  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  ^icago.  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chimman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS.  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

I.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FARM  MACHINERY. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

FERTILIZER. 

American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mirs. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


INSURANCE,  Cannen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

:hi8holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
r .  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedlord,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PASTE,  CANKERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry -Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PLANTS. 

Omega  Plant  Farms,  Omega,  Ga. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS.  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry -Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Biiltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Beit  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F .  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
«■  S'  “"Vsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chishoto-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
ho(^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
«  S'  ^^Vsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fo<^  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  SEED. 


n.owv.atcu  ijoBu  virowers,  inc.,  iMew  naven,  tjonn 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TRANSPLANTERS. 

A.  B.  Farguar  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

VACUUM  PANS 


Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langseirkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 


J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 


Omega  Plant  Farms,  Omega,  Ga. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  WATER  CONDITIONING 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Proportioneers,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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PERFECT  BODIES,  obtained  by  flexing,  are  free  from  unsightly  flats,  seam  tighter,  will  stand 
higher  pressures,  and  their  roundness  contributes  greatly  to  smooth  functioning  of  subsequent 
seaming  or  heading  and  soldering  operations. 

PRE-FLEXING,  prior  to  body  forming,  can  be  accomplished  in  the  "Bliss”  Portable  Flexer 
shown  at  the  left  or  in  suitable  built-in  equipment  on  the  bodymaker  for  consistent  roundness. 
The  portable  unit  may  be  used  with  existing  bodymakers  and  can  be  moved  about  as  "dead" 
stock  is  encountered. 

FINISH-FLEXING,  after  the  body  has  been  formed,  removes  the  "flats"  by  severely  working 
and  then  rounding  up  the  can  body.  Automatic  Flexers  such  as  the  No.  300  are  placed  in 
the  high  speed  line  for  producing  smoothly  rounded  can  bodies  at  rates  up  to  300  per  minute. 
Flexing  and  flanging  are  combined  in  similar  machines. 


The  World's  Largest  Builder  of 
Can  Making  Machinery 


E.  W.  Bliss  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 


Cleveland 


Toledo 


Toronto 


. .  Brings  Up 

Service 

FACTS! 


You’ve  got  to  go  exploring  DEEP  DOWN  among 
the  FACTS  . .  .  for  the  SERVICE  features  that 
prove  the  MODERN  Can  Supply!  it  Explore 
"NATIONAL”.  .  .  where  machine-made  Cans  are 
just  an  incidental  in  the  elaborate  system  of  per¬ 
sonalized  technical  resources,  traffic  arrangements, 
mechanical  support  and  response  to  the  daily  PACK! 


NATIONAL  CAN  CO^ 

IKICUTIVI  orricis  •  UO  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 
MMO»t«M«s4nanls  •  KEW  TOIIK  CITY  •  8ALTIMOM  •  MASPETH.  N.  Y.  .  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETBOtT  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


